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PIAZZA DEL POPOLO 



Otr 



tranger, does not your heart thrill as you think of 
the Piazza del Popolo where you first entered eternal Rome, 
passing through the Flaminian Gate? Rome,— the home of so 
many day dreams, and midnight musings, — around whose 
walls such solemn memories, — eager anticipations, — and 
fond imaginings have gathered, — from earliest childhood, 
until the moment when, crossing the desolate campagna, you 
first beheld the mighty dome of St. Peter cleave the azure 
skies? 

The Piazza del Popolo, opening out with such grand, 
and stately magnificence, realizes all one's poetic fancies, with 
its three splendid fountains, springing upwards in pillars 
of glistening light under the bright sun, cooling the air, and 
lulling the senses, with their melodious murmurs; — its 
mysterious Obelisk, browned by unnumbered centuries, — 
its dark groves, and above all its towering Pincian , — the 
hill of Gardens. How majestically that hill rises aloft, the 
sides shaded by umbrageous cypress, and ilex groves, broken 
and varied" by sumptuous porticos, — descending terraces, 
— rich ballustrades, — graceful statues, — stately trophies; — 
a palladian scene, such as the imagination of a Poet might 
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call forth in a delicious day dream! Beautiful PincianI — 
diademed with leafy groves, and wreathed with glowing flow- 
ers, I love thee well, for, on thy classic outline my eye 
first rested on entering Rome! — 

Those twin churches too,— that salute the traveller as he 
traverses the Piazza, with such a gracious , and appropriate 
welcome, in this city of the western Patriarch, I greet ye, as 
ye first greeted me. — And those splendid palaces— bordering 
the fair space, and that triple vista — opening into ideal and 
untrodden realms of historic, and classic recollections, — the 
Babuino, — the Corso, — the Ripetta, — that seem to cleave 
the sublime city in long drawn lines, — leading away the 
mind to the solemn ruins of far off times lying beyond,— 
suggesting worlds of poetic imaginings, — and beckoning the 
stranger with such enticing fascination, — oh! take from me 
a loving, and a friendly greeting — for ye all became to me 
a second, and a spiritual home, dearer far than the pale land 
where first I saw the light! — 

What mighty shadows rise before me as I invoke the 
shadows of the past, standing beside the splashing foun- 
tains ! — What endless recollections ! — Through that columned .. ^ 
Gate came Constantine, — fresh from the bloody fight of the d.4; ^'« 
Pons Milvius, which fixed the destinies of Christianity.— His 
helmet wreathed with Laurel, — the sacred Labarum, bear- 
ing the mysterious symbol, carried before him. — As that 
symbol passed the roman gate, the pagan altars trembled,— 
the vast temples shook to their foundations, — for the de- 
mons knew that their fall was at hand, — and that Christian- 
ity had conquered! 

And, in the far off time,— when the savage Gauls, — 
tempted by the luscious grapes , and the blue skies of Italy, 
came rushing down from the north, like swarms of Locusts, 
from the Etruscan mountains, over the broad Campagna, — 
it was here they passed on to the Forum, where the stern 
old senators, clothed in their purple togas, sitting immove- 
ably before the stately temples, in their curule chairs, 
seemed to them as Gods! 
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The Emperor Galba too, — entered Rome this way, com-jj^ 0^^^^^ 
ing from the Milvian bridge, — where a horrid massacre /^^ 
had already drowned his laurels in blood — passing trium- / 
phantly along, attended by his Spanish and Gaulish Legions, 
little dreaming, — the indolent old man, — of the fearful death 
awaiting him, ere a few days were past, in the Forum, 
beside the milliarium aureum^ near the Lake of Curtius, 
where the pretorian guards, corrupted by Otho, cruelly 
massacred their unarmed aud feeble Emperor. 

Vitellius also— , coming out of Gaul, advanced from the 
Milvian bridge, through the Flaminian Gate, mounted on a 
superb white charger, while the senate and the people pres- 
sed on before , to make way for the new Caesar. He was 
followed by his troops, a stately procession of many^ nations, 
whose glittering arms, and rich apparel, called forth the 
admiration of the multitude. Around the eagles walked 
the prefects of the camp, the tribunes, and centurions, array- 
ed in white, presenting altogether a magnificent spectacle, 
worthy, says Tacitus, of a better Emperor. Bu^ that glittering 
scene was fated, after a few months, to end in a miserable 
deatL Vespasian approached rapidly from the East, and battle 
after battle was lost by the Vitellians. At length, when Ve- 
spasian had encamped under the walls of Rome , beside the 
Milvian bridge, Vitellius, seeing that he was forsaken by 
all, took refuge in an obscure chamber of the imperial 
palace, on the Palatine , but being quickly discovered , he 
was dragged along amidst the scoffs and insults of the rabble, 
towards the very stone in the Forum, where a few months 
before Galba had perished; there he was told to look 
around and behold his fallen statues,— and to remember Gal- 
ba — " And yet — replied the miserable old man — I have been 
your sovereign ! " — No matter, — he was hurried on to the 
. Gemoniae, the charnel of the malefactors, and there des- 
patched. — It would seem as if some evil genius attended 
every Emperor that entered Rome this way. — 
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The space of open ground now occupied by the Piazza, 
was formerly comprised within the vast expanse of the 
Campus Martius; the grassy plain undulating towards the 
river, whose yellow waters bathed its verdant banks. Part 
of the Piazza^ or at least the ground immediatly adjoining, 
surrounding the Augustan mausoleum, was laid ont in state- 
ly gardens, planted with sombre groves, intersected by 
broad walks, and magnificent Terraces, over which tall 
cypresses, aud massive ilex woods, flung down deep sha- 
dows. These consecrated woods were sown with white mo- 
numents, peeping through the dark branches. Here stood 
the sepulchre of the great Sylla, and here were also situat- 
ed the tombs of the freedmen, and clients of the Empe- 
rors, even in death assembled and watching, as it were, 
around the stately tomb, where rested the imperial dust. 
Fair and beautiful has been, in all ages, this vestibule to the 
eternal city! 

The tapering obelisk too, — standing in the centre of 
the Piazza, and surmounting the fountains, how rich in 
memories!— It stands nearly 100 feet high and is formed of 
red granite, and although broken in three places, the hiero- 
glyphics on its sides are still plainly legible. Erected by 
one of two brothers Maudouci and Susirei, who reigned 
in Egypt before Rhamses the second, to adorn the Temple 
of the Sun at Heliopolis, the On of scripture, Augustus 
transported it to Rome, after the battle of Actium, which, ^ ^ 
followed, as it was, by the death of Anthony and Cleopatra, /^^ * 
ensured the entire conquest of Egypt This graceful mo- 
nument of a despoiled land, carrying us back to the days 
of Moses, — was first erected in the CiTcuji^ Maximus, but as 
early as the reign of Valentinian, it had fallen from its pe- 
destal , and lay buried in the earth. Sixtus V. — that pa- 
triotic Pope, who, having once found the keys of St. Pe- 
ter, which he is said figuratively, ever to have sought, 
with his eyes fixed on the ground, held them so vigourously 
when they once were his — removed it in the sixteenth cen- 
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tury to its present site, consecrating the pagan emblem to 
the cross. The obelisk tells its own various tale. On one 
side, in worn and ancient letters, is engraven, "The Emperor 
Caesar, son of the divine Caesar Augustus, sovereign Pon- 
tiff, twelve times Emperor, eleven times Consul, fourteen 
times tribune, having conquered Egypt consecrated this 
gift to the Sun" On the otner side is inscribed, "Sixtus V, 
sovereign Pontiff , excavated, transported , and restored this 
obelisk, sacrilegiously consecrated by Augustus to the Sun, 
in the great Circus, where it lay in ruins, and dedica- 
ted it to the cross triumphant, in the fourth year of his 
pontificate." Then, in allusion to the church dedicated to 
the Madonna of the People, standing beside the Flaminian 
gate, follow these words, "Sanctified and glorious I rise be- 
fore the sanctuary of Her, whose virgin bosom bore the 
Sun of righteousness, (sol justitiae) under the reign of Au- 
gustus." 

That church dedicated to " Mary of the People " , — built 
as it were into the very walls of Rome, which rise frown- 
Ingly behind it, overshadowed by the Pincian woods, with 
its facade looking out so smilingly on the Piazza — and 
greeting with a holy welcome the passing stranger — must 
not be forgotten. 

On the spot where stands that church, once a lone- 
ly shrubbery, wild and tangled, lying between the luxu- 
riant groves,' embosoming the Augustan monument, and the 
.Colli Hc.'olorum (or hill of Gardens belonging to the Do- 
mitian iimily,) rose the ruins of Nero's tomb. Strange fa- 
culty, taat ^very inch of this classic soil is impressed with 
the ipeiMor of some world wide name! 

When the execration of the people, and the danger of in- 
stant death, had aroused Nero to a consciousness of the des- 
perate state of his affairs , he looked around, says Tacitus, 
for assistance, but, he looked in vain. He put away his lute, 
and wandered through the desolate halls of his palace, 
but all was solitary, already had the false courtiers forsa- 
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ken him, to welcome Galba on his appro?ich. Conscience 
began to exercise her rights, and Nero, the murderer of his 
brother, his mother, and his wife, now contemplated his 
crimes with horror, the avenging Furies already claimed him 
as their own, horrible dreams disordered his broken slum- 
bers, and that ominous verse of OEdipus which he had so often 
repeated when acting on the public stage, haunted him liiie 
a curse. "My wife, my father, and my mother, doom me 
dead." Portents and presages threatening his destruction were 
not wanting. The Lares fell from their pedestals, and the 
gates of the Augustan Mausoleum opened of themselves, 
while a voice was heard from within calling on his name. 
It was in vain that he tore up the letters which were pre- 
sented to him, containing the news of the Gallic insurrec- 
tion, that he proposed singing to the lute in the Forum 
his own misfortunes, and exciting the sympathy of the se- 
nate , by the sound of that divine voice. A deadly and ter- 
rible war was inevitable, the efifeminate Nero must fight, 
or he must die, yet he is incapable of arming himself cou- 
rageously against either event. With characteristic frivolity 
he employs his leisure over an hydraulic organ, which he 
has invented, he promises the Gods magnificent games if 
he succeeds, "the organ shall be then played for the first 
time, he himself will perform to their honor on the flute, 
and afterwards will dance in the Ballet of Turnus.'* When 
he must leave Rome to encounter the enemy , and has ar- 
rived in the revolted provinces, "he will," he says, "show 
himself unarmed to the rebels — without speaking a word 
he will sit down and weep — their hearts will be touched — 
the Legions will sing hymns in his honor, and all shall be 
forgotten ! " — The whole world had become a melodrama to 
this infatuated comedian. 

But Galba advances-— province after province declare 
in his favor — he is approaching the imperial city, — he is 
at hand. — When Nero hears this, he starts from the couch 
where he was reposing, flings to the ground two favorite 
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crystal cups, summons Locustawith her poisons, and gives 
himself over to cowardly despair. A thousand different 
projects rush through his brain. He will fly to the East, — 
and carrying with him his Lyre, sing at Alexandria. "Every 
country is a home for the artist'', he says, — " or he will 
seek an asylum in Parthia — he will show himself to the 
Senate in a mourning garb — he will fling himself at the 
feet of Galba". — Such are his incoherent ravings, but no one 
listens to him, and the pretorian Gaurds sternly refuse to 
leave the city. Even Tigellinus has abandoned him, — no 
helping hand, no friendly voice, is there to assist him. The 
courtiers have all fled, his very bed he finds has been pil- 
laged, in his absence. Driven to distraction, he cries out 
in wild accents for an executioner — for the gladiator Spi- 
culus. — But no one answers. "My friends desert me", he 
cries, and I cannot find an enemy." Armed with poison, 
he rushes to the Servilian gardens, but his dastard nature 
is incapable of ending his miserable life witii dignity. He 
looks around in despair, and can only exclaim, "What an 
artist will be lost to the world!" Then turning to the few 
followers who still linger around him , he asks " If there be 
no lurking place —no safe retreat ~ where he might retire 
to consider his situation?" — 

Phaon, his freedman, proposed conducting him to an 
obscure Villa he possessed, between the Salarian and the No- 
mentan ways; he accepted the offer, and went forth in all 
his wretchedness, without shoes, in a close tunic without even 
a mantle, with a handkerchief fastened over his face. As 
he and his attendants passed along they were assailed with 
questions. "What do they say of Nero at Rome?" says one. 
"Look" cries another "those men seek Nero". The Emperors 
horse — starting at a dead body lying in the road — caused 
the handkerchief to fall from his face, when a veteran sol- 
dier, who was passing, recognised, and saluted him. This 
misadventure increased Nero's fears; he hurried forward, 
and when arrived near the villa dismounted from his horse; 
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and entered the grounds by a side path, covered with 
briars and thorns. His unsandled feet were torn as he pas- 
sed. Phaon advised him to conceal himself in a sand pit, 
until he could open a subterraneous passage into the house, 
but Nero, perhaps dreading treachery, refused. " For, said 
he, that would be burying myself alive" He scooped up 
some dirty water in his hand , exclaiming in a doleful voice 
"Is this then the only drink for Nero?" 

An opening being made in the wall , he crept into a 
wretched chamber, and the master of the Golden House, the 
man who had squandered countless millions, was fain to 
throw himself upon an old matteras, on a miserable bed, 
coverd with a dirty counterpane. He asked for food, but turn- 
ed with disgust from the black bread , and foul water pre- 
sented to him. His friends, disgusted at his base pusillan- 
imity, urged him by one bold blow to end the struggle; he 
assented, but still lingered under various pretences, display- 
ing the most despicable cowardice. A trench was to be 
dug for his grave, wood was to be collected, fragments of 
marble were to be laid , water was to be brought for perfor- 
ming the last duties to his remains, — each minutiae was re- 
collected to eke out his last moments. Finally, when all had 
been prepared according to his wish, he drew forth two 
daggers, examined their points, and then returned them to the 
scabbard. "The fatal moment is not yet come," said he, "Sing 
the melancholy dirge and celebrate my last obsequies." — 
He looked around, and with his usual brutal selfishness, and 
disregard of human life, ("the ruling passion strong in 
death"), exclaimed, "Why, why, will not some one kill him- 
self, and teach me how to die?" Then starting up in, a tone 
of wild despair, he added, " Nero! this is infamy, you linger in 
disgrace; this is no time for dejected passions; the moment 
calls for manly fortitude." 

These words were no sooner uttered, than the sound of 
approaching horses was heard; the officers charged by the 
senate with the order for his exeeution were at hand. He 
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seized his dagger, and dealt a feeble blow, Epaphroditus his 

secretary came to his assistance, and inflicted a mortal 

wound. When the centurion entered the room , Nero faintly 

exclaimed, "you come too late". As he spoke he expired, 

his ferocious soul still imaged in his countenance, causing 

him to look more grim and terrible than ever. Icelus the 

freedman of Galba, who came to verify his death, suffered 

his attendants to burn the body where it lay, in the grave 

he himself had measured out. But he was not interred 

here, "for" says Suetonius "having wrapped his remains in 

a rich white stuff, embroidered with gold, his nurses Eclaga, 

and Alexandra with Acte the famous concubine, deposited 

them in the Domitian monument, which is seen from the 

Campus Martius, under the hill of Gardens. The tomb was / 

of porphyry , having an altar of Luna marble surrounded .^r^' ^^^ 

by a ballustrade, of Thasos marble". 

On the spot where rested the accursed ashes of the 
imperial matricide , grew in after times , a gigantic walnut 
tree, whose thick and shady branches became the haunt of in- 
numerable crows, which actually laid wast all that part of 
Rome. The assistance of the Virgin being invoked, according 
to the legend, she appeared to Pope Pascal II, (XI Century) 
and telling him that the crows were demons, and evil spirits, 
that kept watch over the ashes of Nero , ordered him to 
cut down the ominous tree, {albero malnato, as it is cal- 
led) to burn it, and scatter the ashes in the air, then to 
erect on that spot a church in her honor. The com- 
mand was literally accomplished, and the heavenly mo- 
ther, the type of feminine purity, and mercy, is invoked 
on the spot where once rested all that was mortal of the 
infamous Nero. The contrast afforded is at once striking 
and suggestive. 

The church was raised by public collection , hence its 
name. Over the door is a miraculous image of the Virgin, 
bearing the inscription "Tu honorificentia populi nostri," 
placed here by Gregory IX. The image is said to have been 

2 
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successfully invoked by Gregory XIII on occasion of a ter- 
rible plague at Rome, in the year 1578. 

There is a peculiarly religious beauty in the interior pf 
this church, and the utmost reverence is observable, in the 
crowds of the poorer classes, who at all hours of Uie day 
offer up their prayers, under the lofty roof. Pinturicchio's 
paintings, and frescoes, the graceful sculptures, on the 
tombs, the beautiful statue of Jonah, designed and exe- 
cuted by Raphael, the fine painted glass windows, the 
various monuments, and rich chapels, make it altogether, 
one of the most artistically interesting churches in Rome. 
Bernini's hand has been busy here, as elsewhere, but much 
remains that is venerable and ancient. 

Attached to the church is a convent of Augustan Friars. 
This portion of the building was pillaged, and destroyed, 
when Rome was sacked, during the pontificate of Clem- 
ent VII, by the army of Charles V. The Duke of Alva 
saved the church with difficulty. Before the convent was 
destroyed, Luther inhabited it during his stay in Rome, and 
here , that remarkable man offered up the host for the last 
time. When Christina Queen of Sweden, the eccentric 
daughter of Gustavus Adolphus, made her public entry 
into Rome, it was within these walls the cardinals, and mag- 
nates assembled to receive her. 

To those unlearned in classical annals , it may add a 
fresh interest to the Piazza del Popolo, to know that there 
J3iif' y/" Sylla was interred. Plutarch tells us, that his tomb was in 
' the Campus Martins, of which this Piazza formed a por- 

tion, and immemorial tradition points out the church of 
Santa Maria dei Miracoli as the spot. Some remains of his 
Mausoleum were visible as late as the pontificate of Paul III, 
and were known by the name of Theta. They were destroyed 
to assist in the erection of two towers, flanking the Fla- 
minian way, now incorporated into the modern gate of the 
Porta del Popolo. 
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Passing from the Piazza del Popolo, and its many and 
varied associations, towards the neighbouring Piazza di Spag- 
na, it seemed strange to me, that among the thousands 
who annually traverse that saxon settlement, so few should 
remember that there was situated, the celebrated Nauma- 
chia of Domitian, a Lake, according to Suetonius, which he 
caused to be excavated near the Tiber, surrounded by rows 
of seats, where naval battles were exhibited by complete 
fleets, a diversion in which he so much delighted, that even 
the most violent rain , did not drive him away, before the 
conclusion of the combat. 

The steps , leading from the Piazza to the church of the 
Trinity, crowded with artistically grouped beggars, is as 
well known to all stranger -visitors as our own homes, but 
few perhaps, among the many that mount those steps, under 
the genial sun of a roman winter day, know, or remem- 
ber, that it was on the summit of the Pincian hill, that the 
voluptuous gardens of LucuUus were situated. 

LucuUus, having bravely fought the battles of the re- A/*' ^ 
public in Asia, returned to Rome, where, after celebrating 
his triumph, he passed the time in voluptuous pleasures, 
and expense. "Indeed" says garrulous old Plutarch, "his 
life looks like an ancient comedy, where first we see great 
actions, both pohtical , and military, and afterwards feasts, 
debauches, races by torchlight, and every kind of frivolous 
amusement. For among frivolous amusements, I cannot but 
reckon his sumptuous Villas, walks, and baths, and still 
more so, the paintings, statues, and other works of art, 
which he collected at an immense expense, idly squander- 
ing away upon them the vast fortune which he had amas- 
sed in the wars. In so much that even now, when luxury 
has made such great advances, the gardens of LucuUus are 
numbered with those of Kings , and are esteemed the most 
magnificent even of these." 

We are pleasantly told by the same author, of his epi- 
curean banquets. One day, he met in the Forum, Cicero 
and Pompey, who seeing him disengaged , proposed dining 
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with him — LucuUus assented, and pressed them to come. 
We will wait on you, said Cicero, provided you give us 
nothing, but what is prepared for yourself. LucuUus made 
some difficulty about this part of the arrangement, but the 
others, knowing his extravagant habits, insisted. They even 
declared jocosely, that he should not be permitted to speak 
to his servants, save in their presence, After some laughing 
altercation, he was allowed to tell one of his attendants, 
"That he should sup in the hall of the Apollo that evening." 
They all went off to his abode, delighted at their manoeuvre, 
when what could exceed their astonishment, at finding the 
most gorgeous of his halls, dressed as for a magnificent 
festival, and a banquet prepared so rich, and costly, that 
50000 drachms would not suffice to pay for it! The mys- 
tery was explained in this way ; each of his halls had its 
particular allowance for provisions, plate, and furniture, so 
that the slaves, hearing which apartment he had selected, 
knew very well the expense he meant to incur, what side 
boards, and carpets they were to lay out, and what kind 
of entertainment he intended. There is a touch of magic 
about this anecdote, marvellously savouring of Aladdin, and 
his wonderful lamp, and the Genii who prepared the glit- 
tering palace in the course of the night, for the beautiful 
princess to look out on in the morning, from the windows 
of her harem. 

In the course of time, these gardens of Lucufius, be- 
came the property of Valerius Asiaticus. It was in the reign 
A-l) Ji/'/^^^ of Claudius, and Messafina rioted in wildest excesses as his 
Empress. The gardens were beautiful, every one extolled 
their magnificence, Valerius being an ''deganf, little infe- 
rior in luxurious extravagance to LucuUus. Messalina, like 
another Jezebel, cast her eyes on the fair enclosure; it must 
become hers at any cost; so like Naboth, Asiaticus must be 
removed. So he was arrested at Baia, and led before Clau- 
dius. The Empress suborned SuUius, to accuse him of cor- 
rupting the army, and of living in a licentious manner. This 
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latter charge was not happily imagined in the presence of Mes- 
salina, that high priestess of depravity. Asiaticus defended 
himself with pathetic eloquence , even the leaden Claudius • 
was touched , and Messalina herself dropped a tear; but re- 
membering the gardens, she quickly wiped it away, and left 
the room, quite ashamed of her weakness, earnestly enjoining 
Vitellius her confidant not to suffer her prisoner to escape. 
Those gardens were too tempting ; she positively could not 
allow herself to be overcome. — The only question was, how 
was Asiaticus to be despatched?. As an excessive favor he 
was permitted to choose his own way of dying. Messalina 
by this act of clemency, had now quite satisfied all the 
requirements of her imperial conscience. — 

Asiaticus, however, hovering on the borders of the grave, 
spoke boldly out: "he was indignant" he said, at "faUing by 
the intrigues of an artful and abandoned woman." Messa- 
lina was very indifferent, as to his general sentiments on 
her conduct , but when she heard that he had opened his 
veins, and was dead, she was delighted. — 

The unscrupulous sinner, having thus compassed her 
murderous purpose, took possession of the gardens, but 
what had been acquired by blood, became to her, in the 
course of retributive justice, a fatal curse. Tempted by 
the exquisite beauty of her new acquisition, the profligate 
Empress abandoned herself to those monstrous excesses, 
that have made her name symbolical of all that is foulest, 
and most repugnant in woman. Within these classic groves, 
the "divine Messalina," whose very shoes were kissed, 
and honored by base sycophants, passed her hours in 
gay festivities. The season being autumn, she celebrated the 
baccanalian festivities of the Brumalia, wine presses groaned, 
juice pressed from the grape flowed in copious streams, 
while round the vats, groups of Bacchantes, dressed in ti- 
ger-skins, and wreathed with the luscious grape, trod with 
wild transports, in frolic measures, as at the rites of Bac- 
chus. In the midst of the revellers, Messalina displayed 
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the graces of her person, with her hair flowing over her 
shoulders in artful negligence, and a thyrsus waving in her 
hand, she glided round with joyous song, and dance. Some 
one, in the midst of these festivities, climbed up into a tree, 
and exclained in mockery, "that he saw a dreadful storm 
gathering at Ostia." 

Claudius was at the time absent from Rome, at Ostia^ 
where, little suspecting his dishonor, he spent his time 
in reforming the general licentiounsess of roman manners, 
adding fresh letters to the alphabet, and eating and drink- 
ing to excess. He was so engrossed by his enthusiasm for 
the morality of the masses, he had no time to look at home. 
Happy fool! ''where ignorance is bliss", — "but the proverb 
is somewhat musty" — .Yet stupid as he was, the truth was 
at length forced upon him. He returned to Rome. Messa- 
lina, forsaken by all her court save three attendants, de- 
clares she must see him, traverses the city on foot, and, 
finding no better conveyance than a cart used to carry 
away rubbish from the gardens, mounts on it, and sets 
forth on the road to meet him. "Hear your unhappy wife" 
cries she — "hear the mother of your children. ' — Her entreat- 
ies are however drowned by his reproaches. Narcissus the 
freedman, her particular enemy who is in the chariot along 
with Claudius, takes care that he should not relent, by 
recounting to him her late excesses. As they enter Rome, 
the children approach, to intercede for their unhappy mother. 
Narcissus orders them away. Vibidia, the eldest of the vestal 
virgins, presents herself before the Emperor, to entreat 
that he will not condemn the Empress unheard, but she 
is told, "It would be more suitable for her to mind the sac- 
rifices and to retire." Messalina's fate was fixed, she her- 
self saw she had overstepped the possibility of pardon, and 
that all was lost. She passed the whole night preceeding 
her death, on the summit of the Pincian, within those ill- 
fated gardens. Stretched on the ground, with her mother 
seated beside her, she awaited the fatal sentence. Lepida, 
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with the courage of a roman matron, urged her daughter 
to fall by her own hand, but Messalina, steeped in luxurious 
indulgence, was devoid of all moral courage ; she asked for 
a poignard, yet she clung to life; she looked around at 
the fair scene, and lamented her fate; then, aiming a feeble 
blow at her throat, she shrunk back affrighted. At length a 
tribune appeared , and despatched her with a single stroke , 
so her own blood ran out over the soil , purchased by the 
blood of Asiaticus! 

And it is on this spot, that pure and lovely girls hymn 
forth each day hosannahs to their Maker! — Every visitor to 
Rome has admired the silvery tones of those fresh young 
voices, echoing forth in the solemn church of the Trinity, 
at the sweet twilight hour, when the Ave Maria is entoned. 
Strange and mysterious parallel, the abandoned Empress, 
whose name stands as a watchword for every vice, and that 
holy sisterhood and those innocent virgins! Such thril- 
ling contrasts are not to be found out of Rome, where lit- 
erally "he who runs may read" the most wondrous lessons, 
if so be that he apply his mind in an earnest spirit of in- 
quiry. The accursed soil where once the pagan gardens 
flourished, has undergone a moral regeneration by the pre- 
sence of the pious nuns that now inhabit it; yet, the dark 
memories enshrouded by that spot still linger there, and 
must ever afford a vivid, though painful interest, to the 
reflecting mind. 
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-At Rome the whole world finds a common home; either 
as religious, or artistic pilgrims, we all kneel before a com- 
mon shrine; distinctions of country, of grade, of opinion, 
national prejudices, and customs are forgotten by every 
nation ; even the glowing excitement of the ever attractive 
present, fades, before the mighty spirit of the past, hover- 
ing over this Empress of cities. — 

Catholics, be they French, English , Americans, Asia- 
tics, or Greeks, — no matter what nation, naturally and 
spontaneously join, in one universal feeling of religious ci- 
tizenship, within the walls of a city, at once the cradle, 
and the centre of their creed. — They worship at one altar, 
they unite in venerating the great western Patriarch , they 
recite the same prayers, they celebrate the same awful sa- 
crifice, uniting in spirit those far oflF nations, otherwise di- 
vided and distant as the poles. 

To the entire world, the fallen glories of Rome are 
of a deep and eloquent significance, her history a field 
of common interest, but, it is alone reserved for the Pa- 
pist to appropriate, so to say, the great city to himself t 
he can alone embrace, at once her past, her present, and 
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her future. There is an inexpressible grandeur in the idea 
of thus sharing Rome's faith, charity, and learning, and join- 
ing as with one hand, and one heart, in her feasts, her 
ceremonies, her fasts, — all, but harmonious cadences in 
the great peoen of /ove, and praise, sung by the whole Ca- 
tholic community. 

"Centre of the catholic world, Rome, from the earliest 
centuries became the rallying point of the East, and of the 
West; here all important affairs were canvassed, and all 
religious matters, whether for the defence, or the propaga- 
tion of the gospel arranged. The Catholic hierarchy still 
hidden in the gloom of the catacombs, was the arbitress in 
various disputes between different churches. Corinth came 
weeping, and deploring her unhappy schism , as a daughter 
to a mother, the Eastern church called on Rome to de- 
cide the vexed question, of the orthodox season for obser- 
ving Easter, the African church submitted to the patriarch 
of the West, the decision of her diflficulties in rebaptizing. 
heretics. — "From all parts, says Innocent I. the world 
comes to drink at the apostolic fount", — "Innumerable 
consultations are addressed to us" says St. Leon" — "Your 
church is the mother of all churches, " writes to Pope John 
the Emperor Justinian, and we suffer not that you should 
be ignorant of anything that interests the other churches." 

Now St. Peters, is the material and palpable expres- 
sion of the papal power, fixed, immutable, supreme. The 
waves may beat, the thunders roll, the storm may rage, 
nay, destruction may advance even to its very threshold, 
but those marble walls stand sure, for they are founded 
on a rock, — the rock of primitive Christianity. Time 
and chance, custom and superstition, may have overchar- 
ged them with much that is extraneous jind superogatory, 
but their foundation is divine; it rests on the great corner 
stone of our common salvation, and it is written that the 
hand of man shall not prevail against it. 
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If there is one spot, on the wide surface of this vast 
globe, where all prejudices ought to be forgotten, it is th6 
threshold of St. Peter's, the common object of yearly pil- 
grimage to thousands of all nations, coming hither from 
the uttermost corners of the earth,' in every century. 
Books, painting, language, poetry, and learning , have been 
exhausted to do honour to this glorious Basilica, — the regal 
diadem, still glittering on the mouldering brow of the fall- 
en Queen of cities; yet, what pen, what pencil ever has, 
or ever can, do justice to that "vast and wondrous dome, 
to which Diana's marvel was a cell." Even the cold sar- 
castic Gibbon, warms into enthusiasm when he designates 
St. Peters, as "the most glorious Temple ever raised to 
religion. " 

I desire to dedicate a few pages to the consideration 
of. this magnificent symbol of the great mother church. 
In connection with its historical associations, much may be 
collected of special interest to the stranger, — for as Vol- 
taire says, speaking of another subject, "Beaucoup en ont 
parl6' mais peu Tout connu." 

In classic days, the quarter now called the Vatican, 
lying beyond the Tiber, formed a portion of those fertile 
Ouintilian meadows, cultivated by the hands of Cincinnatus, 
where the lictors, sent by the Senate, found him labour- 
ing , when called on to lead the rcftnan Legions. — Tacitus 
speaks of the Vatican as a vile and infamous quarter (in- 
farmhus Vaticani locis). Even as late as the reign of Vi- 
tellius, the soldiers quartered in that neighbourhood, con- 
tracted diseases, and epidemic distempers. — In earlier 
times, it was avoided by the pagans, from the horrible ser- 
pents, that infected the rocks and pools in the valley. — 
To the early Christians, the spot was execrable, on account 
of the abominable rites, and foul superstitions, practised 
at the Temple of the Bona Dea, and of Apollo. — The hills 
surrounding the Vatican were partly laid out in gardens, 
belonging to Agrippina, daughter of Agrippa and Julia, and 
grandaughter of Augustus, Caligula first built in the valley 
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where now stands the Basilica. He erected a Circus to which 
a spacious portico was attached. Here Claudius his suc- 
cessor, Suetonius tells us, exhibited the games of the 
Circus, as well as combats of wild beasts, and gladiators. 

Domitia the aunt of Nero, also owned a portion of 
the ground, laid out in gardens. The possession cost her 
dear, for Nero, who frequently inhabited this part of Rome, 
looking with longing eyes on his aunt's garden , condemned 
her to death, in order to become her heir. 

In the early part of his reign ,. all this portion of the 
city lying beyond the Tiber, became infamous as the scene 
of his profligate pleasures. The Milvian Bridge, accord- 
ing to Tacitus, was the favourite rendezvous for midnight 
revelry, and at the Vatican, the Emperor first exhibited 
his charioteering talent in public, causing a wide space 
to be enclosed in the valley as an arena , where he invi- 
ted the attendance of the multitude, and gratified their 
passion for public diversions. This arena, added to the 
buildings already constructed by Caligula, became the nu- 
cleus of the vast palace, and edifices, that occupied the very 
site of St. Peters , and it was here , that Nero committed 
many of the most revolting cruelties on the Christians. 
"Men," says Suetonius in Nero's life "infected by a new and 
malignant superstition," a designation of them in which the 
historian evidently coincides, classing them with charioteers, 
actors, and vagabonds , in enumerating the lower classes 
which the Emperor intended to reform. When Rome was set 
on fire, either in a mad frolic of Nero's, or by accident, 
the deed, as is well known was ascribed to the Christians, 
"a race of men" according to Tacitus, " detested for their evil 
practises." Nero found it convenient to ascribe an unpopular 
and odius act, generally believed to have been commit- 
ted at his own instigation, to an obscure sect, just rising 
into general notice. A set of abandoned wretches were 
suborned to declare them guilty, and on this evidence the 
Christians were condemned, as having fired the city, "out 
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of their sullen hatred to the whole human race/' — One 
may plainly perceive by this accusation that the Christians, 
were confounded with the Jews, whose stern prejudices, and 
strange aversion to all foreigners, made them generally 
detested. 

The Christians convicted by false witnesses, were put 
to death with exquisite tortures, and to their sufferings Nero 
added mockery, and derision. "Some were covered with 
the skins of wild beasts , and left to be devoured by dogs , 
others were nailed to the cross, numbers were burnt 
alive, and many, covered with inflammable matter, were 
lighted up, when the day declined, to serve as torches 
during the night." Juvenal, as well as Tacitus, describes these 
barbarities with horror. — For the convenience of seeing 
this tragic spectacle, Nero lent his own gardens. He added 
the sports of the Circus, and assisted in person, sometimes 
driving a curricle, and occasionally mixing with the rabble 
in his coachman's dress. The midnight horrors of that 
amphitheatre in the valley of the Vatican, illuminated with 
the blazing bodies of the Christian martyrs, who can tell? 

According to some authorities, St. Peter was crucified 
here, but the more generally received tradition records, that 
the great Apostle suffered on the neighbouring heights of 
the Janiculum, where the church of San Pietro in Montorio 
is erected. The obelisk standing in the centre of the Piazza 
of St. Peters, beside the glorious fountains, once adorned 
the Spinoe of Nero's amphitheatre. How often has this 
curious local remnant of pagan ages, first placed in that po- 
sition by Caligula, beheld Nero, in 'the garb of a chario- 
teer, drive madly round the enclosure, now encircled by 
the matchless colonnade. The obelisk is surmounted by a 
cross , and was placed on its present site by Sixtus V. 

This valley, these stones, the surrounding heights ac- 
cursed by cruelty, reeking with holy blood , the very Cir- 
cus, where the impious Nero imagined he had crushed Chri- 
stianity in its cradle, was decreed by the inscrutable pro- 
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vidence of God, as the spot where the grandest, and most 
august Temple man ever conceived, should rise in his ho- 
nor. On the soil where the serpent crawled, where Nero's 
mad persecution commenced , the mosaic prophecy is lite- 
rally fulfilled, and "the woman's seed, bruises the serpents 
head." Here , where once an idiotic multitude sought the 
lying oracles of demons, a double victory, over hell, and* 
the grave is achieved , and Christians assemble to celebrate 
the bloodless Sacrifice, and listen to the Gospel of Christ. 

"But thou, of temples old or altars new 
Standest alone — with nothing like to thee — 
Worthiest of God — the holy and the true.'* 

Many of the martyrs sacrificed by the rage of Nero, 
were by the tender care of Christian widows, and holy 
virgins, interred in the neighbouring caves, and grottoes, near 
the imperial gardens and circus. Tradition points out this 
locality as the sepulchre of St. Peter. Within these grottoes, 
at once the tomb, the asylum, and the cradle of primitive 
Christianity, Pope Anacletus, successor of St. Peter, erect- 
ed a small oratory, where the tears, the groans, and the 
prayers, of the early Saints, and confessors, during the course 
of the many horrible persecutions that rent the Church, were 
poured out, beside the lowly altar, hid in the deep gloom 
of the subterranean rocks, unheeded, and unknown by 
men, but heard, and registered in Heaven. 

These subterranean tombs, and asylums, are evidently 
customs borrowed from the East. The Bible, as well as 
the accounts of travellers assure us, that this mode of se- 
pulchre prevailed there. When our Lord died, Joseph of 
Arimathea begged the body of Pilate, "and laid it in his 
own new tomb, which he had hewn out in the rock." 
Now the first missionaries of Christianity, St. Peter, and 
St. Paul, and their followers, being Jews, would naturally 
desire to be interred according to the manner of their na- 
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tion, while the knowledge that their Lord was laid in the 
living rock, would further endear, and consecrate the custom 
to every primitive Christian, hence these early graves the 
nucleus of the countless catacombs encircling Rome. — 

When , at the accession of Constantino , — who is said 
to have beheld the vision of the glorious cross in the hea- 
vens, from the heights over the Vatican, the modern Monte 
Mario, — peace was restored to the earth, and the Church 
finally triumphed over paganism , the primitive oratory of 
Pope Anacletus was transformed into a Basilica, more wor- 
thy of the sacred associations invoked by the spot. 

On the day fixed for laying the foundation, Constantino 
repaired to the Vatican, and divesting himself of his imperial 
diadem, and purple robe, opened the ground, and bore away 
twelve baskets full of earth, in honor of the twelve apostles; 
"Was it not just," asks a great modern divine and histo- 
rian, "that the hands of the Caesars, once defiled by the ser- 
vice of idols, should be sanctified by labouring at the erec- 
tion of the house of the true God?** 

On this occasion, says the same authority, the body of 
St. Peter was raised from the tomb where it had lain con- 
cealed, and being placed in a case of sculptured silver, 
was deposited at the foot of the altar. Constantino, and 
his mother Helena, were prodigal in their donations and pre- 
sents to the new Basilica , which was consecrated by Pope 
Sylvester AD 324 — In this state it remained until the acces- 
sion of Nicholas V, a Pontiff, who so richly compensated for 
the obscurity of his birth; by his elevated sentiments, and 
noble understanding. He first conceived the magnificent 
idea of restoring Roiije, to at least some portion of her an- 
cient splendour, and, as a commencement of so vast an un- 
dertaking, naturally turned his thoughts towards the august, 
and ancient shrine, honoured by all Catholics, as the tomb 
of the apostle , to whom were intrusted the spiritual keys. 

In order to execute the splendid erection he medita- 
ted, the celebrated architect Albert! was galled to Rome, 
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and the plan of the new Basilica settled. Before the tribune 
was finished , Nicholas expired. Three centuries were 
fated to elapse , ere the mighty work was entirely comple- 
ted. After an interval of 50 years, the warlike Pontiff, Ju- 
lius II, induced by personal vanity, imagined for himself a 
gorgeous monument intended to become the admiration 
of future ages, to be placed within the new temple. The 
continuation of the building he confided to Bramante, the 
kinsman of Raphael, while his own monument was to 
be executed by Michael Angelo. Again fresh foundations 
were laid, but the death of the great architect Bramante, 
and subsequently that of the Pope, suspended the works. 
Leo X not less anxious than his predecessor to execute the 
magnificent design, conceived by the two greatest architects 
that ever existed, intrusted its execution to Sangallo,. Fra 
Giocondo, and Raphael. But untimely death carried them 
all off, ere much progress had been made. Many different 
architects were called in, but nothing memorable was achie- 
ved until Paul III confided the works to Michael Angelo, 
who in commencing the dome, built, as the Romans say, 
"in the air, what Agrippa constructed on the earth," the 
dome of the Pantheon being only two feet smaller in dia- 
meter than that of St. Peters, which is raised 300 feet from 
'the ground. Under Michael Angelo*s direction the body of 
the edifice was finished. Vignola, and Giacomo Delia Porta 
succeeded him, but the stupendous dome was not com- 
pleted. Sixtus V intrusted its execution, as well as that of 
the lantern, to Fontana. Then came the fatal blunder, for 
Paul V, highly venerating some particular portion of the 
ancient church, would not allow it to be removed Other 
considerations were not wanting, until overcome by foolish 
scruples and persuasions, the pontiff was induced to de- 
cide on the design of Carlo Maderno, in preference to the 
original plan of Michael Angelo, and to substitute a Latin, 
instead of a Greek cross, as before proposed. The want 
of harmony in the whole design and the unconsciousness 
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of its overwhelming size, that strange optical delusion, which 
causes an immense edifice to appear infinitely smaller than 
it really is. were the consequences of that change. Those 
who esteem that peculiarity a merit, must be totally igno- 
rant of the proper effect which architecture ought to pro- 
duce; it is a great and fundamental error, never contem- 
plated by the great Michael Angelo in his original design. 
Not even the fabulous size of the angels supporting 
the marble shells, containing holy water, standing on either 
hand on entering, which are six feet high, and yet only 
appear of the ordinary size of monumental cherubs, can 
dissipate this impression. I am confident that no person 
ever entered St. Peters for- the first time, without being 
confounded, and disappointed, at the comparative smallness 
of its apparent proportions. Its mighty bulk is only per- 
ceptable after an examination of its various colossal details, 
at first sight the interior appears considerably less im- 
posing in size than our own St. Pauls. The magnificent 
vestibule is perhaps the only portion of the edifice, fully an- 
swering to ones high wrought expectations. 

And now standing upon that sacred threshold — ad 
limina Apostolorum — let us pause a moment, and recall the 
wondrous procession of pilgrims , who like a chain of gold 
unfolding before our eyes, and linking us to far off centu- 
ries, have passed through this portal. I never enter the 
hallowed space without calling to mind the emperors, 
the kings, the pontiffs, the saints, and the great doctors, 
pillars of the Church, who coming from the East, and from 
the West, to honor the tomb of Peter, that pilot of the Gali- 
lean Lake, passed by where I tread. 

At the head of this stately companv, whose dim sha- 
dows still seem to haunt, and hover over, the ancient 
shrine they loved so well, appears Constantine the great, 
the conqueror of Maxentius, who while lying encamped 
upon Monte Mario , beheld that glorious vision of the 
illuminated cross, in which sign he conquered. Theo- 

3 
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dosius comes next, that powerful sovereign, who so meek- 
ly submitted to the penance inflicted on him by the holy 
Bishop St. Ambrose, for the barbarities he caused to be com- 
mitted at Thessalonica, lying before the altar in Milan Ca- 
thedral, clothed in dust and ashes. Theodosius came 
to Rome before undertaking a war against Eugenius, and 
offered up his prayers at St. Peter's for a speedy victory. 
Valentinian the Eastern Emperor came also , with his wife 
Eudoxia, and his mother Galla Placidia, and Bellisarius, 
Justinian's great general, the conqueror of the barbarians, 
the hero of Rome, laid his laurels on the hallowed altar. 
Towering above the rest appears a gigantic form, wearing 
a countenance both terrible and stern. It is the fierce 
Totila, before whom all nations shrink, for his footsteps 
tread in blood, but see — this ravager of nations, this re- 
morseless conqueror, beside the apostle's tomb, is gentle, 
and patient as a lamb. Another crowned head of a bar- 
barian king is there, Cedwalla, king of the West Saxons, 
who leaving his far off island-kingdom, approaches as a 
humble catechumen, to receive baptism within the walls of 
the ancient Basilica. Nor is this the only royal pilgrim 
from our own infant isle, Concred king of the Murcians came 
to Rome, and beside the apostle's tomb, divesting himself 
of the regal garments, became a monk in a neighbouring 
monastery. 

But what an endless procession unfiles before me, 
"a line stretching out to the crack of doom"; to name one 
half were impossible. Luitprand king of the Lombards, Ina 
king of England, Carloman of France, Richard, of En- 
gland, Bertrade the wife of Pepin, and mother of Charle- 
magne, and Offa the Saxon, who in an excess of zeal, made 
his kingdom tributary to St. Peter. 

What an interminable procession too, of the most 
powerful German Emperors, the Othos, the Henries, 
with their wives and sons, all bent on the same pious 
pilgrimage. 
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Pre eminent among these illustrious sovereigns, advan- 
ces one of a tall and stately presence, it is Charlemagne, 
the restorer of the Roman Empire, and the favourite of the 
Church. Four times did this warrior king visit St. Peters. 
On the last occasion, in the year 800, receiving the crown 
from the hands of Leo III humbly kneeling beside the 
altar, while the Romans shouted forth in poeans of rejoicing, 
as at an ancient triumph. One of his successors, Lothaire, 
also received the crown from Pascal I. — Our own Alfred, 
the type of holiness and goodness, received his crown on 
the same spot, passing along the same ground, on which 
we tread, and many other princes, german and french, too 
numerous to mention, who also journeyed to Rome for the 
same purpose. 

So universal was the veneration with which the old Ba- 
silica was regarded, than even the savage Alaric, the conquer 
or, and the spoiler of the eternal city, trembled to approach 
St. Peters, and though burning and devasting so many glo- 
rious temples, palaces, and monuments, by a remarkable 
exception spared its walls, and left unmolested those fu- 
gitives who had taken refuge there. 

We, of the nineteenth century, may forget that on this 
spot tho blood of martyrs was poured out like water, that 
within the hollows of those low-rocky banks around St. Pe- 
ters, their bones were interred , but the medieval Barba- 
rians, — enemies, schismatics, conquerors though they were, 
remembered, and trembled. 

At either extremity of the truly palatial hall that pre- 
cedes the entrance, the Church has recorded two of its great 
political benefactors , Constantine , and Charlemagne , su- 
perbly throned in niches at either extremity, one recall- 
ing, the final victory of Christianity over Paganism, the 
other the establishment of the Church's temporal dominion 
over Europe. I say nothing of the execution of the sta- 
tues embodying these events, because the less said on that 
subject the better, the idea and the position are alone 
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grand, the statues themselves being in the worst possible 
taste , rampant specimens of the fluttering Bernini school. 
On the great bronze doors opening into the central nave, 
are sculptured the martyrdom of St. Peter, and the 
principal events connected with the Council of Florence, 
where the union of the Greek, and Latin Churches, was 
accomplished. Opposite, over the entrance, is the ce- 
lebrated Navicella by Giotto, so ill placed, and ill seen 
in such a situation, that some special reason seems ne- 
cessary to explain it. The reason is this. For many ge- 
nerations the ignorant pagan converts to Christianity, con- 
tinued to observe the heathen custom of venerating the sun, 
before entering the church. In order to present them with 
a fitting object of homage, this beautiful mosaic occupied 
in the old Basilica, the same position in which it is now 
placed. It is further related, that the learned Cardinal Ba- 
ronius never failed a single day, during the space of thirty 
years, to bow before this symbol of the primitive church, 
tossed on the stormy sea of persecution, and of sin, re- 
peating to himself this prayer. — "Lord save me from the 
waves of sin, as thou didst save Peter, from the waves of 
the sea.'' — 

There is much less to admire in the sculptured de- 
corations of St. Peters than might be expected. The jib- 
sence of painting, and the substitution of mosaic, which 
however well executed cannot aspire to originality of con- 
ception, or harmony of surface, and has always a glazy 
look, leaves a great blank. The celebrated Piet^ by Mi- 
chael Angelo to the right on entering, never excited my en- 
thusiasm, the column of iron beside it, is, according to 
tradition , one of the twelve pillars of the temple of Jeru- 
salem, placed here by Constantine. The general character 
of the monuments is of that objectionable french taste I so 
cordially abominate, weak, and mannered imitations of a 
school , essentially insipid and emasculate. If there be a 
Cerchio in the Inferno especially devoted to peccant Artist's, 
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Bernini ought to suffer unutterable torments, for all the evil 
his naturally fine geniiis was the means of accomplishing. 
He alone is answerable for many of the marble caricatures 
that disfigure the aisles of St. Peters. 

The monument of Pius VII by Tborwaldsen, is a weak 
composition, feebly executed, and utterly unworthy of the 
genius of so great a sculptor. Pius looks more like an old 
woman, than the heroic, and virtuous Pontiflf, whom even 
the thunders of the modern Jupiter Tonans inhabiting the 
Tnilleries, failed to intimidate. The monument to the Stuart 
family, struck me as being altogether the worst specimen 
of Canova s art I had ever seen. There seems to be an 
absolute fatality about these great Artists efforts for the 
decoration of St. Peters. The present baptismal font, once 
served as the cover to the sarcophagus of Otho II, a painful 
association, as connected with the hopeful purity of the 
sacred rite. 

I must confess, that the impression first conveyed to 
my mind by the bronze statue of St. Peter, was most repul- 
sive, but one gradually learns at Rome, to look from the type, 
to the anti-type, and to honor an idea, the execution of 
which may be extremely defective. A great Catholic autho- 
rity denies that this is a statue of Jupiter Capitohnus; ac- 
cording to his account, Leo the great, after the apostles 
miraculous interposition in preventing the entrance of Attila 
into Rome , melted the bronze of a statue of Jupiter, 
in order, out of the material, to form an image of the apostle, 
whose interposition , more potent in protecting Christian 
Rome, than the fabled deity had been in defending the an- 
cient city, had called forth the liveliest sentiments of na- 
tional gratitude. 

The magnificent haldacchino of gilt bronze surmount- 
ing the high altar, cast from the bronze that once adorned 
the roof of the Pantheon, appears to the unaccustomed eye 
only of the ordinary altitude. One hears with astonish- 
ment that those gold encircled pillars, are highfer than the 
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lofty Farnese palace , whose broad roof supported by its 
elaborate cornice, seen from the Tiber, towers above the 
noblest, and vastest architectural monuments around. Mass 
can only be celebrated at the high altar by the Pontiff 
himself, and so great is the reverence with which the con- 
fessional is regarded, that ail, — be they kings, princes, or 
emperors, nay even the Pope -himself, are commanded to 
bow before it. The Cupola, that truly sublime inspiration 
of Michael Angelo, rises, hke a sculptured poem above. Upon 
its vast side, 300 feet in height, and 130 ft in diameter, 
all the magnificence of a Church, at once Catholic, and trium- 
phant, is accumulated. It blazes like a dazzling firma- 
ment, sown with sculpture, mosaic, and carving, all gorgeous 
with colours, and glittering like a rainbow, as the rich 
gleams of a southern sun come streaming down. Upon this 
mimic hemisphere are imaged the glorious hierarchs , the 
blessed saints, the Queen of Ang els, that mother maid "our 
tainted nature's solitary boast." 

"Vergine bella, che di Sol vestita, 
Coronata di stelle, al sommo Sole 
Piacesti si , che 'n te sua luce ascose. " 

Above sit enthroned the awful Trinity , beholding as it were 
the nations and languages, principalities and powers, pass- 
ing to and fro on the marble floors below. — The ever 
present eye of God is fitly imaged as keeping watch within, 
, over Saint and sinner, in this sublimest of all earthly tem- 
ples, while without, towering over all, piercing the blue 
Italian skies, the cross appears, in snowy purity ruling 
the infinite! 

"Stranger", says a famous Catholic authority writing 
of St. Peters, "you, who are unhappy enough to approach 
the august shrine of the glorious Apostle, with a soul de- 
filed with impious doubt, and you pilgrims of empty scien- 
ce, inspired with vain curiosity, all that now remains for 
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you is to retire. — All the internal beauties of this superb 
edifice have passed before you, as a brilliant panorama; 
you have admired them with more or less intelligence, cri- 
ticised them with more or less sincerity, and knowldge, 
now the pageant is over." 

"The interior beauty of the house of God is shrouded 
from your eyes, the poetic symbolism of the vast monu- 
ment is beyond your comprehension, for the supernatural 
world of celestial beings inhabiting these sacred shrines, 
are veiled from your eyes; a fitting understanding of these 
mysteries being alone reserved for the pious Catholic." — 

Warned by this exordium. I conclude. 



THE 

CAMPUS MARTIUS 
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VV ithin the area of the ancient Campus Martius is 
included the principal portion of modern Rome, "her domes 
and turrets crowned, with many a cross." It was formerly 
enclosed and belted by the low hills of the Capitol, the 
Viminal, the Quirinal, and the Collis hortulorum or hill of 
Gardens, and bounded on the opposite extremity by the 
banks of the Tiber. Where the stately Corso, the medieval 
Piazza di Venezia, and the fountain strewed Piazza del Po- 
polo, vibrate with active life, presenting a bustling scene 
of picturesque confusion, anciently extended a rich and 
fertile plain, covered with waving fields of golden corn, a 
royal estate, or apanage, reserved by Romulus as his pri- 
vate patrimony, and devoted to the especial benefit of the 
kings his successors. After the expulsion of Tarquinius, 
and the fall of the kingly dynasty, this fertile plain was 
converted into an open meadow, dedicated to military exer- 
cise, and public amusement, purposes for which its level 
grassy surface, and vicinity to the river, were admirably 



" It happened" says garrulous old Livy, who ever 
loves to give the why and the wherefore of every occur- 
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rence, "that there was on the ground a crop of corn, ripe 
for the sickle , and because it would have been an impiety 
to make use of the produce of the field, a great number 
of men were sent in, who carrying it in baskets, threw 
the crop, grain and straw together, into the Tiber, whose 
waters were low at that time. The heaps of corn being 
dammed up in the shallows, and having contracted a co- 
vering of mud, sunk, and remained fixed, by which means, 
added to the accumulation of other materials, an island 
was gradually formed." Thus the crops growing on the 
consacreted ground dedicated to Mars, on the Tarquiniis 
field, formed the embryo of that large, and thickly over 
built Isola del Tevere , every stranger has so often traversed. 

At first the Campus Martius was ill-drained, and mars- 
hy, but in the course of time it came gradually to be im- 
proved and beautified. During the republic but few pu- 
blic buildings were erected upon it, but under the Empe- 
ror's rule, the verdant plain, profusely adorned with splen- 
did erections, became a second and more decorative city. 
What a world of recollections arise as we picture this am- 
ple space, resplendent with circuses, temples, porticoes, 
fountains, columns, and Naumachia, divided by sacred 
groves and spacious gardens, each consul, dictator, and em- 
peror, striving to outdo his predecessors, in the magnifi- 
cence of his embellishments and erections! 

This superb suburb of glorious edifices , built with 
every regard to architectural beauty, must have presented 
a grand prospect , when beheld from the heights of the Ja- 
niculum, its green recesses parted by the current of the 
rapid Tiber, meandering through the vast enclosure, backed 
by the low-line of the encircling hills, their swelling sides 
varied with temples, and palaces, embowered in luxuriant 
woods, forming a scene of unrivalled splendour, realizing 
Rome's proud appellation of " the temple and abode of all 
the Gods." 
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Towards the furthest extremity, close by the Flami- 
nian gate, uprose the massive pyramid consecrated to the 
imperial dead — the Mausoleum of Augustus, surmounted 
by his statue, of which I have spoken elsewhere, enclosed 
in dark funereal groves, stretching upwards in sombre 
masses towards the summit of the Collis horttdorum, where 
outspread the rich expanse of the Horti Domitii, crowned 
with the sepulchral monument of that family. 

But mightiest among the superb structures of the ar- 
chitectural labyrinth covering the Campus Martius, towered 
the Pantheon, built, as all the world knows by Agrippa, 
minister, and son in law of Augustus, in that particular por- 
tion of the enclosure near the centre, known as "the field 
of Agrippa," an enclosure embellished with a splendour 
suited to the vast fortune of the possessor. Around his Baths, 
afterwards altered to form a temple, the Pantheon, — lay his 
gardens and his Lakes , watered by the Aqua Virgo, a pure 
source derived from a spring near the Anio, first brought 
into Rome by Agrippa, and to this day esteemed above 
all others, under the name of the Acqua Vergine supply- 
ing thirteen fountains, including the beautiful Fontana di 
Trevi, in the modern city. All that oriental luxury, and 
roman riches could invent most rare and lovely, was la- 
vished in the decoration of these gardens. 

The Lake in particular, has been immortalized by the 
pen of Tacitus , as the scene of a banquet given by Nero, 
to his favourite Tigellinus, exceeding in profusion and luxu- 
ry, any entertainment Rome had ever witnessed. The guests 
were placed on a raft, or platform of prodigious size , set 
in motion by a number of richly ornamented boats. The 
surrounding country was ransacked for a supply of the 
finest fish, and game, as well as every unusual delicacy ima- 
ginable, to rouse the languid appetites of the satiated guests, 
the whole being set out on tables, glittering with golden plate. 
Thousands of torches illuminated the surrounding groves, 
with a blaze of light, while symphonies of enchanting music, 
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executed among the perfumed recesses of flowery bowers, 
and voluptuous dances, added to the fascination of this scene 
of midnight debauchery. 

Before speaking of the majestic Pantheon, the St. Pe- 
ters of ancient Rome , a few remarks on the progress and 
origin of the sumptuoas structures , dedicated to the Gods 
by the ancient romans, may not be inappropriate. 

In early days, when the world was young, a stone 
set up within a grove, or in the recesses of a primeval 
forest, satisfied the piety of a primitive and uneducated 
people, and became consecrated in public opinion as an 
altar, to the presiding Deities. The sylvan aspect of an 
uncultivated country, skirted with woods, or darkened by 
impenetrable forests, gave to these rude shrines the names 
of Fanum, Lucus, or Tesca. When the image of any 
particular God game to be erected, the Cella or Aedicula, 
in the form of a niched wall, was added, to guard the 
idol against the intemperature of the weather, and the 
profanation of passers by. In course of time, when the 
ideas of a more dignified worship gradually prevailed, a 
portico surrounded the primitive altar, lending an imposing 
aspect to the consecrated spot. Later, as luxury and ci- 
vilization increased, and the aboriginal stock gave place 
to a race of men of enlarged minds, and cultivated man- 
ners, with ideas modified by travel, and a knowledge of 
the artistic refinements of the Greeks, the Cella was deemed 
too mean an habitation for the God, and the Tetnplum gra- 
dually arose, the altar however still keeping its place on 
the exterior of the edifice. The portals of the temple at 
first opened towards the south, but the west came at last 
to be the favourite aspect, of which arrangement the Pant- 
heon offers an example. 

What a marvellous metamorphosis from the rough 
stone block, set up on end in the silent depths of a pri- 
meval forest, to the gorgeous edifice which adorned the 
fields of Agrippa, in the Campus Martius, its golden dome 
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blazing under the blue canopy of an Italian sliy, at once 
a model of architectural beauty, and artistic proportion! 

"Simple, erect, severe, austere, sublime, 
Shrine of all saints, and temple of all Gods, 
Looking tranquillity" 

The building was divided into two portions, the Ro- 
tunda, and the Portico, the first originally destined by 
Agrippa, as the "Caldarium, " to his baths. Afterwards 
wishing to convert the edifice into a temple, dedicated to 
Augustus, as the tutelary deity of Rome, he added the 
portico; Augustus however refused the proflfered honor, and 
only consented that his statue should be erected in the 
peristyle, where it occupied the niche to the right on 
entering, while that of Agrippa was placed on the left. 
The Temple was first dedicated to Jovi ultori, but after- 
wards, when all the circle of Olympus came to be honoured 
there, its name was altered to Pantheon, either, because 
all the Gods were included in the worship, or, as Dion 
Cassius says, "because its dome was shaped like Heaven." 

No temple in the world exceeded it in grandeur and 
magnificence. The portico supported by sixteen columns 
of oriental granite, was reached by an ascent of five mar- 
ble steps, the walls of. the peristyle were lined with the 
most precious marbles, ornamented with bassi rilievi, the 
floor was laid with a pavement of marble and prophyry, 
the roof supported by beams of bronze, gltttering with 
ornaments of silver, on a back ground of gold, while sta- 
tues of bronze, decorated the frontispiece, and gilded tiles 
shone on the exterior of the roof. 

Six great niches broke the line of the inner walls, 
each niche forming an oedicula or temple, containing a 
statue in bronze, silver, gold, or ivory, of a separate God, 
or Goddess, the image of Jupiter occupying the central 
altar. Innumerable statues also ornamented the walls, 
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the most celebrated being that of Venus, to which was 
suspended the half of the great pearl which figured at 
the famous supper of that "rare Egyptian" Cleopatra. Each 
cedicula was separated by beautiful columns of yellow mar- 
ble, with capitals of bronze, admirably worked, these col- 
umns also supporting an entablature of white marble, 
which surrounded the interior, ornamented with a porphy- 
ry frieze. An attic, pierced by fourteen windows, divided 
by cariatides of bronze surmounted the entablature, the 
whole being coped by the wondrous dome, only two feet 
less in diameter than the Cupola of Saint Peters, — resplen- 
dent with gilt bronze, the circular orifice, opened to the 
heavens, the rays of the sun being softened by an ample 
purple veil, descending from the roof. 

It is quite marvellous that such a glorious edifice 
should have been erected at the cost of a single indivi- 
dual. The magnates of old Rome must have possessed fa- 
bulous riches. It is related, that this same Agrippa, was 
in the habit of throwing among the people lottery tickets, 
entitling the finder to gifts of money, precious stuffs, and 
splendid furniture, that during the continuance of his games 
he paid barbers to shave every roman gratis, and also 
gave over to the populace magazines, filled with every 
kind of rich merchandize, to pillage at their pleasure. 

Eighteen centuries have passed since the wealthy se- 
nator raised that glorious Temple, and yet the Pantheon 
retains its majestic portico, its matchless dome, its pave- 
ment, once trodden by the feet of Augustus, and its fluted 
columns still erect. The hand of time, as if impressed 
with the grandeur of the classic structure, has dealt kindly 
with its walls, and their deep tints and heavy shadows, 
but add a venerable dignity to its aspect. Yet, they too 
have felt severely, "the silent stroke of mouldering cent- 
uries." The interior of the Cupola is shorn of its beams, 
the gilded bronze, and the silver, that glistened on its sides 
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and vaulted the Portico, have disappeared; the dews 
of morning, and the wintry mists penetrate its opening 
dome, and fall heavily on the marble pavement beneath, 
the precious lining of the interior walls has vanished, the 
statues that decorated the cornice have fallen , and are gone, 
the disastrous twilight of antiquity has gathered around. 
Genseric began the odious work of spoliation, and had the 
venerable walls not been dedicated as a church, it is im- 
possible to say what ruin the avarice, and rapacity of suc- 
ceeding generations, might not have wrought. 

But I must pass on to mention another temple, conspi- 
cuous among the famous shrines decorating the ample plain. 
The temple of Antoninus Pius, standing in the Piazza di Pie- 
tra, is now used as the Dogana, eleven majestic columns of 
fluted white marble , of the Corinthian order, still remain , 
supporting a massive entablature. They appear to have suf- 
fered from the action of fire, and must have belonged to 
one of the sides of the portico , which' according to the plan 
of Palladio , consisted originally of fifteen pillars. Many au- 
thorities have looked on this temple as the remains of the 
portico of Neptune , erected by Agrippa, in memory of the 
naval battles gained by Augustus, while german authorities, 
suppose it to have been a shrine , dedicated to Marciana the 
sister of Trajan; but the most valued authorities unite in 
considering it, as the temple of Antoninus Pius, once stand- 
ing in the Forum that bore his mane. The column of An- 
toninus Pius and Faustina, discovered in 1709 on Monte 
Citorio, and often confounded with the other monument 
now standing in the Piazza Colonna, stood near. It was of 
granite, and was disinterred by Fontana, in the gardens of 
the Fathers of the Mission , by order of Clement XI. After 
many projects of raising it in different positions, the pe- 
destal was removed to that portion of the Vatican gardens 
called la Pigna, forming the central Piazza, around which 
extend the galleries, and the library. It is admirably resto- 
red; one side bears an inscription, on the other the impe- 
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rial apotheoses is represented. A winged Genius, finely 
proportioned, betraying however in its heavy action much 
of the decline of art , bears the Emperor and Faustina up- 
wards. They appear as half size figures, very awkwardly 
placed, emerging over one wing, and are flanked by two 
eagles, with extended pinions. To the left another genius 
is seated on the ground, upon a rock, on which a small 
representation of the column stands. To the right a female 
figure wearing a helmet, and seated on a throne, images very 
clumsily imperial Rome, appearing to contemplate with plea- 
sure and surprise, the upward flight of the good Emperor. 
Confused representation of battles, too much efiaced to be 
restored, occupy the two other divisions of this monument, 
much more interesting as a remnant of antiquity than from 
its artistic merit. 

Speaking of columns, I must devote a few words to 
the so called Antonine Column, now standing in the Piazza 
Colonna. How few of the strangers, or even the romans 
themselves, who traverse that Piazza occupying the centre 
of the Corso, and forming the very heart of Rome, where 
her varied life audibly palpitates in busy crowds, bent on 
business and pleasure, — are aware of the varied recollections 
connected with that elegant monument, standing so grace 
fully, beside the gushing fountain. It was erected by the 
senate in honor of the Emperor, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
to celebrate his victories over the Marcomanni, the Quadi, 
and other German nations. That the marble bassi rilievi 
on the column represent his military exploits, any guide 
book will inform the stranger, but few are aware that those 
sculptures are commemorative of a most interesting legend. 
In the year 1 76 of the Christian era, the Emperor comman- 
ded his army in person in the war against the Gauls. De- 
ceived by the Quadi, the Romans found themselves enclosed 
in a deep valley, encircled on all sides by precipitous mount- 
ains. The Barbarians were encamped on the summit of the- 
heights. The army ti'embling with apprehension, anticipa- 
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ting the humiliation of a defeat similar to that of the Caudine 
Forks, can neither advance, nor retreat; they are torment 
ed with thirst, they are in want of food, a mutiny seems 
inevitable. In this extremity the commander of the pretorian 
guards, informs the Emperor, that the melitine legion, for- 
ming part of the body of the army, are Christians, and that 
they declare every thing may be obtained by prayer " Let 
them pray then," replies Antoninus. Full of faith in the won- 
der working power of the Deity, the legion prostrate them- 
selves on the ground, and conjure the God of armies to 
succour the roman troops; they have scarcely risen from 
their knees, when thick and heavy clouds darken the air, 
thunder peals forth, echoing through the deep fastnesses 
of the mountains, a tremendous shower of hail accompa- 
nied with lightning drives the Barbarians from their en- 
trenchments, while a soft and gracious rain falls over the 
roman camp, and refreshes the worn out soldiers, "So that," 
says the pagan historian " at the same time, and in the same 
place, fire and water descended from the clouds , one burn- 
ing the enemy as with scalding oil, the other invigorating 
the Romans. In their despair the Quadi rushed down from 
their camp, and casting themselves frantically into the midst 
of the Romans, where the gentle rain descended, sought 
relief from their tortures, even the Emperor pitied their 
sufiTerings." In memory of this miracle, continues Dion 
Cassius, the army proclaimed Marcus Aurelius Emperor for 
the seventh time, and he decreed, that ever after these 
Christian troops should be called " the Thundering Legion. " 
When writing afterwards to the senate to inform them of 
this miraculous success, Marcus Aurelius commanded that all 
persecutions against the Christians should henceforth cease. 
So much for pagan testimonials of Christian miracles. 

In the street close to the Piazza Colonna , now called 
Monte Citorio, was situated the Septa Julia, a magnificent 
marble portico, supported by countless pillars, once con- 
spicuous in the Campus Martius as the place where the peo- 

4 
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pie assembled , to deliberate on the choice of Magistrates. 
Not far distant stood the Villa publica, a grand and sum- 
ptuous building of two stories, surrounded by porticoes, 
enriched with gold and azure, frescoes and precious mar- 
bles, destined for the reception of the ambassadors of foreign 
nations, during their residence in Rome. A portion of the 
portico is said to exist, incorporated in an obscure vicolo 
close to the church of Sant' Ignazio. Near the Septa 
stood the temples of Isis and Serapis, on the space 
now occupied by the garden and library of the church 
of the Minerva, and the Convent of St. Stefano del 
Cacco. A statue of Isis was discovered here, together 
with the two Egyptian Lionesses, that flank the ascent 
to the modern Campidoglio; also two obelisks, one pla- 
ced on the Piazza della Minerva, the other opposite the 
Pantheon. 

The church of Santa Maria sopra Minerva was, as its 
name designates, originally a temple dedicated to that God- 
dess founded by Pompey, after his victories in Asia. A fine 
statue of Minerva was found among the ruins. The modern 
church is noted among the crowd of sacred edifices, that 
claim the attention of the stranger, as being the only gothic 
church in Rome, and as possessing Michael Angelo*s statue 
of Christ. It is attached to a convent of Domenicans, who 
rejoice in a splendid library, and is a place of special pil- 
grimage to all religious artists, as containing the tomb of 
the great devotional painter Fra Angelico. 

The church of St. Maria in Aquiro, situated in the 
Piazza degli Orfanelli, near the Tiber, recalls by its pagan 
soubriquet, the column of the Equiria, celebrated in ancient 
annals as the spot where certain games, and horse races 
instituted by Romulus, were celebrated. Ovid gives a live- 
ly description of these festivities in the Fasti. They took 
place in the month of March, on the banks of the river, 
the gens rustica coming into the city in crowds from the 
Ager, and mixing with the more polished Quirites, cast 
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themselves together on the grassy carpet overspreading 
the Campus Martius, or formed themselves into different 
groups of men and women, all drinking and singing in 
the open air. "Some constructed huts of boughs, sup- 
ported on a network of reeds, upon which they spread 
their cloths, within which shelter, when heated by the sun 
and the wine they had drank, they seated themselves, and 
passed the time in hilarious mirth, wishing each other long 
life and happiness. Then they recounted what they had 
seen at the theatres, gesticulating with their hands as they 
spoke , others danced merrily , while many women , 
with unbraided hair falling over their shoulders, staggered 
about, half tipsy, a spectacle to the lookers on, who called 
them, "happy." 

The Portico of Octavia, and the Theatre of Marcellus, 
portions of which still remain, were conspicuous among 
the edifices on the Campus Martius, and were probably 
only separated from each other by surrounding groves. 

The ancient Porticoes are described as spacious corri- 
dors, or galleries, often extending to an immense length, 
supported by splendid marble columns, the walls being 
profusely decorated with paintings, and statues, and the 
floors covered with mosaics, while the interior portion, 
laid out in elegant gardens, was adorned with fountains. 
Sometimes these spacious halls formed the vestibule to diffe- 
rent Temples, often they were placed in the vicinity of 
the Forums, as a refuge for the people, either from the 
winter cold, or the summer heat The Portico of Octavia 
erected by Augustus , in honor of his sister the neglected 
wife of the sensual Anthony, lay in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the Forum Olitorium , or herb-market. It was 
decorated with the spoils brought by Augustus from Dai- 
matia, and contained two temples, as well as a Schola, or 
hall, devoted to conversation, and a Curia, for the assem- 
bly of the Senate, known as the Curia Octaviae. This su- 
perb pile of buildings was destroyed by fire in the reign 
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of Titus. The blackened and mouldering fragments still 
stand ''mocking their former state" in the midst of the 
Ghetto, — and under those pillars, once decorated with the 
most exquisite grecian statues, dirty old women as ugly 
as Gorgons, sit huddled in rags, selling fish. 

The Theatre of Marcellus, now known as the Palazzo 
Orsini, was also built by Augustus, in emulation of Pom- 
pey, who had lately adorned the Campus Martius with 
his /Theatre. It was dedicated to Marcellus his nephew, and 
intended successor, whose remains were the first to occupy 
the Loculi within the Augustan Mausoleum. It was large 
enough to contain 30,000 spectators. Those spacious walls 
once glittering with polished marbles, under which the per- 
fumed youth of imperial Rome, so often lounged in lu- 
xuriant idleness, are now fallen into a grim and hideous 
decay. The whole of the lower portion of the circular 
building, is divided into obscure cellars, occupied by black- 
smiths, and the upper walls , are so obscured by the accu- 
mulated smoke of ages, that the few remaining pillars en- 
cased within the walls, are barely distinguishable. The 
building suffered severely in the conflagration under Nero, 
which partly accounts for its dingy appearance. It was 
repaired by Vespasian , but again fell into ruin in the reign 
of Alexander Severus,- although representations took place 
there as late as the fifth century of the Christian era. It 
experienced the same fate, as the other massive ruins of the 
ancient city during the middle ages, being converted into 
a fortress, and standing various sieges and assaults, while 
in the possession of the Savelli, and the Orsini families. 

Although the Romans were in the habit of interring 
the dead without the city walls, generally along the most 
fi-equented roads, (such as the Via Appia) where whole ave- 
nues of tombs , embosomed in tufts of cypress trees , and 
dark funereal groves lined the approaches to the city, with 
a sepulchral and depressing grandeur, — a few illustrious 
individuals were permitted to occupy Mausoleums within 
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the enclosure of the Campus Martius. Some remains of 
these monuments have [come down to us; pre-eminent 
stood the Mausoleum of Augustus; Sylla also enjoyed 
this distinction, as we read in Plutarch, his sepulchre 
standing near the modern Piazza del Popolo, on the 
site of the church of Santa Maria dei Miracoli. The tomb 
of Bibulus , of simple and solid construction , still rests 
under the Capitoiine hill. Hadrian s monument, although si- 
tuated on the other side of the Tiber, was nevertheless 
included within the boundary of the Campus Martius, Ju- 
lius Caesar, having added a portion of the land on the op- 
posite bank of the river, extending to the foot of the Va- 
tican hills. The communication between either side being 
facilitated by seven bridges. 

Nothing could exceed the solid magnificence of Ha- 
drians monument, erected with the notion of emulating, 
if not exceeding the Augustan Mausoleum. Though bereft 
of their splendid decorations, the exterminating hand of 
time has left those stupendous walls untouched. Originally 
the exterior was encased with slabs of parian marble: and 
the circular summit adorned with statues 'of men, horses, 
and chariots. Such was the thickness of the walls, that the 
interior only contained a small staircase, and a narrow se- 
pulchral chamber, where the urn, containing the imperial 
ashes was placed. Honorius converted the building into a 
fortress, which it still remains, having also been used at va- 
rious times as a state prison. It is a fact worthy of record, 
that the present Emperor of the French, Louis Napoleon, 
was confined here for political ofiences, and that his name 
and the date 1836 written by his own hand are still visible 
on the walls. 

Among the many circuses that adorned the Campus 
Martius, that of Flaminius is interesting as having been 
erected by the very Caius Flaminius, who perished at the 
battle of Thrasymene, that terrible defeat after which, the 
neighbouring streams, literally ran red with roman blood. 
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In republican times, the ground known as the "fields of 
Flaminius," was used for horse and chariot races, which 
exhibitions were continued within the enclosure of the newly 
erected circus, which became famous afterwards for the ga- 
mes given there in honor of the infernal Deities. It served 
also as a market, and as a place for the popular assemblies. 
Marcus Fulvius returning to Rome after a successful 
campaign in Jltolia, requested the senate to grant him a 
triumph. After some factious opposition his demand was 
granted, and the triumph celebrated with great pomp, many 
of the spoils taken from king Antiochus being displayed. 
"Before he rode into the city, says Livy, he honoured great 
numbers of tribunes, prefects, and centurions, with military 
presents, in the Flaminian Circus, This circus is also men- 
tioned by Livy, as the place where Marcellus the conque- 
ror of Syracuse,- and the opponent of Hannibal, was ar- 
raigned by the people, for his supposed treacherous, and 
dilatory conduct of the war, against the Carthaginians. The 
plebeians accused him, and the nobles, as the cause that 
Hannibal still held possession of Italy for the tenth year. 
It must have been a stormy scene, all the passions and the 
interests of the nation, being involved in the discussion. A 
warm debate ended by Marcellus' triumphantly refuting the 
charge, by the recital of the services he had performed. The 
next day he was elected Consul. 

Augustus used this Circus as a Naumachia, in a grand 
spectacle, with which he regaled the people, when thirty 
six crocodiles were killed during the engagement. A por- 
tion of the Circus existed in the middle ages, and was known 
as the Castellum Aureum. In the sixteenth century some 
remains were still visible, but they were demolished to make 
way for the foundations of the Palazzo Mattei. The Church 
of Santa Caterina dei Funari is supposed to occupy the 
centre of the Arena. 

The Circus of Alexander Severus, also called Agonalis, 
and Stadium of Djmitian, may be distinctly traced in the 
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eliptical form of the Piazza Navona, so beautifully deco- 
rated with three magnificent fountains. The central one, ir- 
reverently described by Forsyth as "a fable of iEsop, done 
into stone," is considered the chef d'oeuvre of Bernini. The 
Piazza is now used as a vegetable market , the open space 
being lined with an infinite variety of italian "green gro- 
cery," of shapes and colors, utterly strange to English eyes, 
and palates. ^ The handsome church of Sant'Agnese, built 
and maintained by the Doria family , stands conspicuous in 
the centre. Erected over the lupanar of the Circus, this edi- 
fice enshrines the memory of the most ancient, as well as 
the most touching story among the annals of roman mar- 
tyrdom. The particulars as recorded by St. Jerome, who, 
writing in the fourth century says "that the fame ofSant' 
Agnese was spread over all nations," are too interesting 
to be omitted. 

In the reign of Diocletian, there lived in the city 
of Rome a certain maiden called Agnes, daughter of a 
rich and noble family. Now, whether this tender flower, 
who was not more than thirteen years old, was called Agnes 
in reference to her lamb-like disposition , or because Agnes 
in Greek signifies chaste, is not recorded, but it is certain 
that she was filled with the gifts of holiness, and goodness, 
to an extraordinary degree, and loved and followed the Sa- 
viour from her earliest years. It chanced that a certain no- 
ble youth , son of thQ Prefect of Rome, called Sempronius, 
riding through the streets , saw , and straightway became 
violently enamoured of her, desiring to make her his wife. But 
the maiden rejected all his offers, although he brought her 
rich presents , bracelets of gold , and gems, and rare je- 
wels, promising her a heaven on earth, if she would only 
love him. Agnes refused however to listen to him, saying, 
"Away tempter, for I am already betrothed to a lover, who . 
is greater and fairer than thou.'* — These words inflamed the 
young man with deadly jealousy, and rage. He went home, 
and casting himself on his bed, became sick almost unto 
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death, and when the physicians were called in, they could 
do nothing to ease his| pain. "For" they said, "he is 
sick of unrequited love". Then his father questioned 
him, and he confessed his passion, saying "Unless you 
procure me Agnes to be my wife I shall die." Sempronius 
who tenderly loved his son, repaired forthwith to Agnes, be- 
seeching her to have pity on him, and to espouse him, but 
she spoke always the same words as at first, which an- 
gered the young mans father, who straightway inquired 
of the neighbours "Who was her betrothed?" and one 
replied "Do you not know, that Agnes has been a Chri- 
stian from her infancy , and that the husband of whom she 
speaks is no other than Jesus Christ?" When the prefect 
heard this he greatly rejoiced, for as an edict had gone 
forth against the Christians, he knew that Agnes was in hi^ 
power. 

Forthwith he sent for the damsel to his house, and 
after again urging on her his son's passion, which again she 
disdained, he threatened her with horrible sufferings, and 
death , and loading her tender limbs with chains, dragged 
her before the altars of the false Gods to sacrifice ; but Agnes 
stood firm — Finding that the fear of death had no power 
to vanquish her courage, the cruel noble ordered her to 
be carried to a place of public infamy, the lupanar of the 
Circus AgonaiiSy and there to be exposed. The soldiers who 
dragged her thither, stripped her of l)er garments, at which 
barbarous treatment Agnes meekly bent down her head, 
and prayed, when immediatly her hair, already long and 
abundant, became to her like a veil, covering her from 
head to foot , so that the soldiers were astounded , and da- 
red not look on her for fear; so they shut her up in a little 
cell , where she earnestly prayed " that the same Lord to 
whom she had consecrated her youth, would shield her 
from dishonor." Immediately she saw before her a white and 
shining garment, in which she clothed herself, and the whole 
cell was filled with a celestial light. 
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Meanwhile the wicked young noble, deeming the maiden 
absolutely in his power, descended into the cell, but, 
the moment he approached her, he became blind, and fell 
down in convulsions, as one dead. His father and mother 
in despair, came weeping and wailing to assist him, when 
Agnes, who was of a truly Christian temper, seeing their 
distress was melted to compassion, and prayed that he 
might be restored to health , her prayer being at once mi- 
raculously granted. Then the youth and his father filled 
with gratitude, would fain have saved the maiden, but 
the people called out that she was a witch, and a sor- 
ceress, and deserved death — so the tumult increasing, 
Agnes, who boldly and openly declared herself a Christ- 
ian, was condemned to be burnt, on a pile of faggots, 
which were straightway collected. But when the fire was 
kindled, and Agnes cast into the midst, behold, the flames 
became suddenly extinguished , |while the executioners 
standing by where slain by the force of the fire. 

This second miracle only enraged the people, and the 
pagan priests the more, who all again declaired that she was 
a witch, and a sorceress, and must die. So other execu- 
tioners were called, and one of them ascending the pile, 
where the maiden stood, with her arms meekly crossed, 
gazing up steadfastly towards heaven, with one stroke 
cut off her head. 

Then the parents and friends of Agnes took her body 
and buried it outside the city on the Nomentana way, on the 
spot where now stands the Church of Sant'Agnese fuori 
le mura. 

Such is the story of Sant' Agnese , or " the Lamb " the 
favourite Saint of the roman women. 

The interior of the church built in her honor is per- 
fectly superb, and in really admirable taste, although of a 
florid and ornate style of architecture, and decoration. It 
is constructed in the form of a greek cross, but although 
very lofty is not large in size. As the light penetrates 

1* 
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freely through the spacious cupola , the eye embraces at 
one glance, all its magnificent details. Even to those be- 
come thoroughly blazi on the subject of gorgeous italian 
churches, the splendour and propriety of arrangement, vi- 
sible in every part of the edifice, must be agreeably ap- 
parent. The dome with its spandrils adorned with glowing 
frescoes, the precious colored marbles, gilding, statues, and 
bassi-rilievi, profusely decorating the walls, and altars, form a 
fine ensemble. A charming statue of the presiding Saint, 
executed by Ferrata, surmounts her altar. It is distinguished 
by that expression of chastity, which forms her pecu- 
liar attribute; for we may consider Sant'Agnese as the 
Christian Diana, and accept her "Lamb," as more signifi- 
cant than the silver crescent of the pagan Goddess. 

But the most interesting portion of this most interest- 
ing monument, is the subterranean church, including the re- 
mains of the lupanar of the Circus Agonalis. . A dozen steps 
take one down, in company with the old sacristano, bear- 
ing a light, who gives one to understand the details of the 
sweet saint s story, with wonderful delicacy. Below a vault 
opens out, supported by heavy clumsy pillars, perfectly 
preserved. On the spot, where the Saint was exposed 
an altar is erected where stands another statue by Al- 
gardi, inferior in beauty to the one in the church. She 
is represented as miraculously clothed by her hair, that 
beautiful natural drapery, with which Providence has sup- 
plied her sex, here increased into an overmantling veil. 
The idea is full of poetry, and would afford a noble sub- 
ject for sculpture, appropriately treated. 

1 turn with more regret from these remnants, — connect- 
ed as they are with a history calculated to touch the feelings 
of every stranger with a profoundly religious emotion, as 
being the actual scehe of one of the best authenticated , and 
most pathetic biographies, recorded by the church, — as but 
few recollections of Christian Rome, are to be gleaned among 
the almost exclusively pagan monuments , with which the 
Campus Martins was adorned. 
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CONTINUED 



/igain we launch into the midst of pagan antiquity. 
I would now lead the stranger into the vicinity of the Church 
of Sant' Andrea della Valle, near the modern Campo di Fieri, 
a portion of the Campus Martius originally presented to the 
roman people, by m. famous courtesan Acca Laurentia by 
name, of whose luxury, prodigality and excesses, Macro- 
bius furnishes the details. 

Avenues of plantane trees, bordering superb porticoes of 
dazzling marble, peopled with a perfect universe of statues, 
glistening fountains murmuring among the dark ilex woods, 
and myrtle groves, enshrouding stately Basilicas, Colonnades, 
Temples, and Theatres, united to ornament this delicious re- 
gion of pagan delight. Pre eminent among these fair build- 
ings rose the Theatre, Portico, and Curia of Pompey. Some 
of the remains of the arches and walls are said to be con- 
cealed by the Palazzo Pio , erected over them. The semi- 
circular form of the Theatre , and the inclination given to 
the ground by the sloping vaults , may be distinctly traced, 
according to Murray, by observing the position of the houses 
from the church of Santa Maria della Grotta Pinta to the 
Piazza dei Satiri. 
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The conqueror of Mithridates, was the first roman who 
erected a permanent Theatre, such buildings having, up to 
his time, consisted of temporary wooden structures, always 
removed at the termination of the games. According to Pliny, 
these were sometimes raised at an immense expense, and 
were even embellished with hundreds of marble columns, 
and countless statuel^ of bronze. To give a certain religious 
dignity to his work, Pompey, united with it a temple, de- 
dicated to Venere Vidrix, The Theatre was several times 
burnt, and successively restored by Tiberius, Caligula, and 
Nero. During the visit ofTiridates king of Armenia , who 
came to receive his crown from the hand of Nero, that 
eccentric profligate was suddenly seized with a mad desire, 
of exhibiting in a unexpected, and unusual manner, the 
riches of the empire to his foreign guest. In four and 
twenty hours the vaulting, cornices, pilasters, in a word 
the whole interior of the vast edifice, was gilt by his com- 
mand. At the conclusion of the ceremonial in the Forum, 
where Tiridates received the crown of Armenia as a fief 
from Nero, the royal personages adjojjrned to Pompey's 
Theatre, where nothing could exceed the wonder and 
astonishment of the barbarian prince, and the whole as- 
sembly, at beholding this spacious building lined with bur- 
nished gold, the gorgeous walls blazing with the accumu- 
lated splendour of countless millions of flambeaux, the 
seats filled with 30,000 spectators. A sumptuous banquet 
awaited the princes, after which Nero, delighted at the fa- 
vourable opportunity of displaying his histrionic talents, ap- 
peared on the stage in the character of a charioteer, co- 
median, and buffoon. "His divine voice" echoed through 
the spacious hall, and he drove round the Arena in his 
favouirke livery. 

But to return to earlier times, — when Pompey built 
his Theatre he believed that the imperial crown was al- 
ready within his grasp. No cost, no magnificence, was there- 
fore too great to conciliate the affection of the people, 
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on whose support he reckoned. The whole affair was a 
grand electioneering speculation. Caesar, whom as a rival 
he justly dreaded, was absent, as proconsul in Spain, even 
Crassus was gone, so Pompey had everything his own way. 
While his friends gave out that the safety of Rome re- 
quired a Dictator, he exhibited games in the new Theatre 
on a grand scale. Six hundred mules trode the stage, 
and fifty elephants made their debut, while the future 
dictator, then a mature bridegroom of fifty, amused himself 
with his young wife, waiting, until the people should declare 
his election. The games succeeded admirably, the people 
were enchanted, and Pompey was named sole Consul. That 
was certainly much, but, in his opinion six hundred mules, 
and fifty Elephants, ought to have made him king. — 

Having by a brilliant exception, obtained the honour 
of a triumph on his return from Asia while yet but a 
simple knight, Pompey built near his Theatre, a temple 
dedicated to Equestrian Fortune. The Curia, a palace des- 
tined for the assembly of the Senate, was soon after added. 
It was surrounded, according to the splendid style of re- 
man architecture, by a Portico, composed of superb arcades, 
supported by a hundred marble columns, and was embel- 
lished with statues, and paintings. It opened on both sides 
into groves of plane trees, the fair space being refreshed by 
fountains, and streams, and serving the threefold purpose of 
a promenade in summ^ for idlers, the young, the gay and 
the gallant; as a retreat for the spectators at the Theatre, 
when driven out by bad weather, and as a splendid sculp- 
tured avenue, leading into the palatial Curia. Very grand 
must the Senators have looked, as they lounged through 
these " walks of state" towards the Curia, their purple edged 
togas sweeping along the marble floors. Propertius cele- 
brates the summer beauties of the groves, in some elegant 
verses. This Portico also is noticed by historians, as the 
place where Brutus sat in judgement, as praetor on the 
morning after Caesars murder. 
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In the year A3 before the christian era, Pompey had 
fallen by the hand of a base egyptian assassin, after his 
defeat at Pharsalia, and Julius Caesar ruled in Rome. 
Caesar, was both a great warrior, and a great statesman; 
the very clemency with which he treated his enemies after 
the death of his illustrious rival Pompey, left them defence- 
less, and evinced his diplomatic wisdom, as well as his ^ 
natural clemency. It increased his popularity with the 
masses, and caused the republicans his opponents, to be 
despised. In granting them life and liberty, he signed the 
death warrant of their cause, it died out with them. 

As a legislator nothing great or small escaped his ob- 
servation. He had a remedy for every evil in his well 
stored mind. Nothing came amiss to him ; he even studied 
astronomy in Egypt, and composed a poem on the subject, 
making love to Cleopatra all the while; — on his return to 
Rome, he was therefore enabled to reform the calendar, 
which stood much in need of re-arrangement, the year 
having increased to 445 days. He adorned the city with 
temples, and theatres, extended the Campus Martius to the 
opposite side of the Tiber, drained the Pontine Marshes, 
erected a new harbour at Ostia, and gave libraries to the 
people. Julius Caesar was wonderful in being all things 
to all men, and withal excelling in everything he under- 
too'k. 

A grateful country overwhelms him with honors; he 
is appointed perpetual dictator, consul for ten years, he- 
reditary Pontiff; he is proclaimed the "Liberator of his 
country, and Corrector of public manners," (perhaps the 
only public post he was not adapted to fill). Temples and 
altars are erected to him, sacrifices smoke in his honor, 
he has a consecrated bed of purple for his image, he is 
called Jupiter Julius, his statue stands in the Capitol among 
the tutelary Gods, in fact he enjoys every privilege of ce- 
lestial Jove. 
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Yet spite of this excessive homage, there is something 
rotten in the state, something suspicious, the brooding as 
of a suppressed Volcano, for when he goes to sup with 
Cicero, Caesar is escorted by two thousands soldiers! 

Remembering the powerful republican party headed 
by Brutus, who only tolerated, but never acquiesced in the 
necessity of his rule, he committed a fatal error, in not 
preserving the appearance of liberty. The people were 
his slaves, and they knew it. Augustus his successor, ruled 
as absolutely in Rome as his uncle, but he scrupulously 
preserved the forms of republican government. Even when 
addressed by the Senate in a body, Caesar did not rise to 
receive them. He took no pains to conceal the contempt 
with which he regarded the government, saying continually, 
and without reserve, that " the republic was nothing, a name, 
a shadow, a body without a soul; that Sylla was a fool to 
abdicate, that he, Caesar, expected to be treated in future 
with more veneration, and that his words were to be re- 
garded henceforth as laws," Nothing could be more in- 
considerate than such language; it was repeated, exagge- 
rated, commented on; at last it came to be said among the 
multitude, that Caesar was about to transfer the seat of go- 
vernment from Rome to Alexandria. 

There are some grandly dramatic scenes of Caesar's 
life associated with the Campus Martins generally, as well 
as with Pompey s pile of stately edifices, so tragically im- 
mortalized as the scene of his murder, in particular. When 
Caesar returned from Alexandria, he endeavoured to esta- 
blish public tranquillity in the city, torn by dissensions un- 
der the government of the drunken Anthony, and the tri- 
bune Dolabella. After enacting various laws, and legislat- 
ing between the contending parties, the debtors and the 
creditors, the old grievances that drove the ancient plebs 
to the Mons Sacer under a new face, — Caesar having not 
yet terminated his wars, desired to depart. The veteran 
legions refused to stir. He had promised them a gratuity, 
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which they indignantly declared was insufficient. Already 
they had left their camp, and entered the walls of Rome, 
pillaging, and killing, all they met. They were mad. The 
predicament was awkward, but Caesar is unmoved. He de- 
clares that he will meet the rebels in the Campus Martins, 
and spite of the entreaties of his friends, he goes. 

The riotous troops rush into the tribunal where Caesar, 
seated on the curule chair, frowning horribly, awaits them 
"What means this tumult," cries he?; "We demand our dis- 
charge," reply the soldiers, — "Your demand shall be grants 
ed," replies Caesar, "and when I have conquered other na- 
tions, with other Legions, all arrears, and rewards, shall 
be discharged. "Having thus spoken , he rises and retires. 
He is entreated to add a few words, he refuses; still more 
vehemently implored, he again mounts the tribunal "Qui- 
rites," (citizens), he exclaims — "We are soldiers" shout the 
troops with one voice, — not citizens. Lead us into Africa, 
decimate us, punish us as you will, but we are your sol- 
diers"!— 

It was long, however, before Caesar would yield ; long 
before he would consent to allow them to be killed for 
his glory's sake, by the Numidians. 

In this scene we have a specimen of that fortune, of 
which he so often boasted " Veni, trfdt, vid/* was his motto. 
He had conquered a whole army with that one magical 
word ^'Quirites/ 

Caesar was a real patrician, and was proud of his 
descent. " My Grandmother, " said he, in the famous oration 
he pronounced over his Aunt, "was descended from A nous 
Martins, the Julii, my family, are descended from Venus, 
therefore our race can boast, the consecrated power of 
anointed kings, and the majesty of Gods, masters of kings." 

It would seem that Venus the Goddess of Fortune, 
his ancestress, patroinsed her descendant, and endowed 
him with all her gifts in abundance. He naturally vain, 
and prou^ of these advantages, is marvellously delicate, 
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has white hands, and a smooth skin, and wears his cinc- 
ture loose, all which follies do 'not prevent his being the 
greatest man of that great age , when the dying republic, 
strove with that young athlete, the youthful Empire. Caesar 
knew, and understood the age; he did not follow, he 
led the changeful spirit of the times. He understands that 
not to be crushed by the coming revolution, he must head 
the storm; he must be either the slave, or the master, 
in the approaching struggle. He sees but one place worthy 
of his Genius, and that place he will have, though he wade 
through rivers, oceans, of Rome 's best blood, to obtain it. 

But it is vulgar to shed blood, any fool can do that, 
Caesar disdains such means, he tames, rather than slays 
his opponents. 

Caesar when his rule was established, and in times 
of peace, while sojourning at Rome, could not forget the 
old trade. He delighted in scenes of bloodshed and cru- 
elty, all in the way of amusement however, an example 
sufficiently appreciated, and followed, by the Imperators, 
his successors. During his life, the Campus Martius was at 
various times, the scene of the most wanton slaughter. 
His famous Naumachia was constructed within its enclosure. 

Returning to Rome after having triumphed in Spain, 
and in Gaul, he determined to enliven the Quirites with 
a series of festivals, worthy in their magnificence, of his 
victories, and of the glory of the roman name. Troops 
of gladiators exhibited their powers, in the various quarters 
of the city, actors gave representations in every language; 
thousands were attracted to the various Circuses, to witness 
the Trojan games, combats of wild beasts, and a battle 
between men and elephants. But above all the Naumachia 
near the Tiber, was opened. In this immense basin, fed 
by the classic river, a hundred vessels, triremes, biremes, 
and quadriremes, divided into two fleets, and manned by 
eighteen thousand men, occupied the extremities of the 
Lake, one fleet representing the Trojans, the other the 
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Egyptians. Tacitus says, the crews were all i^alefactors, 
4n other words they were slaves, prisoners of war, and 
gladiators forced to sacrifice their lives for the good plea- 
sure of the people. In the fear that these unhappy men, 
emboldened by the consciousness of their numbers, and 
aware of the inevitable fate awaiting them, might form 
isome plan of revolt, the edge of the vast basin was lined 
with troops, prepared to repulse them sword in hand. 

At length all the preparations being completed, Caesar s 
tall figure appears. You might recognize him at any 
distance by the crown of laurel, which he always wore to 
hide his baldness, the little hair remaining at the back of 
his head, being carefully combed forward, to conceal this 
defect, any allusion to which caused him great annoyance. 
Of all the honors , says Suetonius, decreed him by the Se- 
nate, he esteemed none so much, as the privilege of wear- 
ing a laurel wreath at all times. You might recognize great 
CsBsar too by his graceful carriage , his well formed limbs, 
his well trimmed beard, his black and piercing eyes, fair 
complexion, and triumphal habit, ornamented with a rich 
fringe, falling over his hands; for in his general style of 
dress he was reproached as being always too luxurious , and 
eflfeminate, for such a mighty warrior. 

Surrounded by a cortege of officers , and preceded by 
lictors, bearing laured wreathed fasces, he advances towards 
the magnificent chair of state prepared for him. Ac- 
cording to his general custom, he pays no attention to what 
is passing around him, but is wrapt in thought. A general 
murmur of discontent from the troops, stationed round the 
Naumachia, arouses him however, he looks up, and from 
all sides loud complaints salute him, — ^"Of what use to us" 
exclaim some of the boldest among the soldiers, " is this vain 
and ridiculous expense? Are we the better for all these 
shows? Give us rather the money great Caesar, that we 
may share it together, and be happy." — 
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The dictator, who a moment before looked almost like a 
woman wrapt in his embroidered laticlave , upon hearing 
this, knits his brows, like a very Jupiter Tonans, and casts 
a withering look towards the malcontents. A moment more, 
and he has darted from his chair of state, and is among 
them. Impelled by ungovernable rage at their insolence , 
he seizes one of the foremost with his own hand, and or- 
ders him away to instant death. , The rest stand aghast, 
and silent; the odds are great, thousands against one man, 
but that one man was born like a God '^to threaten and 
command." 

Order being re-established, Caesar slowly, and deli- 
berately returns to his place, arranging as he goes the 
folds of his toga, and replacing the golden fringes over 
his hands. 

The two fleets now row by in review, before him. 
^^ CoBsary morUuri te scUutant,'' exclaim in shrill chorus the sai- 
lors, as they pass beside where he sits. The echoes of the 
Lake wake to this strange salute, and to the noise and hub- 
bub caused by the vessels as they defile by. Standing now in 
the narrow, and thickly populated streets that cover the spot 
where the Naumachia stood, that ominous cry still seems 
to linger in ones ears. The fleets range themselves, fifty 
on either side, the signal is given, the combattants raise 
a genera] shout, the oars rise and fall in cadence, the 
troubled waters surge and rage, the very air is agitated, as 
they close, fast grappling in the fell strife. Stones, pitch, 
beams, lighted missals, javelins, arrows, fly around. The 
sun is darkened by the smoke and mist, horribly illumi- 
nated, here and there, by darting streaks of flame. The 
sharp prows of iron affixed to each vessel strike each other 
with horrible clashings, the waters tremble, blood flows in 
streams, corpses are piled upon the decks, fearfully man- 
gled, the Lake is filled with the dead and floating bodies of 
those, whose vessels have foundered. The living swim tow- 
ards the shore; — vain hope, they are driven back by the im- 
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movable, unpitying Legions, death meets them every where. — 
Yes, they must die as they have said, for Caesar. — 

A horrible massacre still continues on board those 
boats which still remain afloat, the water is tinged with 
rivers of blood, flowing from their ensanguined decks, they 
fight on for a time with a desperate, ferocious courage, until 
at length, the disabled vessels sink heavily, one by one, 
into the surging waters of the sullen Lake. Few even of the 
ships remain; as for the eighteen thousand men, they have 
vanished, they are nearly all dead; they saluted Caesar, and 
they have died to (Jo him pleasure. Is he gratified? What 
is he doing ? — Sitting luxuriantly lolling in his chair of 
State , reading letters. — From the moment the combat 
began until now , he has never raised his eyes from the 
papers which he holds in his hand. Now, when the ves- 
sels are all sunk, and the men nearly all dead, now, when 
the ghastly scene of devastation appears in all its appall- 
ing horror, he raises his eyes and looks around with a preoc- 
cupied absent glance, then, rising suddenly, he grants their 
lives to the miserable remnant that remain, and with- 
draws. The people who loved the dictator sincerely , were 
displeased; not at the massacre, or the blood, or the ex- 
pense, for they were already so far degenerated from their 
republican ancestors, as to call out "Panem et Circenses," — 
but, because their favourite Caesar, read letters all the 
while he sat before them, disdaining, as it seemed, the 
spectacle, that to their eyes appeared so bravely fair. He 
disdained the splendid pageant, his thoughts were else- 
where, and they murmured loudly, as he passed out. — They 
fear him not , for as yet the roman Quirites are free, and 
bold, and speak in their assemblies, and by the voices of 
their tribunes, somewhat as their fathers did of old. 

Yet in the midst of these pageants , although loved by 
the people , feared by his enemies , overwhelmed with ho- 
nors, and possessed of absolute power, — a dark foreshadow- 
ing of his end seemed to haunt the lofty soul of Caesar. 
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Yet he did not fear, for he was incapable of fear. He de- 
spised the people he ruled, and those about him, too pro- 
foundly, to allow them to move him. Precisely at this very 
time, shortly before his murder, he dismissed his Spanish 
guard. "It is better to fall at once" he replied to the ex- 
postulations of his friends, "than to live in dread." — ^"That 
I shonld die," added he, "matters little to me, it is the repub- 
lic that will sufiFer. All my desires both of ambition and 
of glory, have been accomplished, but the republic at my 
death, will be plunged into endless calamities. There will 
be a worse civil war than before*' — When warned against 
Anthony, andDolabella, he answered, "that he cared little 
for. those merry faces, it was the pale ones he dreaded." 
Brutus was singularly pale. — 

Doubtless the eastern prophecies of a coming Messiah, 
who was to rule over all nations, backed as they were 
by the local oracles of the Sibyls, materially afifected the 
imagination of Caesar. These vague floating Legends, 
these ancient traditions, the Jewish prophecies especially, 
pointing to the very time, and century, seemed to mark 
Caesar as the man, at least he might think so. But the 
coming Messiah was to be a king; the Pythian oracle, 
the egyptian priest, the Jewish prophet, all agreed in this. 
Now Caesar yet wanted the mere vulgar title, the outward 
and visible trappings of royalty. It was a name, odiously 
unpopular in Rome over since the expulsion of the Tar- 
quins , and strangely connected in the popular mind with the 
detestable crime that caused Lucretia's death. Notwith- 
standing all this, Caesar, who is aware of the national pre- 
judice, will be king, and he has friends unwise enough to 
second him. Anthony, the drunken indiscreet reveller, 
Caesar s evil genius, walks by the side of the imperial litter, 
and calls out as he passes^through the Forum. "Long live 
the king" The people are silent, so Caesar is obliged for 
the present to say 'He is not king, but Caesar."* Still 
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there was the desire, the evident hankering after the forbid- 
den fruit, especially at the Lupercal, that wild baccanalian 
Festival, when men ran naked through the streets. An- 
thony drunk, and naked too, a very Silenus in his coarse 
revelry, lifted up in the arms of the people as high as 
the rostrum, where Caesar is seated, offers him a diadem. 
Warned by the hollow murmurs that are heard around, 
Caesar refuses it, but as Shakspeare makes Casca say. 
"He put it by thrice, every time gentler than the other, but 
to my thinking he was very loath to lay his fingers off it " 

Caesar by no means understood playing the game of 
kingcraft, like his nephew, the wary Augustus; his nature 
was superior to such mean dissembling. He ruled with ab- 
solute power, and he made no secret of it. At last, finding 
however, that the people would not have a bona fide king, 
he magnanimously sent the crown as a present to his brother 
celestial Jupiter, at the Capitol. Yet his statues bore the 
imperial fillet, and this alone was enough to irritate the peo- 
ple; for to their mmds , there was something absolutely sa- 
cred in that half yard of ribbon! 

This playing at royalty cost Caesar his hfe. Brutus, and 
the republican party had submitted to his rule, had acquies- 
ced in his title of dictator, but they could not abide the 
notion of actual , avowed royalty. They could not stand by 
and see their beloved republic, morally murdered before 
their eyes, they would rather assassinate Caesar at once — 
Awful warnings and terrible omens were not wanting to 
announce the coming catastrophy. 

On the ides of March in that same year, 44 before 
Christ, the Senate was to assemble within the Curia in 
Pompey's Theatre. The night before that awful day, was 
heavy with hideous portents. " Horrid sights were seen by 
the watch, a lioness whelped in the streets, and the graves 
yawned and yielded up their dead. Fierce fiery warriors 
fought upon the clouds, which drizzled blood upon the 
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Capitol. The noise of battle hurtled in the air, — Horses did 
neigh, and dying men did groan, and Ghosts did shriek and 
squall about the streets." — 

Calphurnia was troubled in her sleep, she dreamt that 
the front of their palace had fallen down, that Caesar was 
killed in her arms, and warningly implored him not to stir 
abroad that day, but he replied, ^^CsBsar shall forth, the 
things that threatened me, ne er looked upon my back." 

When Caesar went out in the morning from his house 
on the Sacred way, towards the Capitol , the same sooth- 
sayer, Spurinna by name, who had already warned him of 
impending danger, crossed his path. '^The ides of March 
are come "quoth Caesar, — "Aye, Caesar, but not gone" — Ar- 
temidorus. stood ready with a letter, containing every par- 
ticular of the conspiracy against him, and the list of his 
enemies headed by Brutus, but Caesar put it by, mixing it 
with other papers whrch he held in his hand, saying. " What 
touches ourselves we will read last". — All warning was in 
vain ; Atropos fatal scissors already touched the' thread of 
his brilliant life , the Fates had decreed that he should die. 

When he entered the Curia built by his rival Pompey, 
the master of the world is unwittingly surrounded by his 
deadliest enemies. Pale faced Brutus is there, and beside 
him Cassius, the two praetors, with dark and threatening 
Jooks, heavy as stormy night, and Casca, and Tribonius, 
and Cinna, and Metellus, and Cimber bending the pliant 
knee before great Caesar. When the word had passed round 
that all was ready, under the plea of " low-crook'd courtesien, 
and spaniel fawning," all the conspirators press round him 
as be sits enthroned, on the curule chair, robed in his am- 
ple toga. Alas! poor Caesar! — a moment more and that well 
remembered mantle is ragged with assassins daggf^rs! — 
See, be is surrounded, enveloped, pierced with innumierabK; 
blows, — Cassius' dagger first went through , then cHtmt the 
rent made bv envious Casca, '' the well licloved Hrulus** Uki, 
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loved as a son, stabbed deep, "and as he drew his cursed 
steel away, mark, how the blood of Caesar followed it ! " 

"This was the most unkindest cut of all 
For when the noble Caesar saw him stab , 
Ingratitude , more strong than traitor's arms 
Quite vanquished him ; then burst his mighty heart. 
And in his mantle muffling up his face , 
E'en at the base of Pompey's statua , 
Which all the while ran blood , great Caesar fell ! " 

According to Suetonius, immediately before his mur- 
der , the tomb of Capys , one of the earliest kings of Alba, 
and founder of Capua, was discovered by some slaves, and 
within it was found a bronze tablet on which was engraven 
these words in greek. "When the bones of Capys are laid 
open, the descendant of Julius shall fall by the hand of his 
friends, and his death be avenged by the troubles of Italy." 
The horses too , Caesar had used at the passage of the Ru- 
bicon, which were consecrated, and turned loose into plea- 
sant pastures, abstained from their food, and shed tears. 
Suetonius says, that Caesar, being indisposed on the fatal 
morning of his death, hesitated if he should go abroad, and 
delayed at home untill the fifth hour. When he took his seat 
in the Curia , Cimber TuUius approached him , as if to re- 
quest a favour , but Caesar refusing to listen Cimber 
seized his toga with both hands, at which Caesar cried 
out. "But this is violence," — when at the same moment 
Cassius wounded him in the throat, Caesar caught his arm, 
piercing him with his poniard, and was about to rush 
forward , when another aud another blow , prevented 
him. Seeing himself enclosed by weapons on all sides, he 
covered his head with his toga, at the same time extend- 
ing his left hand to cover his legs and his body with the 
drapery, so that he might fall decently, ' thus he received 
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twenty three wounds, without uttering either a groan, or 
a word. The senators around, ignorant of the cotispi- 
racy, were too much overcome by horror, astonish- 
ment and fear, either to fly, to assist him, or even to speak; 
they stood transfixed. 

When he was quite dead, and every one bad escaped, 
three slaves placed his body on a litter, and carried it 
away, to his own house under the Palatine; one of his 
arms hanging out all the while as they passed through . 
the city. 

Brutus was induced either by the fear of the people, 
or by a sentiment of remorse towards his patron, ^nd kind- 
est benefactor, to consent to a public funeral. Tbe body 
of Caesar was therefore borne into the Tribune, and an 
image of wax exactly representing the mangled corpse, 
was exposed by the command of Anthony on a bed of pur- 
ple and gold. The whole city assembled to hear Anthony 
pronounce his funeral eulogy, which he prefaced by recit- 
ing all the decrees of the senate laudatory of Caesar, and 
his exploits. He then read aloud the oath taken by all the 
conspirators, to defend the person of Caesar. By degrees, 
as he saw the feelings of his audience awakened, he warm- 
ed in his discourse, and at length, drawing aside the pur- 
ple drapery, which concealed the image, he displayed every 
wound, touched them with his fingers, told by whom they 
had been inflicted , saying little , but touching every heart , 
and weeping abundantly. 

The people were maddened with indignation, especially 
as they became aware of the testament left by Caesar. 
They talked wildly of burning the body in the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus, or in the Curia where the crime was com* 
mitted. At length it was decided that it should be burnt 
in the Campus Martius, where the multitude rushed in tu- 
multuous crowds, to cast their offerings on the funeral pile. 
No procession was formed, no order observed, it was im- 
possible. The benches used by the Senators, in the neigh 

5* 
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bouring tribune, the tables from the different stalls, arms, 
bracelets, medals, cloths, female ornaments, toys, all and 
everything was accumulated on the pile, to which two 
slaves bearing torches set fire. 

And now, two thousand years after, standing by the 
splendid church of Sant* Andrea della Valle, we tread the 
very soil, where this world-tragedy was enacted! It is 
wonderful , — the present and the past seem merged in 
one great overwhelming interest. It is in Rome alone, 
the mind can realize this strangely distinct vision of the 
mighty past, weighing down, and obliterating the present, 
time, centuries, all, in its wondrous images. Read here, 
the page of history assumes a local interest at once graphic 
and vivid, beyond the power of language to describe. 
Every association, every recollection, every study, is called 
into play, and we stand on these old stones, transfixed at 
the gigantic shadows that pass unbidden before us. 

A still more living witness of this great catastrophy 
exists, which the stranger may visit, if he please, at the 
Palazzo Spada, a few streets off. There stands the very 
statua of Pompey, before which Caesar, by a strange and 
awful retribution, fell prostrate, in death. Placed during 
Pompey's life in the Senate house which he had erected, when 
that was closed the statue was raised by order of Augustus, 
on a double arch , or gateway of marble , opposite the 
grand entrance of Pompey 's Theatre. During the convul- 
sions of the Gothic wars it fell, or was thrown down, and 
for many ages lay undiscovered among the ruins. At length 
disinterred bietween the foundation of two houses , it 
came into the possession of Cardinal Spada. It is of white 
marble, and admirably sculptured, breathing all the ma- 
jestic dignity of Rome's ancient Senators, who trode the 
earth as Gods. It stands in an attitude of stern command, 
" the austerest form of naked majesty, " one hand extended^ 
as though calling on passing centuries to approach, and 
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meditate on the strange vicissitudes of all sublunary 
events. 

Of two rivals who disputed the empire of the world, 
one, conquered by the other, falls by the ignoble sword 
of an Egyptian slave ; the other, murdered by his best be- 
loved friend, falls at the foot of his rival's statue. They 
who had sacrificed millions of lives to their senseless 
lust of power, were called on to render up their own. 
In blood they had lived, and by violence they died. Thus 
does the justice of the Almighty, with unerring hand, right 
the balance of the universe! 
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yjn opposite extremities of the Coelian hill, stand 
two celebrated churches, one, vying with the great Basi- 
lica of St. Peters, in antiquity, grandeur, and sanctity, the 
other, situated in a lonely corner, sheltered by waving 
groves, and overshadowed by frowning ruins, dedicated to 
San Gregorio. It is of this latter I propose to speak. 
Avoiding the beaten well worn track, I love to linger in 
forgotten corners, disinterring memories from the past, too 
often unknown, or unheeded by the multitude. This church 
elevated on a platform, ascended by a noble flight of steps, 
stands somewhat back firom the road, leading from the 
arch of Constantine, to the Appian way. Before it, extends 
a grassy parterre, half wild, half cultivated, bounded on 
either hand by trees. Close by to the left, a large portal 
opens into some public gardens, or rather, more correctly 
speaking, an academic grove, a peaceful spot, lonely, pretty, 
and suggestive , where few idlers linger, the grassy slopes 
broken by clumps, and avenues of tufted trees, around 
whose roots the earliest spring flowers blossom, and tra- 
versed by broad walks and terraces, leading towards the 
Coelian hill. High above the clustering thickets, tower the 
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Coloseum, the arch of Constantine, the Palatine, and the 
distant Forum, forming classic vistas through the overarch- 
ing trees. 

How often have I sought out these silent shades, in 
varying mood; hither have. I come, happy, unsociable, 
pre-occupied, delighted, overwhelmed, — and sauntering up 
and down the sunny openings, confided my varying 
thoughts to the softly murmuring breezes, sighing through the 
waving lime trees, and the ancient ruins, hanging recol- 
lections as it were, on every branch ; my only compan- 
ions in solitude being troops of young priests, seminarists, 
or collegians, who, divested of their sottanas, often enjoy 
a merry, but quiet game of romps, among the shrubs of 
this sequestered garden, dodging each other in and out 
among the trees, while the graver professors, or superiors, 
pace up and down along the broad teri'aces, full in the 
rays of the invigorating sunshine. 

But to return to the quiet church, throned on its 
marble steps, a spacious pillared portico, opens into a 
cloistered area , or cortile , ever a characteristic , and 
peculiar feature of early roman sanctuaries, which from 
palaces, have been converted into churches ; the same ar- 
rangement being observable at Santa Cecilia, Santa Sabina, 
and Sant' Alessio on the Aventine. We learn from Taci- 
tus, that this architectural arrangement was expressly 
commanded by Nero , in the new buildings erected after 
the conflagration of Rome, so impiously attributed to the 
Christians, which occurred during his reign. A new plan 
was adopted, the elevation of the houses was defined, 
with an open area before the doors, and porticoes, to adorn 
and secure the front; "Every house was to stand detached 
and isolated," — regulations which added considerably to 
the embellishment of the city, and which it is curious to 
observe have been to a certain extent, perpetuated, even 
to the present day. The site is historical, for in classic 
days the house of Mamurra, praefectm fabrorum of Julius 
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Caesar in Gaul,- stood here. Pliny celebrates the splen- 
dour of this mansion on the Caelian hill, and tells us, that 
Mamurra, was the first roman who lined his abode with 
marble. " Not a column, says he, in the numberless por- 
ticoes, but was carved in the marble of Carystos, or Luna." 

Afterwards, on the same spot stood the paternal 
mansion of Saint Gregory, the best, the meekest, the great- 
est Pontiff, that ever occupied the chair of St. Peter, 
whose illustrious actions, and extraordinary virtues, have 
gained for him canonization in his own church, and the 
surname of " Great " in the pages of general history. Even 
protestants , ever the most parsimonius eulogists of papal 
excellence admit his merits. This "servant of the servants 
of God," as in his touching humility he loved to be called, — 
though born of illustrious parents, and nursed in classic lux- 
ury , always detested the pride of the world. " From his in- 
fancy he loved and esteemed only heavenly things, and it was 
his chief delight to converse with holy monks, or to be 
retired in his closet, or in the church at his devotions." 
In this retirement he applied himself with such rigour to 
fasting, and the study of the sacred writings, that he en- 
tirely ruined his health. 

Gregory might say with St. Paul, "in weariness, and 
painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger und thirst, 
in fastings often, besides those things which cometh upon me 
daily, the care of all the churches," for he gave himself 
up to the love, and the service of God. Reduced on one oc- 
casion, by his regal charities, to excessive poverty, this 
common father of Christendom himself tells us, " he pos- 
sessed but one horse, and five donkeys." At another timje, 
a beggar being found dead in the streets of Rome, h© 
actually excommunicated himself, and abstained for days 
from communion, shutting himself up within his own cell, 
to make atonement by tears, and penance, for his sup- 
posed omission, in allowing such neglect under his go- 
vernment. His life is a very romance of piety; by his 
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fasts and personal austerities he sacrificed his health, by 
his writings he enlightened the church, and by an unwea- 
ried course of holiness, industry and zeal, he not only 
marked his career, as a beacon of spiritual light, amid 
the gloom of the middle ages, but has exercised a power- 
ful influence over the universal church, in all times. 

Let us , before entering his church , standing within 
the pillared cortile, as it were between the present and 
the past, " in front the Palatine, pagan Rome in dust, behind 
the little cell, a few feet square, where slept in sack- 
cloth, the man who gave the last blow to the power of the 
Caesars," recapitulate some of the principal events of his 
varied life. It will enhance our pleasure tenfold, in exa- 
mining subsequently the proud edifice now surmounting 
the lowly cell, where, like Sant'Alessio, Gregory dwelt in 
fasting and proverty, hid among the recesses of his own 
ancestral halls. 

Gregory was the son of Gordianus, a roman senator 
of wealth and influence, a member of the Anician family, 
and descended from Pope Felix II. He with his wife Sylvia, 
dwelt in a sumptuous house on the Cselian hill, but noble 
and powerful as they were, the pleasures of the world, 
and the pomp of riches, offered no temptations to this pious 
pair. Gordianus, after the birth of Gregory, took orders, 
and became one of the Regionarians , or cardinal deacons, 
ruling over ecclesiastical Rome , while Sylvia , who in the 
life of St. Gregory, takes almost as prominent a part as 
Monica in that of St. Augustine , dedicated herself also to 
God, in a life of solitude, inhabiting a little oratory, outside 
the gates near the church of St. Paolo fuori le mura. No 
wonder that the Saint, while yet but a child, born and 
reared by such pious parents, showed preternatural dispo- 
sitions to holiness, especially as a careful and studious edu- 
cation, had stored his mind with various knowledge. Ap- 
plying himself especially to the study of grammar, rhetoric, 
philosophy, civil law, and the canons of the church*, he 
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commenced life as a lawyer. Afterwards, for twelve 
years he exercised the functions of chief magistrate, or prae- 
tor, a situation that obliged him to assume a pomp, and 
state, little differing from that of a consul. 

At the death of Gordianus, Gregory possessed of the 
patrimonial estate, literally obeying our Lt)rd's command, 
devoted all his wealth to charitable purposes, converted 
the sumptuous mansion on the Coelian, into a monastery, 
and hospital, dedicated to St. Andrew, erecting at the same 
time six similar establishments on his estates in Sicily. 
Within the walls of this church in the year 375 he took 
the monastic habit of the Benedictine order, devoting him- 
self entirely to contemplation, and the study *of sacred scrip- 
tures, as a preparation for the life, which he hoped to lead. 
The little cell, still preserved within his chapel, was the 
place of his retreat. 

At this period of his life, we find him bitterly com- 
plaining of his inability to observe the canonical fasts, from 
a weakness he had contracted, in consequence of his ex- 
cessive austerities. It was now, his notice was first at- 
tracted by the beauty of certain fair complexioned youths, 
whom he saw exposed for sale, in the slave market, in the 
neighbouring Forum. His ^active benevolence was awakened 
by hearing that they, as well as many of their nation, were 
pagans. For the Christian religion, though generally diffus- 
ed over Britain during the reign of Constantine, by the 
roman legions that garrisoned the country, after paganism 
had been formely abolished by law, and Christianity pro- 
claimed the religion of the state, had, on the withdrawal 
of these troops , and the disseverment of all ties with the 
Empire, fallen into neglect, and been comparatively for- 
gotten; the small remnant of the national church, taking 
refuge in a few monasteries in the northern, and western 
portion of the island, while the mass of the nation , under 
the rule of their Saxon conquerors, lapsed into absolute 
idolatry. 

6 
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Informed of these circumstances, Gregory, fired with 
holy zeal, determined to quit Rome, and go as a mission- 
ary into Britain to preach the gospel to the Angles. "For," 
said he, " it was a lamentable consideration, that the prince 
. of darkness should be master of so much beauty, as these 
comely Angles possessed , and that so fine an outside should 
have nothing of God's grace to furnish it within. AUeluiah, 
and the praise of God , must be sung in those parts." Pos- 
sessed with this idea he immediately applied to Benedict I, 
then pope, for permission to depart, and having obtained 
leave set forth privately , in company with several monks 
of his monastery. When his departure became known, the 
whole city was in an uproar; the people ran out in a body 
to the pope, who was proceeding to St. Peters, to com- 
plain of his departure, crying out. "Holy Father, what 
have you done? In suffering Gregory to depart, yon have 
destroyed Rome, undone us, and offended St. Peter," Be- 
nedict, either alarmed at the threatening aspect of the mob, 
or touched by their entreaties, forthwith despatched mes- 
sengers to recall him. Meanwhile Gregory, foreseeing pro- 
bable opposition to his departure, had pushed on a con- 
siderable distance from Rome. Nothing could exceed his 
reluctance to turn back, his w^hole soul was set on teach- 
ing the "Angli, to sing Alleluiahs to the praise of their 
Creator." 

On his return to Rome, Benedict named him one of 
the Seven deacons, whose duty is to assist, and advise the 
Pontiff. Pelagius II, who succeeded Benedict in the papal 
chair, sent Gregory as Nuncio to Constantinople , to solicit 
succours against the Lombards, from the Eastern Emperor 
Tiberius, who received him with the highest distinction. 
"But," says Butler, "his public employments, did not make 
him lay aside the practices of a monastic life, and at this 
very period of active political occupation, he found time 
to compose his thirty five books on Job, and to keep up 
an immense correspondence, extending over all parts of 
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Christendom. " During his stay at Constantinople , Gregory 
stood sponsor to the child of Maurice, who having married 
Constantia daughter of Tiberius , succeeded him on the im- 
perial throne. 

Gregory returned with delight and gratitude to Rome, 
and all his quiet occupations, too happy to have escaped 
from the toils, and vexations of his diplomatic mission. He 
buried himself in his favourite cell, luxuriating in mona- 
stic solitude and tranquillity, as in a secure harbour. " For,'' 
writes he to Leander, " I see how difficult a thing it is, to 
converse with the world, without contracting inordinate 
attachments." But he was not long destined to enjoy this 
holy calm. Pelagius dying at the beginning of the great 
pestilence in 590, the clergy, Senate, and people, unani- 
mously named Gregory, as his successor, an honor that 
' he himself opposed, by every means in his power. As 
it was then customary, to refer the choice of a new pope to 
the Emperor, Gregory wrote urgent private letters, both 
to Mairrice, and the patriarch of Constantinople, imploring 
them , as an act of friendship, to annul his election. But his 
private courier, oustripped by one despatched by Ger- 
manus prefect of Rome, had his letters seized, and others 
substituted, praying for his election. Maurice, delighted in 
being able by serving a friend, to confer so signal a boon 
on the universal church, and highly approving the general 
choice, named him Pontiff. When the appointment was 
made public, Gregory overwhelmed with grief, at finding 
all his eflforts to avoid the proffered honor had been inef- 
fectual, determined to fly from Rome, and hide himself in 
some impenetrable solitude. He is actually said to have 
escaped, by being let down from the walls in a wicker basket, 
and for many days to have concealed himself in an undisco- 
verable cave, enveloped in deep woods. During his absence 
the people of Rome, humbled themselves with fasting and 
prayer, while those who went in search of him, are said 
to have been directed to the place of his concealment by 
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a celestial light; while another traditioa relates that a dove 
flew before them, conducting their steps ^to the place where 
he was hid. He was brought back in triumph to the city, 
the tiara was forced upon him, and to his sorrow, Gre- 
gory found himself obliged to renounce the narrow cell , and 
lonely leafy solitudes of the Caelian hul, for the pomp and 
splendour of the imperial palace on the Lateran. His let- 
ters eloquently express his feelings. "I remember with 
tears," writes he "that I have lost the calm harbour of my 
repose, and with many a sigh, I look on the firm land 
which I cannot reach. If you love me, assist me with your 
prayers." I am so overcome with grief, that I am scarce 
able to speak. My mind is encompassed with darkness. 
AIJ that the world thinks agreeable, brings me trouble, and 
affliction, for I have lost the comfort of my calm, and ap- 
pearing to be outwardly exalted , I am inwardly really 
fallen." 

A rtielancholy cloud hung over the eternal city, the 
angel of death spread his gloomy wings over its walls, the 
pestilence raged with unabated violence, and Gregory s ten- . 
der soul was agonized by the sufferings he heheld around 
him. After preaching a pathetic sermon, he appointed a 
procession, or solemn Litany, from the church of the Ara 
Cceli, (some authors say Santa Maria Maggiore), to St. Pe- 
ters. He' himself walked first, and so fearful was the ma- 
lady, that during the space of the single hour that the proces- 
sion lasted, eight persons are said to have died. Oti passing 
over the Tiber, by the JElian bridge, opposite the mole of 
Adrian, celestial voices were suddenly heard, according 
to ecclesiastical records, floating in the air, singing in ce- 
lestial hymns these words, Regina Coeli loetare allduja, 
Gregory looking upwards with astonishment, hailed the hea- 
venly messengers of good will with joy and replied , joi- 
ned by the entire multitude around — Ora pro nobis Deum 
AUelujal At the moment that the response of the afflicted 
romans rose in the air, an angel refulgent with glory, was 
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seen to sheath a fiery sword, and the plague mitigated from 
that hour. The statue of bronze representing San Michael, 
the angel of death, placed on the summit of the mole of 
Adrian, is an historical record of this event. It is to this 
circumstance that the building owes its name of Castel Sant' 
Angelo. The words "Regina Coeli" were at the same time, 
and in commemoration of the same event, engraven on the 
ceiling, immediately over the altar, in the church of the 
Ara Cceli on the Capitol , where they still remain , in me- 
mory of the heavenly choristers, that saluted the holy pope. 
Gregory, when installed in the chair of S. Peter, was 
reproached by his ecclesiastical friends, for the excessive 
reluctance he had shown , in accepting the papacy. The 
Bishop of Ravenna in particular, took occasion to reprehend 
his cowardice, in endeavouring to elude a positive duty, by 
flight. In reply to this friendly expostulation, hte wrote 
his incomparable book, the Pastoralis (afterwards translat- 
ed into English by king Alfred ), to prove , that he was nei- 
ther indifferent, nor insensible, to the high duties of his 
calling, which he defines, as "the art of arts, the science 
of sciences" — From this time he literally became what he 
transcribes himself, "the servant of the servants of God." 
Words cannot paint his beautiful humihty, his zeal, his devo- 
tion, his industry, his love. Remembering the divine com- 
mand, "Forasmuch as ye have done it to the least of these 
little ones, ye have done it unto me," — his exceeding 
charity towards all men, sinners as well as saints, belie- 
vers and heretics, was unrivalled. He considered preach- 
ing, as an indispensable part of his apostolic mission, and 
•has lent many a heart stirring memory to the mouldering 
walls of the lonely martyr churches, that skirt the walls 
of Rome, as the scenes where several of his famous home- 
lies were delivered. Two of these homelies were pronoun- 
ced in the church of Santa Maria in Via Lata, where 
during two years the apostle Paul, lived chained to a re- 
man soldier; one, the twenty eighth, was read from the epis- 
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copal chair , in the now desolate church of San Nereo and 
Achilleo, another I believe, also at San Clemente. Two he 
delivered in the church of the SS. Apostoli , and two in the 
ancient church of Sant'Agnese fuori Porta Pia. 

Of his boundless almsgiving, and the penury to which 
it reduced him, I have already spoken. But it was not 
alone the charity of works that distinguished him, it was 
that nobler, mental quality, "that thinketh no evil, hopeth 
all things, believeth all things," To the Bishop of Naples 
he wrote, commanding him to receive and reconcile rea- 
dily all who desired it , taking on his own soul the danger, 
"lest any should be answerable for their perdition, if they 
should perish by too great severity. " He considered him- 
self as the common shepherd, to whom each individual 
sheep of the Christian flock was entrusted. The very Jews; 
those outcasts, and pariahs of the middle ages, felt his all 
embracing benevolence. Hearing that they had been de- 
prived of their synagogue, he wrote to Peter, Bishop qf Ter- 
racina, commanding him to restore it. "For, said he, they 
are not to be compelled, but converted by meekness, and, 
charity." Beautiful precepts of pure Christianity, what blood, 
what sufferings, mankind would have been spared , had such 
always prevailed! 

Although by general consent looked up to, and ad- 
vised with , as the common father of Christendom , his hu- 
mility was unalterable. When he heard that his writings 
on Job, had been read aloud in the church of Ravenna, 
he was afflicted, and confounded. "I am ready, says he, 
to be corrected by all persons; on him I look as a friend, 
by whose tongue I learn to wash away the stains , of my 
mind." What he accomplished , wrote, and superintended, 
for the glory of God , and the advancement of Christianity, 
during the thirteen years he presided over the church, is 
almost miraculous, when his weak and wretched health is 
considered. 
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He has been reproached for his friendly correspon- 
dence with the Emperor Phocas, the barbarous murderer of 
Maurice, and his entire family; his correspondence with 
Brunehild, the Gaulish Jezebel of her age, has been also 
severely stigmatized by infidel writers. Bayle especially, 
has broken many a lance in attacking a man, whose virtues 
he was utterly unable to apprecciate; but it is not my 
province to enter into the political motives, or historical 
details of his reign, in this rapid sketch, simply intended to 
give a local, and lively interest to his Sanctuary, by cal- 
ling up the remembrance of his good deeds, among the 
walls once hallowed by his presence. 

As a missionary the zeal and success of his endeavours 
are .historical. We English specially owe him a mighty debt 
of gratitude, as having been the means, under God, of re- 
storing the light of Christianity to our benighted land. As 
a reformer, his institution of celibacy, generally but erro- 
neously ascribed to Gregory VII, was one of the boldest 
strokes of ecclesiastical power ever executed. He -also refor- 
med the services of the church, defined the roman Liturgy, as 
it has since remained, regulated the sacerdotal garments, ar- 
ranged the music of the choir and himself trained the choristers. 
"Experience, says Gibbon, had shown him the efficacy of these 
solemn and pompous rites, to soothe the distress, to con- 
firm the faith, to mitigate the fierceness, and to dispel the 
dark enthusiasm of the vulgar." 

The belief in pious tales, and Legends, has been 
urged against him. Even the greatest characters must to 
some extent, partake of the characteristic weaknesses of 
the age they live in, and as it has been wtjll observed by 
a protestant writer "if at a period when credulity and igno- 
rance were universal , he showed himself in some instances 
credulous and ignorant, it seems hardly a reproach to one, 
in other respects so good and great." It is better to believe too 
much, than too little, to imitate the humble faith of Mary, 
rather than the bold incredulity of Saint Thomas. That 
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Gregory first preached a belief in purgatory, as an article 
of faith, I can scarcely admit; the accusation amies from 
his opponents, and is therefore not to be admitted without 
suspicion. — 

Now that I have rapidly glanced over the leading Eabcts 
in the history of this great and good saint, let us undraw 
the crimson curtains, shading the door, and enter A dbit 
ling feeling of disappointment comes over one, on finding 
that the church, as well as the cortile, are modem, rebuilt 
in \ 734 from the designs of Francesco Ferrari What evil 
spirit possessed the prelates of the eighteenth century, to 
mar and destroy every vestige of the sacred past? It is 
a wonder the very catacombs escaped! The interior is 
handsome, and well proportioned, the nave suppcNrted by 
fine columns, but the painting, and gilding, and whitewash, 
are so fresh, I could have fancied 50 years had not elapsed 
since the walls arose, a delusion not a little increased, by 
the modern italian style, pervading every part, that fiond 
unmeaning architecture, of which the eye becomes so weary 
after a lenghtened residence in Italy. 

To the right of the grand altar, is a chapel, gay with 
painting and gilding, dedicated to the saint, the altar ador- 
ned with carvings by SignorelU, representing miraculous 
events from his life. In the centre appears "the mass of 
St Gregory," where he stands before an altar, on whidi 
appears an image of the Redeemer, pouring out from his 
side a stream of living blood, into the sacramental cup 
held by the saint. It is related concerning this miracle, 
that "on a certain occasion when celebrating the mass, one 
near him doubted the real presence, thereupon at the prayer 
of the saint, a vision was revealed of the merciful Saviour, 
who descending upon the altar, surrounded by the instruments 
of his passion," became corporeally visible to all. Beside 
this basso-relievo is another, representing souls rising to 
heaven as Gregory is in the act of breaking the Host 
This refers to another curious legend. It is said that 
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Gregory during one of his solitary walks, reflected much 
on a certain action of the Emperor Trajan, "who hasten- 
ing to battle at the head of his Legions, was met by a 
poor widow, who flung herself in his patli, crying aloud 
for justice. The Emperor stayed to listen to her, and she 
demanded justice for the innocent blood of her son, killed 
by the son of the Emperor. Trajan promised her a hear- 
ing on returning from his expedition. But, Sire answer- 
ed she, should you be killed in battle, who will do me 
justice? My successor, replied Trajan "But, she said, whafc 
will it signify to you great Emperor, that any other than 
yourself should do me justice? Is it not better to do this 
good action yourself, than leave it to another?" Then 
Trajan alighted, and having examined into the affair, gave 
up his own son, and bestowed on her likewise a rich 
dowry. '' As Gregory therefore meditated in his daily walk 
on this action of the Emperor Trajan, he bitterly wept and 
grieved, to think so good a man was suffering eternal tor- 
ments, and on re-entering the church he prayed fervently, 
that the soul of the good Emperor should be released from 
torments. Then a voice is said to have spoken! '^Gregory 
I have granted thy prayer, and I have spared the soul 
of Trajan, for thy sake, but, because thou hast supplica- 
ted for one, whom the justice of God bad already con- 
demned, that shalt choose one of twa things, either thou 
shalt endure thyself for two days the fires of purgatory, 
or, thou shalt be sick, and infirm for the remainder of 
thy life." Gr^ory it is said, chose the latter alternative; 
and was a victim to constant ailments, until the end of 
his days. 

All the groups in these bassi-rilievi are varied, and 
extremely graceful. In a smaller niche beside the chapel 
entered by a low door, is the identical cell, where in 
prayer, fasting, contemplation, and penance, he passed so 
many years; the aperture occupied by his bed is there, 
and the very marble chair on which he sat. As I gazed 

6* 
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"with silent worship of the great of old" I could almost 
fancy I beheld the tall, dark complexioned man, worn down 
by pains and premature infirmities, sitting in the darkened 
room, contemplating in extatic gaze, the glories of a fu- 
ture state! I do love these mouldering remains, and an- 
cient relics, calling up as in a vision, the spirit of the 
past, on the very spots, where the great departed lived 
and moved; such scenes are to me an endless source of 
delightful contemplation. In the Salviati Chapel on the 
opposite side of the high altar, is a fine portrait of Gre- 
gory, by Annibal Caracci, arrayed in the pontifical habits, 
kneeling on a cushion, with his hand outspread, while a 
dove descends from above. Here too is a miraculous pic- 
ture of the Virgin much silvered and decorated; said to 
have spoken to Gregory, while he prayed. It is a pale inex- 
pressive painting of the early Siennese or Florentine school. 
I looked at the well closed mouth indicated by stiff hard 
lines, and wondered. — 

The present edifice is not the ancient church dedica- 
ted to St Andrew, built as I said on the site of Gregory s 
house, but an antiquated tumble down building, forming 
a wing of the present church, at the end of a lonely gar- 
den, planted with box and wild roses, that trail over the 
long grass , where I was conducted by an intelligent 
young monk, looking very like a ghost in his white dra- 
pery, the distinctive costume of the Camaldolesi, founded 
by St. Romuald of the order of St. Benedict. In this an- 
cient church battered by time and weather, ruinous and 
decaying, is to be found some compensation for the mo- 
' dernizing spirit, that so much shocks ones feelings in the 
larger edifice. 

It contains three separate chapels entered by different 
doors, which the monk duly unlocked, coarse oak doors 
without ornament or embellishment In the first chapel de- 
dicated to the heroic St. Barbara, the armed Pallas or Bel- 
lona of mythology, according to Mrs. Jamieson, reproduced 
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under a Christian aspect , is a fine statue by NiccoI6 Cor- 
dilieri, a pupil of Michael Angelo, of Sylvia, the mother 
of Gregory, who in majestic bearing, and devotional gran- 
deur, might be deemed a Madonna enthroned. Above is a 
feeble fresco by Guide , representing the AUmighty hover- 
ing over a seraphic choir of angels, arranged round a bal- 
lustrade , adorned with drapery. It appeared to me very 
mundane in treatment, which in the representation of so 
awful a subject is positively painful. I confess I cannot share 
in Kuglers admiration of this fresco as a work of art , nor, 
can I endure to behold that form "which eye hath not 
seen, neither has it entered into the heart of man to con- 
ceive" thus irreverently trifled with. 

In the second Chapel dedicated to St. Andrew, — the 
real and visible scene of Gregory's early devotions, — ap- 
pear on either hand on the walls, the two famous frescoes 
painted in emulation of each other, by Guide and Dome- 
nichino. The place looks like a bare barn, moss grown 
and musty, a strange locale in vast imperial Rome , to seek 
for the two finest works, of the two greatest geniuses the 
ecletic school ever produced. 

Both subjects are taken from the life of St. Andrew. 
Guido has chosen the moment of the Saint's prayer before 
crucifixion. The scene is outside the walls of Patras in 
Achaia, the cross, of that peculiar form called St. Andrew's, 
or crux decussata, to which the Saint was attached by cords, 
not nails, is visible on the summit of an eminence. A char- 
ming paysage interspersed with groves, trees, and" hills, 
also diversifies the background. St. Andrew in the fore- 
ground falls prostrate, as he first perceives the instrument 
of his martyrdom, sanctified by the overwhelming recol- 
lection of our Lord's sufferings; he is attended by a sol- 
dier on horseback, and executioners, great bra why figures 
full of action; a group of women and affrighted children, re- 
markable for grace and beauty, stand near, the women espe- 
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daily, are rendered in Guido s sweetest manner. Guido's 
charming style is said to have arisen from a remark of An- 
nibal Caracci's, respecting Caravaggio. Caracci observed 
how admirable a style might be formed , by exactly revers- 
ing everything Caravaggio did , substituting in the place of 
sudden abrupt gleams of light, falling like electric flashes 
on dense masses of gloom, a generally diffused and cheerful 
colouring; instead of fierceness and contortion , tenderness 
and grace; instead of vulgar and common-place subjects, 
those remarkable for beauty and tenderness. Earnestly did 
Guido work out his masters idea, and founded a style 
though sometimes deficient in power, the very epitome of 
all that is refmed and beautiful. 

Domenichino in his rival fresco, has left too many 
patches of bare walls to my fancy. The composition and 
arrangement of the whole are strikingly similar to the fres- 
co he executed at Grotta Ferrata, representing the erec- 
tion of the monastery; the same barren spaces, the same 
meagre groups, and feeble colouring, the same architectural 
bacl^round. The best point in the composition, is the terror 
of a lovely black eyed child, clinging wild with affright to its 
mother, "scared at the dazzling helm and nodding crest," of 
a huge roman soldier who drives back the crowd of women 
gathering around. Kugler mentions this whole group as 
of the highest beauty. St. Andrew lies bound on a sort 
of table, one man lifts a rod, while another seems to 
taunt the prostrate Saint. The agonizing tension of the 
cords, binding and lacerating his limbs, is wonderfully 
expressed. Lanzi likens Domenichino to Paolo Veronese^ 
There is a certain resemblance in the vivid dramatic man- 
ner, in which they both seize on the climax, so to say of 
a subject, and stamp the fleeting emotions of the moment. 
Domenichino too, like the great Venetian, loved to introduce 
the pomp of architectural backgrounds, being practically 
skilled in that branch of the arts, but otherwise, what a 
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difference ! It is the resemblance of the journeyman to the 
master, the imitator, cold, flat, and unimpassioned, to the 
fervid conception of an original genius , luxuriating in the 
rich treasures of his ideality. There is a truthful matter 
of fact reality about Domenichino's works, most praise- 
worthy, each person fills his part in the composition, and 
fills it appropriately , no interpreter is required ; his arran- 
gement is occasionally theatrical, but always effective, his 
colouring clear and good, though wanting in the luscious 
richness of the Venetian school. But he is entirely deficient 
in imagination, his mind is never sublimated by flights of 
genius: he always represents either the real, the actual, 
or falls into the theatrical, and exaggerated. Nothing can 
be more a'ppropriate than the name given him by his con- 
temporaries of "the ox"; it expresses in one word, his pa- 
tient laborious earnest industry; qualities which when as- 
sisted, as in his case, by a ready and felicitous execution, 
and thorough knowledge of the technicalities of art, achieve 
as brilliant success as Genius itself. Lanzi tells with great 
jubilation , for he is enthusiastic in his praise of this great 
realistic Artist, the story of an old woman, who entering 
the Chapel, when the frescoes were completed, attentive- 
ly considered Domenichino's work, then, after cursorily 
glancing at Guide's, passed out, inferring from this tri- 
vial incident the superiority of the former's performance. 
I can only imagine that this old woman, stupid, and per- 
blind, as are most italian Vecchiardle of that class, had 
lost her sight; or more probably knew nothing at all about 
the matter; otherwise she certainly would have looked to 
the left, instead of the right; at least according to my view 
of the matter. 

But to return. In the last of the three chapels oc- 
cupying this interesting portico, is a relic peculiarly cha- 
racteristic of the excellent Gregory, being the identical 
marble table on which he daily fed twelve beggars. Ac- 
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cording to the Legend, a particular beggar again and again 
presented himself at the gate of the convent, asking alms. 
Gregory, overflowing with charity, relieved his wants until 
he had nothing more to give, save only the silver por- 
ringer in which his mother Sylvia, from her monastic re- 
treat, sent him a little broth. This porringer he also gave 
the beggar. After he became pope, it was his custom to 
entertain twelve poor men, every evening at his own table 
in pious remembrance of our Lord's sacramental supper. 
St. Paul says; **Be not forgetful to receive strangers for 
thereby some have entertained angels unawares;" so it fell 
out with St. Gregory; for one night, whilst sitting at meat, 
he beheld to his astonishment not twelve, but thirteen 
guests, and the form of the stranger was as an angel of 
heavenly aspect, clad in robes of celestial glory. Then the 
Pope knew that he, like Abraham, had entertained an an- 
gel. This is one version of the Legend, as represented in 
a very indifferent fresco, on the walls of the chapel. 

Another account describes the thirteenth or unbidden 
guest, as appearing habited like the rest, as a pilgrim. 
Gregory surprised called to his steward, and said "Did 
I not command thee to invite twelve, and behold there 
are thirteen guests?" Then the steward told them over and 
said, "Holy Father there are surely twelve guests only." 
And Gregory held his peace, but, after the meal, he cal- 
led forth the unbidden guest, and asked him. "Who art 
thou?" And he replied, "I am the poor man thou didst for- 
merly relieve, my name is Wonderful, and through me 
thou shalt obtain whatever thou shalt ask of God." There 
is a moral beauty in this Legend to which no heart can 
be insensible. 

On the altar in this chapel, stands a fine statue 
of Gregory, his hand lifted in benediction, said to have 
been commenced by Michael Angelo, and finished by one 
of his scholars. 
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Impressed with all I had seen within, as I turned 
to leave the church , I paused on passing the Portico, struck 
by the grand view of the palace of the Caesars, and the 
Palatine opposite. From no point do these mysterious re- 
mains frown down with more majestic grandeur, or appear 
better defined, than from hence. The dark lines of the 
mouldering palace and its attendant temples, embosomed 
in the sacred grove, which "twines its roots with the im- 
perial hearth," seem to mock and scorn even in decay, 
the abode of him, who stood, like a Christian Colossus ^ 
between the present and the past, bidding, by the power 
of his intellectual might, and temporal authority, these foul 
shadows still lingering about their native altars, vanish 
into the everlasting Erebus from whence, invoked by de- 
mons, they arose. 
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T .■■•!• 1 : 

1 have elsewhere described the PaJatiae as it' now 
appears, ^ sown with unintelligible ruins.^— Agai^ ai^d again 
have I visited that mysterious home of Rome's impi^riai 
splendour, — I have spun day dreams undep,; the heavy 
shadow of the decaying halls, — in the. deep cavernoi^s 
recesses that yawn bideously at every stepr-7 1 have.read,'-^ 
I have thought, — I have pondered ; •—^^t length, afency 
possessed me to build up its ruined walls ^ and passing 
over almost two thousand years, picture that magnificent 
height as it then appeared, diademed with palaices, and 
temples. — I ... 

The ancient seat of Evander's Arcadian city, thfe. Pal- 
lanteum, where he received Hercules as his guest >' was 
the first inhabited of the seven setnewhat fabulous, hills 
of ancient Rome. — Here iEneas also was entertained when, 
coming from Latium, — ^he visited the good old king, Who 
even granted his son, his only son Palla8,t— to his: prayers 
for assistance, against Turnus, and his Rutulian bands. -^ 

Who can forget Virgils beautiful description^ of i^lneais' 
journey from the Hesperian shores of Latium^ to. the Ar- 

* In *' niary of a first winter in Rome." ^ j ^ /. . 
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cadian city? — The Tiber, "calming his swelling current, 
that like a mild pooly and peaceful Lake, he smoothed his 
watery plain, that there might be no need of the strug- 
gling oar. — As the Trojan galleys proceed up the ri- 
ver, the ^cp^cj^ing sun^ ascended the mild region of the 
sky, — when at a distance they descry the walls, the fort, 
and the roofs of houses, here and there, which now the 
Roman power hath raised to Heaven, — They turn their 
prows to land without delay, and approach the city." On 
that day the Arcadian kir^ chanced to be offering a so- 
lemn sacrifice before the city in a grove, to great Her- 
cules, Amphytryons son, and to the Gods. At the same 
time his son Pallas, and with him all the noble youths, 
and the ^'poor'^ senate were offering incense. 
'' Afterwards Evander, in conversation witli his guest 
civea^ the poetical "account of the origin of the Palatine. 
^ These groves," said he, "the native Fauns and nymphs 
po^feessed, and a race of men sprung from the trunks of 
trees; and stubborn oak; who had neither laws, nor re- 
finement, knew neither to yoke the steer, nor to gather 
We&Uh, nor to use their acquisitions with moderation; 
but the branchbs, and hunting, a rough source of suste- 
nance, supplied them with food. From the ethereal sky 
Saturn^'first camie. He formed into society a race, undi- 
sciplined, and dispersed among the high mountains , and 
introduced Laws. Under his reign was the golden age 
which '^ey celebrated." — 

Nex< came Romulus the God descended founder of 
Rome, 'who, with his brother, washed to the foot of the 
Palatine by the current of the Tiber, raised the first stones 
of the infant city on its summit, surrounding it with a. 
wall' of defence. Then was the first crime committed 
that fitaiined the virgin soil with blood ; Romulus, standing 
on the brow of the Palatine, quarrelled with Remus, about 
the disposition of the wall, and slew him there, with his 
own hand. On the achvity of the mount, he erected 
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his little cabin of reeds, and wood; its front, according 
to Vitruvius, and Dionysius, turned towards the Aventine, 
overlooking the spot, where the Circus Maximus was af- 
terwards constructed. Beside the hut, the grotto of the 
Lupercal opened in the hill's rocky side; a sanctuary of 
extraordinary antiquity, where Pan and Faunus, and the 
sylvan deities of the primeval woods that clothed the 
seven hills, were worshipped for many centuries. Further 
down the hill, in due time was erected a Temple to Ju- 
pitor Stator, (he that arrests in fight) in memory of Ro- 
mulus' vow, during his famous battle with Tatius,'and 
the Sabine hosts, so nearly fatal to the infant state. 

The five first kings of Rome fixed their habitation on the 
Palatine; Tullus Hostilius is specially recorded as inhabiting 
his house called Vdia, on the crest of the hill. From hence 
he went forth to fight against the Sabines. — But after a while, 
whether it were that Tullus had neglected the worship of 
the Gods, whilst he was busy in the wars, or no, certain 
it is, that the signs of divine warth became manifest, 
for a dreadful plague broke out, and when Tullus in- 
quired of Jupiter, "supremely good and great," to stay 
it by his favour, the God was angry, and sent instead of 
answer his forked lightening, so that Tullus and his house 
Vdia, were burnt to ashes — Such is the fabulous account. — 

Ancus Martins, grandson to Numa, the peaceful King 
of Rome , lived three and twenty years in his house facing 
the Via Sacra, where afterwards stood the sanctuary of the 
Lares. — 

The abode of the first Tarquin, the Etruscan Lucumo, 
was on the other side of the hill , near the hut of Romu- 
lus. Here he dwelt with his Medea-wife Tanaquil, in great 
power and prosperity, until the sons of Ancus Martins 
hired certain assassins to kill him, when Tanaquil, who 
was great and heroic in mind , seeing what had befallen , 
went out and harangued the people assembled below, in 
the Forum which her husband had built, — telling them 
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he was not dead, but only stunned by the blow, and 
that he had appointed Servius Tullius, to rule in his name, 
until he should be well. — So Servius went down in royal 
state from the Palatine , into the Forum , adorned as king, 
and after a while the people knew the truth, and accepted 
him as their ruler. 

But at the decline of the republic, the lowly roofs which 
had contented the early kings, and their successors in po- 
wer, though not in ambition, the first dictators, and Con- 
suls, Camillus, and Titus Manlius, — suiEced not, to gratify 
the luxuriant wants of men, nursed in asiatic luxury, and 
regal magnificence. So these humble abodes fell before 
the stately mansions of the Gracchi, of Cicero, Claudius, Ca- 
tilina, Marc Antony, and Augustus, who each owned a house 
on the summit of the proud Palatine, whose gloomy brow, 
ominously overhanging the seat of national liberty the Co- 
mitium , and the Forum , symbolized significantly the dark 
shadow their growing ambition, cast on the liberties of the 
Quirites. — 

The Gracchi in particular, are said to have lived here 
in princely luxury. — Here the renowned Cornelia received 
her friends , and made set speeches for posterity ; and here 
too those twelve children were born of whom she was 
so proud. After all Cornelia is very tiresome, a kind 
of classical Lady Bountiful ; with all her much vaunted 
virtue, she really seems to have possessed an inordinate 
share of ambition, ever urging on her sons Tiberius and 
Caius, in that political career which ended so tragically 
for both, in order that her maternal feelings might be gra- 
tified, by the title of "Mother of the Gracchi" instead of 
that of *' Mother in law of Scipio, " he having married her 
daughter. 

Tiberius Gracchus was a most amiable character, a rare 
specimen of a good kind humane roman, such an unaccoun- 
table character among the ancients , that he got murdered 
because no one understood him. — No wonder the air of 
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ihe Palatine did not agree with him, when "things rank 
and gross in nature, possessed it wholly." — How could a 
man whose language, as Plutarch says, was "chaste," and 
his habits "frugal," who loved the plebeians, and passed 
the agrarian law , expect to die quietly in his bed , in such 
a place as Rome? The usual charge was brought against 
him that he wanted to make himself a king, and one ill 
disposed person, a "next neighbour" on the Palatine, had 
the audacity to swear, that poor Tiberius kept by him a 
royal diadem , and a purple robe, for his use when he was 
king ; and a second senator, seeing the noble patriot bearded, 
gave him another dastardly kick, saying, "that the other 
citizens put out their, lights when they returned home, at 
unseasonable hours, but that Tiberius, paraded his people 
carrying torches" — These were serious accusations truly, 
and made the friends of Tiberius quake for his safety, but 
the affair assumed a most grave and appalling aspect, when 
the sacred chickens, although soundly shaken, refused to eat, 
and when one actually raised is left wing, and stretched out 
its leg, Tiberius gave himself over for lost, and trembled and 
quaked too in good earnest, specially as two ravens fought 
over his head he was going down to the Forum. — 

It was written that Tiberius should die like Caesar, 
surrounded by the Senate, and neither the warnings of 
the chickens, nor the ravens could avail, when Nemesis was 
there with her black wings. — The conspirators plucked him 
by the robe, as they did Caesar, and many others crowded 
round, and each gave him a stab, — Poor Tiberius! he was 
worthy of a better fate, but Rome was unworthy of him 
so he died. — 

Then came his brother Caius, — full of vehemence and 
fire , running from one end of the rostrum to the other when 
he addressed the people, and throwing his gown off his 
shoulders to gesticulate the more freely. So violent and 
impassioned indeed was Caius, and so given to an unmu- 
sical scream when speaking, that to guard against these 
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vocal excesses he ordered his slave Licinius, specially im- 
mortalized "as a sensible man," to stand behind him with 
a pitchpipe, and give him a dulcet note now and then, 
when he was bellowing outrageously. — But it fared with 
him as with the gentle Tiberius, the romans grew weary 
of his rule, although to flatter them he left the "family house" 
on the Palatine, and went down to live in the Forum, 
among the plebs and the refuse of the people. — This move 
however did him no good, for one fine day, spite of the af- 
fectionate remonstrances of his wife Licinia, who entreated 
him to remember the fate of Tiberius, — he would go forth, 
and was hunted down like a dog , and killed by the very 
plebs he had courted , in the public streets. Along with 
him perished his colleague Fulvius Flaccus , also the owner 
of a fine house on the Palatine, who could not escape from 
the treacherous villains who pursued him, although he con 
cealed himself in an old Bath, a pretty hiding place for 
an ancient roman truly! — 

Catullus, who triumphed with Marius over the Cimbri, 
lived here too as Pliny says, " in great magnificence." — 
Truly when I look around I wonder where all these splen- 
did abodes ever stood, — for not content wilii vast man- 
sions, the haughty patricians must have temples too, Ca- 
tullus erecting one, "To the fortune of that day," because 
in the battle against the Cimbri when surrounded by ene- 
mies , he made a vow if he escaped , to raise a shrine to 
the blind fleeting deity, who "ruled the hour," in that mo- 
ment of extreme peril. — 

Cicero, the shuffling, shrewd, hawk-eyed lawyer,— 
"the gentleman of the long robe" par excellence in vomdtn 
annals, by turns a coward, and a bully, many faced, and 
various, as suited in his own interest, or the complexion of 
the times, lived in vast splendour on the Palatine, on the 
very spot once occupied by the abode of Lucius Crassus. — 
Although Cicero's patrimonial estate was small, by his 
marriage with the haughty shrew Terentia, he became the 
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master of large revenues, so giving up " the house in the 
city," he formerly occupied, he betook himself to the 
aristocratic Palatine, in order, as he declared, " that those 
clients who sought him might not have far to go." — A spe- 
cious reason, and one that to this day would authorise a 
distinguished statesman, in selecting an extravagantly ex- 
pensive situation, because ''it is in the way." — Ah! there 
is nothing new under the sun, says King Solomon, and I 
firmly believe it; the old world rolls on now, as it did 
then, in its fierce struggling boyhood, — the names, the 
aspects are altered, the foreground shifted, but the great 
features of the world picture remain unchanged, and un- 
changing, as the starry heavens! — 

A grand and magnificent house did the crafty Orator 
inhabit , with the rich widow , his Xantippe-wife , ador- 
ned among other novelties of pompous splendour, with the 
first large marble columns, ever seen in Rome. He held a 
Levee every morning, being sought no less for his eloquence , 
than Crassus for his wealth, or Pompey for his power, and 
interest with the army. — Cicero was courted too, because 
he was useful as the time served to all, being little troubled 
by pangs of conscience , occasioned by political inconsi- 
stency, or ''ratting," as we moderns irreverently name, a 
prudent and discreet regard to personal, in comparison 
with public, interest. Thus went the world in early times, 
and Pompey came to pay his court to the a la mode Orator 
dwelling on the Palatine, and to look also at the new co- 
lumns, and wonder at the magnificence in which he lived. — 

Catilina was Cicero's near neighbour, for he, rich po- 
werful and ambitious , not to be behind the fashion , had 
his Palatine house too at the "Court end" of the town, — 
a vicinity that was like by the bye, to have proved fatal 
to Cicero; — for, when Catiline found that the crafty Orator > 
had discovered his conspiracy, and meant to arraign him 
before the senate, he desired his accomplices Martins, and 
CeUiegus, to step across and assassinate his noisy neigh- 
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bour, under the pretext of ''saluting'' him, along with the 
odier worshippers, this rising sun collected every morning 
in his Vestibulum. — But Cicero, — who at heart was a great 
coward spite of all his eloquent blusterings, — smelt the 
plot, and refused them admittance. — So frightened indeed 
was he, at the thought of the danger to which he was still 
exposed, that he would not even go down into the Fo- 
rum, but convoked the Senate, — (who were gradually 
becoming servile, and obedient, in preparation for the ad- 
vent of the Csesars) to deliberate on the means of de- 
stroying the conspiracy, within the Temple of Jupiter Stator, 
which as I have said, stood on the Palatine. 

I have not done yet with my ancient "red book'' of 
names and addresses. None of the mighty patricians must 
be forgotten; but especially not Marcus Emilius Scaurus, 
(it is such a grand long-sounding name)— who owned too 
says Pliny, perhaps the grandest house of all. — When he was 
iEdile, he spent such vast sums of money in exhibiting 
sumptuous games to the people, that among other trifles 
he erected a tempory Theatre, ornamented with paintings 
innumerable, and with three thousand marble statues, be- 
sides hundreds of pillars, all of which ^^ stage property" 
was afterwards carried ofif, and set up in his house 
on the Palatine, to his great glorification. — He must have 
been a cunning man that Scaurus, to please the people, and 
gratify himself, all at the same time. — Milo and Publius 
Clodius, the lover of Caesar s wife Pompeia, lived here too 
for many years, quite near neighbours, without breaking 
the ten commandments, or having in fact any unpleasant 
bickerings. But politics at last set them sorely by the ears; 
and meeting on6 unlucky day on the Appian Way, not 
far from Bovillae, (near the Osteria going to Albano called 
Frattocchie ) , their attendants came to blows, and then the 
padroni joining in, Milo dealt Clodius a blow, and Clodius 
fell. — So much for near neighbours, Cicero and Catiline, and 
Milo and Clodius, close together on the Palatine, — sorry 
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examples indeed, of the roman reading of the evangelic 
precept of "Loving your neighbour as yourself." — 

Now the roman houses themselves, as well as their 
owners, were quite a study in those days, by reason of 
their size, splendour, and decoration, and deserve a few 
words of description, especially as referring to the Palatine, 
whose rocky sides groaned under the accumulated weight, 
pressed on it by the costly competition of Rome's " repu- 
blican citizens." — Between the street, and the facade, 
was a large open space called Vestibulum, similar to the 
cortile preceeding many ancient roman churches, built 
on the site of palatial houses, as at Santa Cecilia, San 
Gregorio and San Alessio on the Aventine, a style of build- 
ing Tacitus tells us, that was afterwards generally intro- 
duced by Nero. In Cicero's house it was a necessary ap- 
pendage, in order to prevent those troublesome clients, (who 
came every morning to offer him their salutations), from 
actually standing in the street. — In the midst of the Ve- 
stibulum usually stood a statue of bronze, representing 
the master of the mansion. — The entrance door of double 
panels covered with brass, and heavy gilt nails, — such 
as may still be seen jn modern palaces at Rome, and Flo- 
rence, — led into the Prothyra, a passage conducting from 
the outer, to the inner entrance, — on either side of which 
were the Cellce, or lodges of the porter and of the dog, 
often an important member of the estabhshment, as in the 
case of Ulysses' return. — The porter, a miserable slave, 
tied like the dog by a chain, was a biped that might be 
bribed, or deceived, — the quadruped newer. He knew the 
lover, from the husband, whether in the case of Teren- 
tia, or of Penelope; the one, he hated, and barked at, on 
the other he fawned. — 

The opposite end of the Prothyra communicated by 
a door with a vast interior area, surmounted by a stately 
Portico, supported by marble columns. This was the Atrium. 
The colonnaded Portico was called the Cavcedia, and the 

7* 
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open space in the centre the Impluvium. — A marble basin in 
the midst was the Compluvium, so called because it received 
the rain, washed down from the roofs of the surrounding ar- 
^<>ades; all very classically elegant doutless, but painfully 
damp, and cold. Very delightful it must have been in 
suminer, to walk under the deep shade of the mairble Por- 
ticoes, and listen to the gurgling of the fountains that splash- 
ed in the Compluvium, to contemplate the brilliant fres- 
coes painted oA the walls, and the grecian statues of bronze, 
and marble; brought to Rome perhaps at the time of the 
conquest of Syracuse, or Macedonia, the works perchaince 
of Praxiteles , or Phidias , — ^ and to have ones heart 
rejoiced by the rich glowing colors of the gold, the stucco, 
the mosaic, and the alabaster, decorating the walls, — ail 
very charming in summer I say, — when a superb purple 
cloth covered the Impluvium, warding off the sutfs rays,-^— 
pouring down in the same fervid streams which even now 
make the cabbages, and the beans, swell larger in the Pa- 
latine gardens than elsewhere. But cold, cold, dreary and 
miserable, must those spacious halls have been, when the 
whistHng winter wind howled through the pillared aisles, 
—cold, and Classical, and dismal , —very. — Chilly as the 
mouth of the sacred cave of Jove Trophonius at Labadia, 
whither those votaries descended who sought the oracle, 
conducted by iEolus, and Boreas, struggling, and fighting as 
they went, — unchaining all the winds of heaven in their 
strife. 

Three spacious halls opened from the Atrium; in the 
centre was the Tablinum, containing the archives of the fa- 
mily, two others, right and left, being dedicated to the AIob^ot 
sculptured images of their ancestors, each portrait and statue 
standing in a separate niche, with the names, titles, ho- 
nors, and great or little actions, as the case might be, — of 
the individual engraven on the base. — Truly a great waste 
of room, especially where there was a large family, which 
however was rare among the Romans, they being too wise 
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to people their costly palaces with children, whose mischie- 
vous, hands would infallibly have marred the glittering 
shrines of their ancestors, and done sad damage amoi\g 
the frescoes. — Mais revenons a nos moutons. 

Around the remaining portions of the Atrium, were 
the Triclinia, or festive halls, where, under pillars garlanded 
with laurel, the guests lay on soft couches, strewed with 
rose leaves, their brows wreathed with fresh flowers, quaff- 
ing the sparkling Falernian , in jewelled cups. These Tri- 
clinia, — household specimens of the Sybarite luxuriousness 
of the Romans, were disposed so as to suit the various 
seasons; — the summer halls faced the north, those occu- 
pied in the spring, and autumn, the east, while for liie win- 
ter the west was preferred. — For the mezza stagione the 
couches were incrusted with silver, and tortoise shell, 
for winter, gold and ivory , was selected , while for sum- 
mer, precious woods, jointed and sprinkled with silver, 
were prefered as coolest; the cushions, and the cover- 
ings, of silk or purple, embroidered in gold, pearls, or 
precious stones, according to the means of the owner — 
Then when one remembers the delicate coloured marbles 
that supported the glittering roof, soft rose color, delicate 
amber, or transparent alabaster, the brilliant mosaic pave- 
ments, the candelabra, the rich purple and gold draperies 
suspended from the ceiling, and falling in heavy folds around 
the columns, and over the tables, the flowery festoons 
wreathing the pillars, the vases of flowers, the gushing 
fountains, the delicious perfumes, — "Sabean odours from 
the spicy shore, *' — we must in common justice allow, that 
we moderns are but sucking babes in point of splendour, 
dwarfs, pigmies, in our notions, when compared with the 
full grown magnificence of the Ciceros, the Mammurras, 
the Valerians, the Syllas, of other days. These were the 
gentlemen who understood ^^ comment vivre," while we, poor 
devils, by the revolution of centuries have learnt only how 
to labour! — 
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Within the spacious wings of the Atrium were also 
the kitchens, the Carceres, and the Equiles; the Pistrina 
where the bread was made, and the lodgings of the slaves. 
This formed the public portion of the mansion, accessible 
to friends, and clients, the '^ showrooms" in fact, where 
things were kept in muslin and lavender — But now, pe- 
netrating through two Corridors , called Fauces , on either 
side of the Tablinum, we enter the Peristyle, along Porticoes 
supported by pillars, forming an inner cortile, or Atrium, 
more superb , more costly , than the former. Statues 
rise beside every column, — graceful statues , of the sweet 
symbolized divinities of Greece , divided by precious vases , 
filled with flowering plants, and shrubs, placed between 
each pedestal and marble table; while spraying fountains 
and rushing streams, added to the warbling of singing birds 
heighten the beauty of these enchanting abodes. — But still 
I observe cold, — very, — in the winter, when the waters 
from the fountains were fixed in solid icicles, (as I have 
seen the Acqua di Trevi, in mid winter eveji in Rome), 
and when the flowers were frost bitten, and the birds dead. 
Where were the fires? — ''That is the question." — 

At the extremity of the Peristyle lay the (JEci, or 
women's appartments , where such roman matrons as 
Portia, Pompeia, Cornelia and Julia reposed amid a world 
of purple, silk, precious stones, and soft enervating ma- 
gnificence. — Recommend me to the Boudoirs of these ro- 
man dames, beyond anything degenerate Paris ever in- 
vented! In this private portion of the builing was the Li- 
brary, with a great gallery adjoining, for the reception of 
Savants, and Philosophers — The Basilica, or private Sa- 
loon, the Baths, the Tennis ground, and smaller chambers 
destined for various games ; the Cubicula, or sleeping rooms, 
furnished with beds of yew, cedar, or pine wood, and 
couches for reading, and writing, covered with costly ma- 
terials, and counterpanes of valuable fur — Here was the 
Sacrarium, or private Oratory, and the Solarium, a superb 
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Terrazzo , extending the whole length of the building , used 
as a private promenade for exercise, or contemplation. — 

Such is the brilliant vision, magnificent, but cold and 
comfortless, evoked by history, of the abodes where the 
magnates of the roman world , passed their hours of idle- 
ness, and of vice. — But Cicero, although possessed of so 
stately a mansion, (for the great man being ambitious cer- 
tainly was not behind hand in the decoration of his home) 
could not nevertheless always enjoy it, thanks to the haugh- 
ty Terentia, — but was glad '^on times'' to beg a bed, and 
"pot luck," from a friend. — For instance, on the occasion of 
the celebration of the mysterious rites of the Bona Dea, — 
when according to the roman Mrs. Grundy of that day, 
such odd things did happen. — Terentia on the aniversa- 
ries of the grecian Gynaecea, invited the Vestal virgins in, 
and turned the men, expecially her husband, out, although 
history relates awkward stories of men let in "by acci- 
dent," in woman's attire. — Such scandal happened not 
however under Cicero's roof, for his wife was too outra- 
geous a virago to posses a lover. Cicero left this domestic 
addition to his friend Julius Caesar, who it seems looked 
after Dame Fortune , with a keener eye than Dame Pom- 
peia. So Cicero as I said, turned out of doors by his wife, 
accepts the hospitality of a friend, leaving the women to rage, 
and scream, and rush to and fro along the stately halls, with 
streaming hair, and torn garments, without any danger of 
impertinent Clodiuses being admitted. — 

This grand house of which Cicero was so proud, was 
pulled down during his banishment, by that same med- 
dling demagogue Clodius, — who caused the site to be 
consecrated , in order more effectually to keep out the 
Proprietor, and further proposed building a public Por- 
tico on the ruins. — But Cicero, on his return from exile, 
furiously opposed this idea , and stoutly demanded that 
the ground should be restored to him. — He addressed the 
assembled Pontiffs on the occasion with an interminable 
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oration, the burden of every period being, "My house, 
my house, give me back my house," — mixed up with a 
little raillery, at the notion of Clodius sudden enthusiasm 
for the Gods, after his notoriously impious conduct, in re- 
gard to the sacred rites of the Bona Dea. — 

Valerian Publicola had a handsome house too on the 
Palatine, built on the foundations of the abode of TuUius 
Hostilius, which the lightning destroyed, but Jove, — doubt- 
less wrath at the presumption of any man daring to build 
on the ground he had consecrated with his sacred fire, 
stirred up'the minds of the Quirites, who declared they 
would not suffer it to remain; so Publicola was forced to pull 
down his new walls to please 'Hhe people," and build 
elsewhere, in the valley below, not on the proud rise of 
the sacred Palatine. — 

But, not to be wearisome, let me pass on to the 
imperial palace, distancing all others, that cast once, a 
long long time ago, such lofty shadows across the hill; 
the sedes romani imperi, the home and abode of deified 
Caesar, — that uprose when the generations of which I 
have spoken, had passed away, when Cicero, and his col- 
leagues were dead, and turned to clay, — and the Romans 
had forgotten the very name of freedom. The palace 
where slept, and dined, Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, and 
Claudius, stood on the highest summit of the Mount, op- 
posite, and overlooking the Forum, reached by a broad 
and goodly marble staircase, per clivium Victorm, over 
and above the Lupercal, that renowned grotto opening 
in its rocky flanks, — the traditionary refuge of Romulus 
and Remus, at whose mouth grew the Ruminal fig-tree, 
on the present site of the old doubled-up church of San 
Toto. — From these regal terraces extended lower down 
the valley of the Great Circus, stained by the blood of 
many martyrs, but especially by that of St. Sebastian, the 
nobly heroic warrior, who looks out at us with such earn- 
est gaze, — arrow-pierced , with sad , and suffering eyes, 
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from 80 many immortal pictures, and beauteous sculpr 
tures. — ^It was a noble prospect that same view from the 
palace of the Caesars, — the whole universe never boasted 
a scene of such palladian splendour. — Augustus indeed 
when he first inhabited the Palatine, afifected to be mo- 
dest, and only calling himself "Prince of the Senate," — 
ruled the world as it wene by stealth, living all the while 
in a humble abode. — 

It always appeared to me that Augustus was never 
intended for a great man , and that his coming to be 
Emperor of the world was all a mistake. — This extraor- 
dinary consummation was brought about by two circun^- 
stances. — First, because Julius Caesar his uncle happened 
to be assassinated; and secondly because his father the 
usurer, or banker, (as he came afterwards to be called 
as sounding more genteel) left the little town of Velletri 
and removed to Rome, an act considered at the time 
quite presumptuous, at least by the roman people, who 
used afterwards to taunt Augustus, and say, — " that his 
mother had covered him with flour," alluding to her 
being the daughter of a Velletri miller. But this little 
impediment did not prevent her son from lording it most 
imperially on the Palatine, and shedding roman blood as 
freely as Sylla and Marius had done before him, — In one 
day three hundered senators perished by his command. 

So little did this pale trembling youth seem adapted 
for the brilliant rdle, he was selected to play in the great 
world-drama, that, when he heard of his uncle's murder,' 
and that he was named his heir, he actually was afraid! — 
It was a new thing for Julius Caesars victorious Legions, 
to be headed by a youth who could not make them an ora- 
tion, without having prepared it by heart, and who always 
travelled in a litter; still, this silent boy who trembled, 
and turned pale, managed to conquer his enemies, An- 
thony, Sextus Pompey, and all. — He was wise enough also 
to be proof against even Cleopatra s seductions, though she 
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tried them on him freely when Anthony was beaten, and 
every thmg lost, showing himself therein much wiser than 
his great uncle. — But then his uncle had wit and imagi- 
nation, and the banker s son ha^ neither. — However he did 
what the other could not accomplish, he establised order 
in Rome, torn with intestine factions, the result of years 
of civil wars; he made his name both loved and feared, 
reformed the public manners after a fashion, though he 
could not reform his own, nor put a stop to the disorders 
of the two Julias, his daughter and grand-daughter, other- 
wise than by banishment; — swept the roads of bandits, and 
assassins, who actually fell upon people in those times not 
to rob them, but to make them slaves! He was one of 
those cold, unimpassioned , unexcitable characters that live 
by rule and regulation, make a plan and act up to it, 
without allowing heart, mind, or imagination to interfere; 
in fact men like him are not troubled with such incon- 
venient supernumeraries, they only have a head! — 
Altogether Augustus was just the man for the times, bril- 
liant qualities would have been de trop. He had plenty 
of plain sound sense, he was determined to be master in 
a quiet way, and also to enjoy himself, so he ruled Rome 
though he was not called emperor, and lived on the Pa- 
latine, though his house was small — It was there he brought 
home his new wife Livia, "Ulysses in petticoats" as Ca- 
ligula called her, whom he tore from her husband so dis- 
gracefully after he had divorced Scribonia, and commit- 
ted various other little faux pas, duly recorded by friend 
Suetonius, who spares not imperial Gesar in his bed and 
board vices, but speaks always quite boldly out. — 

On the Palatine were celebrated those Bacchanalia meals 
called of " the twelve Divinities," when the guests attired as 
Gods and Goddesses, (Augustus figuring as Apollo) imitated the 
vices, it not the virtues, of higli Olympus. Pleasant little 
reunions truly, at a time when Rome languished in famine, 
so that while the plebs, and the Quirites starved, people 
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laughed, and pointing with a shrug to the Palatine said, 
"The Gods had eaten up all the corn'' — 

His house at this time was neither remajrkable for ito 
magnificence, nor for its size. — "The corridors "says Suet(h 
nius " were low, and instead of marble, Alban stone lined tha 
walls," — ^an affectation of primitive sinsiplicity, and republican 
plainness, full of wisdom, and highly indicative of the 
astute common sense which invariably led Augustus to (e, 
rather than to seem, 

Rome was nominally stiU a republic; laws were pasr 
sed by the Senate, the people, ruled, Augustus was not Idng, 
Heaven forbid, he never dreamed of such a thing, not he. — 
He was neither a tyrant, nor a dictator, he was a citizen — 
Far be it from him to play the fool like Julius Csesar, who 
not understanding the value of a name , hankered after the 
title of king, and was assassinated. — Quite different was the 
wary Augustus, for when the senate entreated him to 
accept that dignity , he on his knees implored them 
to excuse him, and not press upon him a title which 
he declared was uttrely odious to him. He would not 
be even called Lord; "He liked" { so . he said) "toi 
be addressed by his name, Caius Julius Octavius Augustus, 
being nothing but a plain roman citizen , a simple, humble 
man, to whom was confided the charge of arranging the 
republic." At the expiration of every ten years this 
comedy was renewed, he, praying to be released from 
the burden and care of public affairs, with quite affecting 
earnestness; — "Indeed" he said, "that it was alone out of the 
love and respect he bore the senate, and the republic, that he 
ever had encumbered himself with such responsibilities." — 
This was really playing out the farce in a masterly manner. 
Yet it was not quite consistent with those loud professions of 
humility, to accept the office of grand Pontiff, to murder 
the Senators, and to have his vestibule beset with as many 
clients and followers as though, he were that nameless thing, 
an Emperor. The poor man whose health was always fail- 
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ing, was literally overdone with honor and glory, and when 
he was indisposed, went ofiF to a friends house, Mecoenas's, 
to enjoy a little peace. If Augustus in fact had lived in 
the Shaksperian age he would have agreed in the Poets 
sentiment, "Uneasy rests the head that wears a crown" — 
for a crown he did wear, spite of his protestations. — 

These were the days when imperial Caesar, out of 
sheer afifectation, (for he was a very tyrant at heart) slept 
winter and summer on the same low bed , with a common 
coverlid, and wore home-made cloths, spun by his haughty 
wife Livia, and his daughter the naughty Julia; also stock- 
ings knit at home. A rare joke, while he himself was, day 
and night, knitting the web of Rome's subjection ever clo- 
ser and closer, until he formed such a net she could 
never extricate herself, — the simple hearted Impera- 
tor ! — These were the days when Augustus sat , like 
a good citizen, cooling himself in the Peristyle in hot wea- 
ther, — ^the days of simple suppers of three dishes, set on 
by dancers and actors, — of poetical recitations, between the 
courses in ridicule of virtue, — of "the perfumed tresses" of 
his friend Maecenas, days when he wrote to his successor" — 
My dear Tiberius; I dine with the same persons; Vimicius, 
and Silius's father came to day, and increased the number 
of my guests. — During the repast we played after the man- 
ner of old men, yesterday, as to day. After having thrown 
the thimbles, whoever drew "a dog," or "a six," con- 
tributed a piece of money for every thimble , but he who 
drew "Venus," had all. — ifes, — those were the days when 
"Venus had it all," but worshipped in the person of An- 
toros, not Eros! In another letter Augustus writes, "My 
dear Tiberius , we have past the festival of Minerva most 
agreeably, we played every day, and so often, that we kept 
the table warm — I lost 2,000 sesterces, but I might have 
gained 50,000, only I returned it to the players. — It is 
best so, they will celebrate my liberality to the skies." — 
Amiable old man! — And then he goes on to tell his "dear 
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Tiberius," how meagre is his fare, "eating in his carriage 
bread and dates" — and again, "that standing in the por- 
tico of his Palatine palace, "he eat an ounce of bread, with 
some dried raisins." — A man must really be convinced of 
his own immortality, who can think such details worth the 
chronicling — They remind one in their suggestive minu- 
teness, of the box of paint , and the mould of the beautiful 
bosom , left in the burning lava-rock at Pompeii , and ste- 
reotyped for after ages! — Strange vivid electric peeps these 
through the mists of ages , here and there rising and open- 
ing out, like passing clouds drifting in the wind that 
sweeps centuries away, for an instant, mirroring forth the 
secrets hid in their deep bosoms, then, gathering again and 
closing in lurid glooming impenetrable masses, for ever — 
It must have been really quite pathetic to behold 
passing along the splendid streets of Rome , a pale ordinary 
looking man on foot, simply attired in a worsted cloak, 
ostentatiously knit by his own wife and daughter ; to see 
him elbowed , and pushed by the crowd ; it must have 
been quite pathetic I say, and edifying, to see this, and 
then to be told that that man was the great Augustus! — And 
where might this humble citizen be going? Perhaps to the 
Comitium to vote for a friend, or to the tribunal to be 
surety for a client, or perhance to visit a senator, whose 
daughter was about to marry, but always, you may be 
sure, bent on some strictly citizen duty. — Who could be- 
lieve him to be a king seeing him so simple? He really 
acted his part well, but at times it was troublesome, espe- 
cially when a common soldier, taking all this hypocrisy 
au pied de la lettre asked him, Augustus, to be his witness. — 
"I have no time" answered the citizen Emperor, "I will send 
some one else." — "Caesar," replied the obstinate veteran, 
"when you wanted me, I never sent one in my place, I 
fought myself" — For the sake of appearances the Impe- 
rator was obliged to go, feeling it inconvenient nevertheless. 
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Deified Augustus had a bright piercing eye, and de- 
sired to be thought to carry in his countenance something 
divine , " a look like Jove to threaten and command /' be- 
fore which common mortals would shrink, and be alarmed; 
but, this God-man, was afraid of being in the dark alone ^ 
had ugly spots all over his body which he scrubbed with 
a brush , could ill bear the excesses of heat or cold , trem- 
bled at thunder and lightning, always taking refuge du- 
ring a storm, in the cellars and vaults, of the Palatine, — 
was discomposed for the whole day if his left shoe was 
put on his right foot, and objected to start on a journey 
if there was no dew on the grass I — 

But although Augustus might affect an imperial kind of 
liberty and equality, Livia queened it like a real Empress , 
and had her sumptuous Baths on the Palatine which still 
remain, the faded colors of the frescoes yet clinging to the 
damp subterranean walls — She also had her slave Aure- 
ht to look after her little dog, and other slaves to trim 
and dress her royal head, (all which particulars are en- 
graven on their tomb-stones) — which was being very like 
an Empress indeed. — 

Augustus, humble citizen though he was, delighted 
in spending the public money in the embellishment of the 
city, not forgetting to erect several Porticoes for himself, 
the grandest of which naturally stood close to his own 
kouse, being called the Palatine Portico, and dedicated 
to Apollo. 

"The golden Portico from Phoebus named 
Was opened by imperial Caesar s self — 
In fair array disposed tall columns rose, 
From Punic quarries brought" — 

I might go on to quote a great deal more descriptive 
panegyric concerning the Augustan Portico from Proper- 
tius the court poet, — but prefer simply stating, that 
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what with the Numidian marble colonnades, the exqui- 
site paintings, and statues, placed on walls blazing with 
brass, and gold, it was altogether one of the most su- 
perb, and costly structures in Rome. — Augustus, among 
other suspicious luxuries pointing somewhat too plainly 
at the imperial state he so stoutly denied, indulged in 
two laurel trees, planted in the Vestibulum, before the 
entrance of his palace, a distinction his successors saw 
good also to adopt, without the pretended right, or even 
the desire to deserve the lofty titles conferred on him by 
the Senate, certainly justifying any assumption of dignity 
on his part. — He was styled "the Conqueror of the ene- 
mies," and "Saviour of the citizens," and only escaped dei- 
fication during his life, by a determined refusal. 

Another title was voted to Augustus which he said, — 
but then he was such a hypocrite, — that he prized more 
than all the rest. At first he refused this last honorable 
designation, when offered to him at Antium, by the assem- 
bled multitude crowned with Laurel, in the Theatre — 
But, when the Senate, without acclamation, or discussion, 
or any kind of diplomatic fuss and noise, spoke by the 
voice of Valerius Messala as one man, and said, "May the 
presage be happy Caesar Augustus, for thee and thy house, 
the fathers and the people salute thee unanimously, "Fa- 
ther of thy Country," Augustus shed tears, and replied 
"All my desires are accomplished Conscript fathers, and 
I have now nothing more to ask of the celestial Gods, 
but, that until my last days, they will preserve your sen- 
timents the same towards me." — There is a touch of stern 
republican pathos in this scene very impressive. 

That Augustus was immensely popular is certain. — 
The people, who neither understood him , or his subtile 
projects for the subvertion of liberty, and only elbowed 
him in the streets, adored him. When this same humble 
abode of which I have spoken , without either pictures , 
statues, or marbles, that he inhabited on the Palatine, was 
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burnt, the veteran?, the decemvirs, the tribunes, the whole 
people, voluntarily contributed towards its reconstruction. — 
But then Augustus gave them such splendid games, they 
could not help loving him. — Such actors, such bufifoons, 
such philosophers, such monsters, never were heard, or 
seen before, since the days that Romulus founded Rome. — 
Africa, Asia, and the whole west were ransacked to sa- 
tisfy the popular craving for amusement. — Boa-constrictors 
fifty feet long, rhinoceroses, wild beasts, and wild horses, 
were exhibited; even the young nobles were forced to 
descend into the arena, along with the knights, to amuse 
the commons. These were brave times for the plebs, no 
wonder they loved that silent man in the woollen cloak, 
that created all these delights for their diversion. — No 
wonder when he recovered from an illness, that a statue 
was erected to the physician that cured him. — To build 
up his house was indeed the least they could do to show 
their gratitude, but the unwitting people did more, for in 
return for the games, and the sights, and the actors, they 
surrendered that national jewel of great price — their 
liberty! — 

Thus Augustus lived on the Palatine, amid stirring 
and suggestive times, of which I could say much more but 
I must pass on to his successors. 
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AND 

THE PALACE OF THE CJESARS. 
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-T or two years after the death of his adopted father 
Augustus, the rigid and inscrutable Tiberius inhabited the 
walls of the Palatine palace in gloomy retirement, ever pre- 
tending an immediate departure, and settling his equipage, 
and attendants, but always procrastinating. At last the wits, — 
for even in those dark days some attic salt sprinkled, and 
flavoured roman dulness, — gave him the nick-name of Cal- 
lipedes, a greek famous for always being in a hurry, and 
yet never advancing. — Some additions were made to the 
imperial abode by this wily tyrant, who with assumed self 
denial, declined the title of "father of his country," and 
under the specious pretext of " the magnitude and weight 
of Empire," "his love of retirement, and a hfe of ease," 
and other set phrases recorded by the sarcastic pen of Ta- 
citus, affected to withdraw from public buisness , while he 
watched with lynx-eyed suspicion every word, that fell 
from the unfortunate senators, in order on the slightest 
pretext, to remove all who opposed his sure but steathly 
progress, toward absolute power. 

Yet, it would seem that this Claudian, dark, and im- 
penetrable , and sanguinary, as be became after a long 
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course of dissimulation, had once known better feelings, and 
happier moments , feelings of domestic sympathies, and mo- 
ments of household pleasure. Who knows but that the loss 
of his beloved Agrippina , the mother of his son, may not 
have soured his revengeful nature, and turned the scale for 
evil, in his whole subsequent career? Certain it is he was in 
no common degree sensible of a pure and tender passion, 
for, when by the command of Augustus he divorced Agrip- 
pina , and married Julia whose character and manners he 
detested, the grief he felt was poignant, and sincere. — He 
never ceased to regret, and meeting her once by chance, 
he fixed Agrippina his eyes on her with such an expression 
of longing desire, love, and sorrow, infinite care was after- 
wards taken, that they should never meet again. That one 
touch of humanity, that one look, pleads eloquently for 
the wretched Tiberius. 

But for this one redeeming trait Tiberius was an un- 
mitigated monster, and the history of the world does not 
present a more extraordinary political problem, than the 
abject submission of the roman world during so many years, 
to the tyrannical caprices, and savage despotism, of a mi- 
serable old man, degraded by his vices, and hated for his 
cruetly. Yet, though complaining, and murmuring, (gently 
it is true, but still complaining) the romans submitted, 
opened their veins and died , or were banished , and suf- 
fered confiscation , with the meekness of martyrs, or as if 
some magic infatuation possessed them. 

Fortune, rank , martial renown, virtue, were all espe- 
cially marked out for attack; the Emperor particularly object- 
ing to every kind of preeminence. The information was laid, 
the witnesses called, ( imperial accusers who under this reign 
reaped a golden harvest), and from that moment, innocent 
or guilty, the accused was pointed at, avoided, abandoned, 
as if he were plague-struck. There was no hope for him. 
— The Empire was so vast that flight was impossible; histo- 
ry furnishes but one example of a man who escaped , and 
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took refuge among the Parthians , and he was brought back 
again to Rome. Where could the wretched victim go? Be- 
yond the roman Empire the world was a Chaos, a fabu- 
lous region, inhabited by barbarian savages, whose very 
existence was a mystery , but who nevertheless all trem- 
bled at the roman name, and dreaded roman power, and 
roman Legions — Who would harbour the enemy of the 
Emperor? Not she who gave him birth, in the dreadful 
reign of Tiberius. So it was best, after all, to stay quietly 
at home, and await the centurions arrival, or summon a 
surgeon, and order a hot bath at once, if falling by his 
own sword like Cato , required too much resolution for any 
but a philosopher. Such a reign of terror, unopposed and 
unchecked, can only be paralled by the strange power exer- 
cised by Robespierre, in our own times. 

The secret of both periods, the solution of the state 
enigma, was fear, cowardly abject miserable fear. Tibe- 
rius was afraid of the Senate, with its traditionary ten- 
dencies towards freedom and the republic, the Senate 
feared Tiberius as the legally established successor of dei- 
fied Augustus, the de facto possessor, of the vast power of 
the common wealth, and the people feared both Senate 
and Emperor for to them, both were alike tyrannical, and 
blood flowed freely in the streets of Rome, whether from 
the republican prescriptions of Sylla, or Marius, or the 
more legal butcheries of Tiberius. — It was a wretched pe- 
riod , distrust suspicion and terror, prevailed every where, 
and most of all at court, where the all powerful Empe- 
ror, passed his life in trembling hesitation, afraid of giving 
an audience to a foreign Ambassador, afraid of interrog- 
ating a prisoner, afraid of allowing the provincial governors, 
appointed by himself, to leave Rome, lest they should turn 
traitors by the way. — 

Augustus had at least ruled the world with a cer- 
tain gracious magnanimity. Games, and festivals, and pom- 
pous ceremonials, external peace, and internal prosperitv, 
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had wreathed with flowers the chains which the citizen 
Imperador was forging for the annihilation of liberty ; but 
witfi Tiberius it was not so— He came of a hard proud 
race, his manners were cold and repulsive, and hypocrite 
a^ he was, he could never assume amiability. He gave 
110 games to the people, he erected no public monuments, 
be hated gladiators and spectacles, and f6tes, and lived all 
his life^ whether on the Palatine, or at Capri, like an ill 
favoured wild beast , burrowing in his den. The wretched 
old man like Louis XI at Tours, was only happy shut 
up in the little island of Capri, surrounded by his guards, 
with a soldier stationed on every rock, a fleet of vessels 
ready manned lying at anchor, and a regular system pf 
telegraphic signals, so arranged as to enable him to sum* 
mon the whole praetorian camp from Rome, at a moments 
warning. He was a detested tyrant, he knew it, and he 
trembled at the senate, the army, the people, at his own 
friends, at his slaves, and above all at the very thought 
of his successor. Two several heirs apparent were sacri- 
ficed to his cruel jealousy, the youthful Agrippa, and Ger- 
manicus, and be seemed only to acquiesce in the existence 
of Caligula , under the full conviction, that he would rule 
the empire , after his own barbarous notions of state policy. 
• ■ The fears of Tiberius were prophetic, for by the hand 
of his successor he died; Caligula, that worthy youth who 
had stood by unmoved and beheld the murder of his en- 
tire race, father, mother, brothers and sisters, — ^finding that 
the old tyrant, though ill and in bed, lingered inconve- 
niently, assisted by Macron the prefect of the praetorian 
guards, threw an old mattress over his face and stran- 
gled him. — 

Under Caligula , the Augustan mansion on the Palatine, 
grew and multiplied into a proud Palace-Citadel. All af- 
fectation of republican simplicity, in. manners, dress or archi- 
tecture, had vanished long ago. — Vast sculptured colonnades 
of costly Lacedemonian marble now surrounded the edi- 
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(ice, guarding its approaches from the profanum vulgus. — 
The Emperor, half buffoon, half maniac, and entire bar- 
barian erected a temple near the palace containing a 
golden statue of himself, which served by a college of 
priests, and surrounded by ever smoking altars, was 
dressed each day in robes, similar to those he himself 
wore. He had a perfect rage for acting the God. — 
Succeeding Emperors waited at least for their death, to 
become immortal , but he must enjoy divine honors at once, 
without delay. — Beside those customary titles of "most 
good," "most great,'' become now quite common and clap- 
trap — Caligula must be Hercules, with his club and skin, 
or Bacchus, or Castor, one of the great twin brethren. 
One day he appeared as Venus, another as Neptune with 
a trident. Sometimes he walked about the imperial halls 
of the Palatine travestied as Apollo, a crown of golden 
rays fastened round his head, and accompanied by the 
Grades; at other times he impersonated Mercury, and skipped 
along to the admiration of the courtiers, with little wings 
dangling about his feet; but best of all he loved to be 
addressed as Latian Jove. — 

His strangest freak was stabling his horse Incitatus on 
the regal Mount, in a mansion of marble, furnished with 
an ivory manger, coverlids of purple, and bridles covered 
with jewels. — Caligula also presented the animal with a 
palace, and retinue, issued invitations in his name and 
announced his intention of making him Consul. A decree 
was actually published commanding " Si/ence," around the 
palace while he slept. — Such things seem scarcely credible, 
yet resting on the common foundation of all history we 
are bound to believe them. 

Stranger still does it seem, that the accession of this 
bedlamite — '• (who by aid of a straight waistcoat, and bread 
and water might have been brought to his senses)^— was 
hailed by the entire Roman people, with such paroxysms 
of frantic joy, that in three months, a hundred and iixty 
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thousand victims were sacrificed in his honor. — To such a 
degree was 'public enthusiasm aroused in favour of the 
son of the beloved Germanicus , that during a temporary 
illness, the plebs passed whole nights under the Porticoes, 
and about the courts of the palace, wildly exclaiming, 
that they offered their heads, their lives, their children, 
their substance, in expiation to the Gods, so that their be- 
loved Caligula might but be saved! The unfortunate Ro- 
mans came to their senses in time however. — 

Caligula extended the palace, by a long wing, or bridge 
to the Forum, fetching from Greece fresh statues, monu- 
ments, and marbles, to adorn his work. The mad headed 
fool! No sooner had the beauteous statues arrived, than 
striking off their heads, he substituted his own graven 
image instead! 

Within these sumptuous walls did this man, drunk- 
en w^ith blood and lust, dressed in a silken petticoat, 
wearing sleeves and bracelets, and a helmet on his head, 
look out from the brow of the hill over imperial Rome, 
wishing " that the city had but one neck which he might cut 
ofiF at a blow;'' then calling for his lictors, freedmen, and 
centurions, he would descend to the Theatre, where he some- 
times spent three successive days and nights , without re- 
turning to the palace. On the Palatine he commited those 
unheard of cruelties that sully the page of history, visiting 
the prisons himself, in order to select those captives, who 
were to be thrown to the beasts during a time of temporary 
scarcity, that the Lions, and Tigers, should at least not 
want for strong food, while a man was living — "Kill them 
all," cried he surveying the prisoners, "Kill them all, from 
one bald head to another!" — Here he kept some of his vic- 
tims confined in iron cages, — a hideous meiiagme within the 
courts of his palace — amusing himself each day by the sight 
of the fresh tortures inflicted on them, crying out the while, 
"Strike them so that they may feel death ;" then muttering to 
himself, he would add. "What matters their hate, if they do 
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but fear me"? — Even during his festive repasts, he diverted 
himself by witnessing the dexterity with which a favourite 
centurion struck off the heads of the prisoners, within the 
precincts of the Imperial banquetting hall, rendering all 
he did , still more atrocious by the bitter sarcasm, the cold 
mocking cynicism of his words — 

One of his strangest eccentricities was the intense crav- 
ing with which he was possessed to accomplish what had hi- 
therto been deemed impossible, to give form and substance to 
each wild delirious dream that coursed each other through 
his, excited brain. lie began his imperial career by appear- 
ing on the stage. A God all day, at night, he astonished those 
senators who were summoned to the palace, by gracefully 
floating towards them, attired in a tunic, and dancing to 
the soft tinkling of flutes, and castanettes. The sena- 
tors however got accostomed to the kind of thing, (use 
is second nature) and so far forgot their dignity, as to 
tuck up their togas, and run after the Emperors chariot; 
they even descended into the Arena, drove chariots, and 
sung and danced in imitation of deified Caesar. But Ca- 
ligula, by turns Gladiator, Orator, dancer, and charioteer, 
soon grew weary of these vulgar pursuits, in which any 
senator might eclipse him. — Such pastimes were un- 
worthy of a God In future the elements were to be 
conquered, the laws of nature no more to be regarded; 
bewildered at his own boundless power, his weak brain 
turned, and he rushed forward in the wild career he 
pursued until his death. If he built a villa, it must stand 
in the midst of the sea, mountains must become plains, 
plains mountains, and nations must be conquered at a 
nod. He must drive across the Gulf of Baia, to and 
fro, in a chariot, dressed as for the circus, his glittering 
tunic flying in the breeze, and to increase his amusement, 
at a given signal, the temporary bridge, which had sus- 
tained him , is submerged that the Emperor standing on the 
shore may rejoice his wicked heart at the sight of thousands 
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of spectators perishing in the waves. "Into the sea" with 
them he cries " the festival is over let the guests die." — 

Caligula, not content with his temple, and worship, 
under the name of Jupiter Latialis, and the image dressed 
in his cloths, greatly scandalized the Romans, by placing 
himself for adoration, between the statues of the great twin 
brothers. Castor and Pollux, who at the battle of Regillus, 
"fought so well for Rome."— He affected also with hideous 
jocularity, to hold secret conversations with his good friend 
and brother Jupiter Capitolinus, whom he also called his 
father, murmuring in the idol's ear, and presenting his own to 
receive the answer. Sometimes indeed he raved and storm- 
ed at Hyperion Jove, threatening w^ithout ceremony to 
send him packing into Greece , then after a while , pretend- 
ing to be mollified by the pleadings of the Deity, he for- 
gave him. — 

At night when the moon shone full and bright on the 
marble colonnades around the palace, Caligula, not satisfied 
with this sort of thee and thou familiarity with mighty Jove, 
degraded even Fair Dian herself, in her transparent crescent 
symbol, by his amorous addresses, stretching out his arms, 
towards the pure planet, that with sad and chastened rays 
poured her subdued light around, entreating her to des- 
cend and commune with him. - So proud indeed was he of 
this supposed liaison with the moon, — very appropriate by 
the way for a lunatic , — that he was in the habit of calling on 
his sycophant and favourite Vitellius, to substantiate the 
fact; Vitellius with ingenious flattery, replying to the Em- 
peror's appeal , " That when the Gods were in conjunction 
they were invisible to mortal eyes." 

When Antonia his Grandmother, shocked at his ex- 
cesses, ventured to remonstrate with him, he replied, — 
''Know that to me all is permitted" — Poor wretch! that he 
must have been raving mad, is the only excuse posterity 
can offer for his ferocious and impious extravagancies. 
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The vast treasures accumulated by the penurious and 
suspicious Tiberius, were soon lavished by this insane pro- 
digal, whose vast erections on the Palatine, were the least 
portion of his expenditure. Baths of surpassing magnificence 
were constructed , in which he was perfumed with hot es- 
sences many times a day. In imitation of the stately egypt- 
ian Cleopatra, he swallowed pearls of inestimable value, 
after dissolving them in vinegar. He distributed to his 
guests food , and bread, formed of gold, and from the sum- 
mit of the Julian Basilica, flung handfuUs of money among 
the populace. — Anon his mood shifted, he publicly announc- 
ed his poverty, asked his courtiers for New- Year's gifts, and 
standing in the vestibule of his ghttering palace, solicited 
presents from the passers by! Tired of this degrading 
pastime, he caused the floors of his largest halls, to be 
strewed with ingots of gold and jewels, upon which he 
flung himself full length, rejoicing in the accumulated trea- 
sure he possessed — Such scenes has the Palatine beheld! 

A lively picture has been left by Philo of imperial 
life in his day. The Jews had refused to admit Caligula's 
statue within the holy of holies, in the Temple at Je- 
rusalem. — ^They implored Petronius the roman governor to 
intercede with the Emperor for the revocation of the impious 
decree, and Petronius, shocked at the outrageous extrava- 
gance of the command, and touched by their prayers, ar- 
ranged that a deputation of the noblest Jews should wait 
on Caligula and plead their own cause. — Arrived in Italy, 
the deputation had all the trouble in the world to find the 
Emperor. — He was rushing about in Campania, from Villa to 
Villa, and not to be met with on any terms. — At last he gave 
them a rendezvous at Borne. — The Jews stared with asto- 
nishment at the marble arcades, the statues, golden vases, 
and gorgeous paintings, that adorned the palace halls, — the 
gardens were glorious, the Porticoes magnificent. — As they 
traversed the splendid apartments ,^they came suddenly on a 
tall ill proportioned man, with small eyes, stern brows, 
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very little hair, and a long beard. He was standing be- 
tween an actor and a steward of the palace, and was 
dressed in such an extraordinary manner as to leave it 
doubtful what particular divinity, whether male or female, 
he meant to represent. — The Jews, in a terrible fright, 
prostrated themselves on the ground. " Hail Emperor and 
Augustus," murmured they, with trembling voices. — "These 
then are the men," cried Caligula , turning round — "who 
adore an unknown God. — These are the impious fellows, 
enemies of Gods and men, who refuse to worship me." — 
"No Caesar" replied the Jews "we love you, we sacrifice 
hetacombs in your honor, victims are slain and blood flows . 
freely upon our altars, and when you. Imperial Caesar, re- 
covered from that terrible malady, we offered up abun- 
dant prayers for your welfare, and united our joy to the 
joy of the universe" — "Yes," replied Cahgula, "you sa- 
crificed, but to another God, not to me, you did me no ho- 
nor" — Then he rushed off into another room, gave his 
directions to alter this statue, and that picture, leaving 
the poor Jews to follow in abject fear and unutterable 
suspense. All at once the Emperor turned round again. 
"Why do you Jews not eat pork?" — said he looking quite 
grave. — The attendants could scarcely forbear from laugh- 
ing, but the deputation in no merry mood, gravely ex- 
plained their reasons, "You are in the right " replied Cali- 
gula, "tis a nasty meat" — At length, after some more talk, 
and running in and out of more rooms, he dismissed them, 
saying — "Now you may go. You seem to me more mad 
than wicked, in not acknowledging me as God." - 

But the dark hour came at last when Rome, weary 
of his "antic tricks before high heaven," cut off the mon- 
ster in his prime. — The very night before his murder he 
danced on the stage. But to insure his safety (for his ap- 
proaching fate seemed partially revealed to him) he cau- 
sed three Senators of consular rank, to be summoned to 
the Palace. — Having placed them in the front row. he made 
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his appearance, and danced to the sound of trumpets and 
mihtary music. The next day, awaking from his drunken 
slumber at a late hour, he fell under the avenging sword 
of Cherea whilst traversing the galleries of the palace , and 
breathed out his vile life within the walls he had so long 
polluted. 

If Augustus was a hypocrite, Tiberius a butcher, and 
Caligula a madman, Claudius was certainly an idiot. He 
had been all his life so debased and humiliated, so con- 
stantly assured that he was a fool, and treated like one, that 
he ended by losing the little sense he originally possessed. 
Thus the Empire passed from the hands of a maniac , into 
those of an idiot, and yet the infatuated people, and the 
senate, meekly submitted. — With all his stupidity, there 
was a degree of bonhomie about Claudius, that made his 
reign a kind of breathing space, between the horrors com- 
mitted by Caligula, and Nero. How he came to be made 
Emperor, is too amusing, and too nearly connected with 
the] domestic history of the Palatine, to be omitted. At first 
the Senate would not believe that Caligula was dead, — they 
looked on the news as a mere trick, imagined by himself 
to try their fidelity , and every soul held his tongue , and 
staid at home. At length , however , a herald appeared in 
the circus, and before the assembled multitude, formally 
announced his decease. — Then the Senate assembled in 
haste, and talked loudly of the re-establishment of the re- 
public; liberty was the watchword, the memory of Cali- 
gula was denounced, and the name, and the monuments 
of all the Emperors, were to be abolished. — This was one 
act of the drama. 

In the meantime the praetorian Guards held their coun- 
cil also. — They cared little for Caligula , but they cared 
much for the Emperors generally, who clothed and fed and 
rewarded them. — Under a republic they would be no more 
considered than the common legionaries, and they became 
alarmed. — While holding their council of war, these wor- 

9 
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thy praBtorians pillaged the imperial palace ; it was a mo- 
ment of general confusion, and the people also came up to 
the Palatine , and assisted them. — Every apartment was 
opened and examined, every corner ransacked, — there is no 
penetralia for robbers. At last after pillaging all the lower 
part of the palace, they came upon an obscure upper cor- 
ridor, where behind a curtain, a pair of sandaled feet were 
visible. A praetorian soldier, Gratus by name, laid hold of the 
feet, and pulled them forwards. — The feet belonged to a man, 
who trembling and white with terror, flung himself upon 
his knees before the soldier, imploring his mercy. Gratus 
recognized the suppliant as Tiberius Claudius, uncle of Ca- 
ligula, and seized by some strange inspiration, not only 
granted him his life, but straightway raising him up, pro- 
strated himself before him, and proclaimed him Emperor. — 
The other praetorians came up, saw Claudius, heard the 
shouts of Gratus, who determined not to do the thing by 
halves screamed with all his lungs, and entirely approved 
his choice; so the ridiculous obscure Claudius, the laugh- 
ing stocjk and butt of the imperial family, was proclaimed 
Emperor, and carried down to the Forum in a litter, (for 
he was still so terrified he could not be got to walk,) where 
the Conscript fathers, terrified at the Praetorians , very soon 
left off talking of republicanism and liberty, and dutifully 
accepted him as their Imperador. — Then the Praetorians, 
who seem to have been afraid their proteg6 would run 
away if left to himself, — carried him back^ and fairly in- 
stalled him within the walls of the Palatine. 

Those walls, those ancient tottering walls on which I 
have so often gazed, — where one stone scarce clings to 
another, but for the tangled mesh of ivy that enshrouds 
them — Those gloomy cavernous Grottoes, those deep-down 
Vaults, — those ruined Porticoes, and Temples, — what hideous 
Bacchanals, what transcendant spectacles, what glory, what 
vice, what folly, what pollution, what havoc, what blood, 
have they not witnessed! If they had a thousand brazen 
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tongues, and each particular stone could speak, never sure- 
ly would their chronicles, accumulated through long cen- 
turies, be exhausted — Strange wondrous walls, gazing down 
so grimly on the world passing below, a curse of black- 
ness, and gloom, and misery, and crime, hangs on ye! Mys- 
terious remnants of the past, the heavy hand of ages is 
on your brow, as ye sink sadly to decay, sepulchred in 
your own yawning foundations! — How often have ye echo- 
ed to the cries of despair, the last shriek of agony, the bois^ 
terous ro^rs of drunken revellers, to the soft whispers of 
venal love. — How often, during the watches of the nighty 
has Caligula, of whom I have spoken, tormented by the 
united terrors of darkness, and guilt, pursued by a Nemesis 
that gave him no rest, rushed madly through these very 
enclosures, and, scarcely recovered from his brutal debauch, 
call wildly for the return of light and day! — 

The imperial palace on the Palatine arose outwardly 
fair and glorious to behold as a whitened sepulchre; Caesar, 
after Caesar decorated , enlarged , and adorned it — 
Baths, for the use of the Court, the Lararium or private 
Temple-chapel, appeared conspicuous in the fa^jade, Alex- 
ander Severus has immortalized this Lararium, by placing 
among the effigies of the deified Caesars, Gods, and cele- 
brated men, a statue of our Saviour, together with one 
of Abraham, and of Orpheus, to each of whom, he offered 
every morning sacrifice. Strange, that the same mind 
which could so oddly jumble the worship of the shepherd- 
son of Jupiter and Calliope, with the essence of the ever 
glorious Trinity, should sufficiently appreciate the purity 
of the evangelic doctrines, as to cause to be inscribed on 
one of the facades of the imperial abode, that sentence so 
expressive of the very spirit of Christianity; "Do uftto 
others as you would be done by.' While these letters 
shone in golden characters on the exterior of the marble 
palace of the Caesars, within doors, the Emperor proclaim- 
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ed the superiority of the philosophic code of the Christians 
over all others. 

But this was but a ray, a gleam of light, illumining 
for an instant the thickly charged storm-clouds behind, 
making their glooming darkness but more awfully apparent. 
Heliogabalus came from the east, with his sun worship, 
and mysticism, asiatic debauchery and luxury, and raised 
his famous tower, on a pavement of precious stones, 
intended as a royal scaffold, or funeral pile, so that by 
casting himself from its summit he might fall on jewels, 
and pompously break his skull as became an Emperor. 
" Even my death shall be magnificent " said the eastern 
Imperador" — But I will not anticipate. 

In the course of time, the immense Tiberian Library, 
and halls and chambers lined with gold, ivory, and dia- 
monds, hung with purple, and embroided tapestries,- were 
added, where, shrouded from public gaze, the incredible 
scenes, forming the day by day life of the Caesars, were 
enacted. — Around the palace uprose an enclosure of tem- 
ples, dedicated to men and deities, the shrine of Jupiter 
Stator, (where the bronze wolf was preserved); that of the 
Bona Dea, famous among the Roman dames, and infamous 
to the world by its abominable secret rites, at which they 
assisted veiled ; the Sacrarium, devoted to the Salian Priests 
of Numa, who at his festival rushed through the streets, 
tumultuouly dancing, and sounding brazen shields in honor 
of Mars ; and the temple of Apollo, a deity especially ho- 
noured by Augustus, whose son he loved to he called. — 
This temple was remarkable for its gigantic statue of the 
God, before which the poets recited their verses, and whose 
pedestal long served as the depository of the Sibylline 
books, before their removal to the Capitol. — The head of 
this bronze colossal, which was fifty feet in height, is still 
preserved in the cortile of the modern Campidoglio. — 

Joined to the temple of Apollo, ( where the sister and 
mother of the God were also honored), was the library, 
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where Augustus, in his old age loved to receive his friends, 
and courtiers, and where he so far forgot his humble ci- 
tizen pretensions, as to summon the Senate to attend him. — 
A temple to Vesta, and to Juno Sospita, also adjoined the 
palace. Augustus was honoured after his Apotheosis, on 
the Palatine, in a sumptuous shrine, erected by Livia, and 
Tiberius; the names of Druses, Claudius, Tiberius, and Ger- 
manicus, as well as the most eminent senators, figuring 
among the priesthood of this new sodality. 

Caligula was worshipped at the altar erected by him- 
self; Claudius, deified his grandmother Livia, placing her 
statue beside that of Augustus. At length indeed, every 
successive Caesar, came to be adored in this second Pan- 
theon, the centre of imperial power, and the hot - bed of 
degraded superstition ; the same spot, where in the golden 
age of Father Saturn, " the native fauns and nymphs pos- 
sessed the groves, and men sprung from the trunks of 
trees, and stubborn oaks, lived in ignorance and peace" 
— Where arcadian Evander , ruled in the sylvan wild- 
erness over simple happy savages, who fed on the honey 
and acorns furnished by the parent oaks, and where Livia 
knit and spun for the citizen Imperador, the great Aug- 
ustus. — 

But amidst the various temples raised to Bacchus, to 
the Moon, to the impure Priape , the goddess Viriplaca, 
peace maker in conjugal disputes, (a goddess whose power 
at Rome either in ancient, or in modern times, has been 
always extremely limited ), — even to the presiding Deity of 
Fever, that crowded the summit of the Imperial mount, 
with Peristyles, courts, pillared arcades, and endless port- 
icoes, over which waved sacred groves, nothing could 
compare to the wondrous, vast, and gorgeous pile, erected 
by "that imperial lump of mud" Nero, after the confla- 
gration of Rome attributed to the Christians, in which 
the Palace of the Caesars perished. Until his reign the 
deified monsters who sowed Rome with blood, and peopled 
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It with crimes, had been satisfied with half the surfece of 
the hill, but he, with incredible rapdity linked his Golden 
palace to the distant Esquiline, embracing the entire Pa- 
latine and Caelian hills, with the intervening valleys, from 
the Great Circus, to where now stands the Basilica of 
Santa Maria Maggiore, within its fabulous extent — 

If the senators were lodged like princes, what was 
magnificent enough for Caesar? Nero gloried in a scan- 
dulous profusion, an abuse of unlimited power , revolting 
even to the debased Romans themselves. Augustus might 
live in a humble abode, and affect the citizen, but he would 
blaze forth in all the accumulated glories of his lofty rank, 
he would teach the world the real type of a roman Em- 
peror ; that Nabuchodonosor who carried his golden head 
so high; that incarnation of evil, that hater of humanity, 
that idolater of self, never ceasing to crave after the cch 
lossal, the impossible, whose whole life was passed in a 
perpetual struggle with the Almighty. — What an Emperor 
could be, was to be shown during the thirteen years of 
Nero's reign, — that worthy son of the brutal Domitian and 
the infamous Agrippina, of whom his own father had said. 
".What but evil can be born of us'*? But first of all he 
must build his Golden house, so to work quickly ye cun- 
ning artificers, Severus and Celer, draw out your prodi- 
gious plan, collect millions of slaves to execute your " bold 
and original projects." You are greeting a temple to an 
infernal deity, so that to conquer nature is indispensable, 
wonders must be perfomed, beyond the imagination of man 
to conceive, and worlds of gold must be lavished, or youi^ 
lives will surely pay the forfeit, for Nero, the God-man, who 
employs you, spares neither mother, wife, nor brother in 
his rage. — 

The vestibule of the Golden house, embraced a triple 
range of columns, the clients of Caesar, who wait there 
each morning by thousands, are but as little specks in 
that vast space. — The gilded walls are so lofty , that the 
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colossal statue of the Emperor, one hundred and twenty 
feet high, that statue which afterwards gave its name to 
the Colosseum, — stands in the centre without any difficulty. 
Porticoes a mile in length open out from this glorious 
hall, resplendent with purple and gold, they too are sup- 
ported on triple ranges of marble pillars, of every delicate 
tint, Tris herself ever displayed. There are lakes, and 
woods, and forests, blending with chambers, lined with 
gold, jewels, and mother of pearl; ivory roofs, perforated 
to scatter perfumes, and flowers on tesars guests, and 
moveable floors, that vanish like magic, to reappear piled 
with sumptuous banquets. There are Temples, beautiful 
as fairy palaces, formed of a transparent roseate marble, 
reflecting the sun's rays like a diamond, there are sub- 
terranean galleries , and halls , for the heat of summer , 
painted in such elaborate frescoes, that whole lives have 
been spent in their adornment; — there are alabaster baths 
supplied with water from the sea, and others with sulfu- 
reous streams from Albula — ^Those brave surveyors Seve- 
rus and Celer, have laboured well, even Nero is satisfied, 
"Now says he I feel I am lodged like a man." — 

What could he have more? — All Greece was beggared 
to furnish statues, paintings, bronzes, and marbles to de- 
corate* his abode. (Nero takes a journey there and assures 
himself that the best of every thing has been carried to 
his Golden House). The very universe itself has been ex- 
hausted to adorn the gigantic monument it has pleased 
the abominable matricide to erect, and to furnish forth 
riches , food , raiment, and amusement, for his entertain- 
ment. 

And how does the master • of the world spend his 
time? Like all wicked Emperors he begins his reign well, 
no blood is shed even in the Circus , which is a thing 
incredible after the sanguinary spectacles in which Cali- 
gula delighted. There were no accusations, no suicides. — 
Trajan, that really good wise and merciful Emperor, could 
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only hope that his whole reign might equal in prosperity, 
the first years of Nero's government. — In those early days 
Agrippina exercised a mothers influence, and there was 
the stoical Seneca, with lessons of eloquence and mercy, 
and Burrhus , the loyal soldier , and upright man, perpe- 
tually talking virtue. But this worthy trio could not agree, 
each wanted to rule. — Agrippina entreated Nero not to 
sacrifice himself to philosophy , and Seneca exhorted 
him, to "Respect his mother, but to be Emperor." — ^Bur- 
rhus, would fain have led his mind to consider military popu- 
larity as the climax of imperial power, and there were 
depraved slaves, and freedmen, and Chamberlains by thou- 
sands, who taught the still easier lesson "that the indul- 
gence of the passions was the only true good." — 

Nero's feeble head was soon bewildered, (he was at 
best but an artistic imbecile); as he became conscious of 
his own power, he grew weary of so many teachers, and 
determined to rule alone, according to his own ideas of 
what an Emperor ought to be , so breaking loose all at 
once, he paid a visit to Locusta, the Brinvilliers of Rome, 
and provided himself with a deadly poison. Poor Britan- 
nicus was his first victim, and then once fairly plunged in 
the ocean of blood, Agrippina followed, and Seneca, and 
all and every one whom it suited his cruel humor to 
destroy. — 

How then does the master of the world spend his 
time within his wondrous palace? In the gardens there 
is a Circus where he drives, dressed in his favourite green 
livery, before a select audience, but the people press in 
at the doors, and demand so loudly to be allowed to see 
the fim, that at last they too are admitted. — Then he has 
a Theatre, where he sings for his friends, surrounded by a 
whole cortege of courtiers, who fall into extacies at the very 
sound of his divine voice. — A Senator of consular rank 
hands him his lyre, a Consul announces the performance, 
and begs the indulgence of the public in favour of the 
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royal debutant, a chorus of Roman Senators fill up the 
pauses (how are the mighty fallen!) — others ride on Ele- 
phants, or play the flute, or attired in a short tunic, 
descend into the Arena as gladiators , and buffoons. — 
The grave Burrhus himself takes part in the performance. — 
The philosophic Thrasea condescends to assist, and a cer- 
tain Elia Catulla, who certainly ought to have known bet- 
ter, — dances on the stage at eighty years of age. -— After 
the Theatre, Nero has many engagements. — He may be 
bound for the Milvian bridge, to play Scaramuccia, with 
all the roman rou6s, who meet there every evening. Or 
perhaps he is going to witness a night performance at Ca- 
ligula's Circus, under the Vatican hills. It will be a brilliant 
spectacle, for the condemned Christians, those people 
who hate both Gods and men, — dressed in inflammable 
tunics, and elevated on poles, are to light up the vast 
Arena with their burning bodies; — an ingenious punish- 
ment devised by the Emperor, which adds much to the 
diversions Of the evening. — 

When Nero at length retires to the penetralia of the 
palace, executions, gladiators, comedians, banquets, and 
orgies await his leisure. — Here is Senecion his low com- 
panion in the riots at the Milvian bridge, and Paris the 
comedian, and Poppea his mistress, and the shoemaker Feli- 
cibn, court jester par eoccellence, Vatinius the hunchback, 
Otho the future Emperor, a classical dandy, — Tigellinus the 
praetorian prefect, and a hundred other profligate and de- 
praved companions, all ministering in dififerent ways to 
his vices. In the midst of this goodly company sits, or 
rather lounges Nero himself, fat, flabby and ill favoured, 
a hideous object, with a thick neck, discolored skin, small 
greenish eyes, irregular features, cruel and cynical looking, 
his hair in disorder, slippers on his feet, and wearing 
a long garment embroidered with flowers. — Such is im- 
perial life within the Golden House, and thus the Empe- 
ror passes his time on the Palatine. 

9* 
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But this gilded palace, heavy with crimes, and wreak- 
ing with blood , was not suffered long to darken the 
pure surface of the unsullied heavens. Nero fell, execra- 
ted by mankind, and the very form and fashion of his 
Golden house was torn stone from stone, by an outraged 
people, who never rested until all that remained was em- 
bowelled in the earth , to serve as a foundation for the 
Baths of Titus, and the Flavian Amphitheatre. 

A report long existed that Nero was not dead, and 
during twenty years false Neros continually appeared, head- 
ing various petty revolutions in different parts of the Em- 
pire; but at last it became plain to all , that he had really 
perished in the manner related by Tacitus. — The dynasty 
of the Caesar's was ended, the Julii. the Octavii, the Claudii, 
and the gens Domitii, had all passed to their long home 
within the marble walls of the Mausoleum , in the Campus 
Martins. Murder, death, and war, had done their work, 
and spite of imperial adoptions, and mnumerable marriages, 
and divorces, not a legitimate descendant of these mighty 
names remained. The same fatality attended the noble 
races allied by marriage with the Caesars; the Marcelli be- 
came extinct in the person of the youth so pathetically la- 
mented by Virgil, the sons of Agrippa died young, the Sila- 
ni perished by the hands of executioners, and the Antonines, 
the descendants of the triumvir, the friend of Julius Caesar, 
died out, in exile. On the Palatine grew a tufted grove of 
laurel planted by Livia, where each successive Emperor ga- 
thered a garland for his triumph, at the same time planting a 
fresh sprig as commemorative of his reign. — It is said that at 
the death of each Emperor the laurel tree he had planted 
withered away. When Nero fell the entire grove perished, 
a violent storm broke the heads of every imperial statue 
within the city, and displaced the marble sceptre in the 
hand of Augustus. 

The imperial gourmand Vitellius has left recollections 
of his death connected with the Palatine. In order to avoid 
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the vengence of Vespasian, who had advanced close to the 
walls of Rome, Vitellius endeavoured to escape to the Cam- 
pania by the Aventine, but finding every outlet closed, he 
reluctantly returned to the palace. — It was forsaken, not 
a sound broke the silence of the huge halls; the court- 
iers, in all ages a fawning fickle multitude, — had hastened 
to salute the victorious Vespasian. Even those who by 
necessity remained, hid themselves from the sight of the 
fallen Emperor. Profiting by this solitude, he conceal- 
ed a quantity of gold pieces in his girdle , and hid himself 
in the porters Lodge, the Cdlce, beside the dogs, kept there 
to guard tKe entrance. — One dog he placed before the 
door, which he barricaded with a mattrass. Thus conceal- 
ed he awaited his fate. — Nor did he remain long in su- 
spense. Runners from the army had already entered the 
city. — They searched every corner within the imperial Pa- 
lace, but in vain, — Vitellius was not to be found. At last, 
the CellcB were remembered; they broke open the door, 
and found within a meanly dressed man, of whom they 
enquired, "If he knew where Vitellius lay concealed?" — 
At first by a lie, he endeavoured to mislead them, but 
ere long he was recognized, and dragged from this his last 
retreat, half clothed, into the Forum, along the Sacred 
way, where after enduring horrid cruelties, he was flung 
into the Tiber. 

With the reign of Vespasian, a man of primitive tem- 
perance, rigid austerity, and somewhat parsimonius ha- 
bits, began a new era. It was' then that the public dared 
to express the loathing and disgust with which all con- 
nected with the name of Nero was viewed, and as the 
Emperors frugal disposition coincided with popular opi- 
nion, the monstrous erections of the Golden House, were 
reduced to the ancient limits of the Palatine. — Titus follow- 
ed in his fathers footsteps. — But Domitian, that man of brick 
and stone, alike tyrant, and butcher, emulous of Nero*s 
t*rimes again enlarged the Augustan abode, and added the 
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Gardens of Adonis, whose very name betrays the excesses 
of libertinism to which they were devoted. I find nothing 
during Domitian's reign particularly connected with the Pa- 
latine. — There is the same weary catalogue of cruelty and 
vice, unrelieved by the artistic sympathies of Nero, or the 
eccentric extravagances of Caligula. — Domitian was a dull 
heavy tyrant, not even amusing in his excesses, as stupid 
and senseless as the flies with whom he spent his weary 
hours. — lie died within the palace, stabbed, as was after- 
wards the French king Henry III, — while reading a letter. 

Of the five good Emperors who succeeded him , I have 
nothing to record; it was the bad alone who left their me- 
mories engraven on the Imperial mount. — Trajan employ- 
ed himself in the decoration of his own Forum or was en- 
gaged in constant warfare — Adrian immortalized his name 
as an architect, by the creation of the superb temple, de- 
dicated to Venus and Rome, of which a few mouldering 
arches yet remain; Marcus Aurelius was engaged in con- 
stant wars. — At the opening of his third campaign, seized 
with the plague at Vienna, he died, filled with prophe- 
tic fears for the welfare of the state, caused by the 
unpromising disposition already evinced by his son and 
successor Commodus. 

Herodian has left a vivid account of the first arrival 
of Commodus, at the imperial palace. — Left by the death 
of his father Marcus Aurelius, while yet a youth, at the head 
of the imperial forces in Hungary, where a fierce war was 
then raging, he became so impatient to enjoy the delights 
of the capital, that he fairly ran away and abandoned the 
army to its fate. — At Rome he was received with rapture 
by the senate, and the people. The entire City turned out 
to meet him, each man crowned with laurel, flowers were 
scattered in his path, and every citizen pressed forward 
to behold a prince, endeared by the memory of his fathers 
virtues. — He had been born and educated among them, 
and the good folks could not foresee, that they were 
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nourishing a monster in their bosom, who would shortly 
show himself only a degree less mad, and quite as 
wicked, as Caligula. — But in the meantime Commodus, 
in the flower of youth, looked transcendant ; his fine 
features, soft, yet sparkling, eyes, and flowing locks, that 
hung about his shoulders like a mantle of gold, literally 
sparkling in the sun's light, — gave him the appearance 
of a divinity; (the comparison is Herodian s not mine). — The 
Romans, continues the historian, could not admire or gaze 
at him enough, every one wishing him happiness, invoking 
blessings on him, and casting crowns, and flowers on his 
path. — After he had visited the temples of Jove, and the 
other deities, and thanked the senate, and the praetorian 
guards for their devotion, he went up to inhabit the pa- 
lace on the Palatine. — The ancient palace, and the new- 
guest were however not fated long to be united. — While 
his presence darkened those sumptuous halls, crime, and 
luxury, and wickedness, were rife, — the old old story ; there 
was a moral contagion within these walls that infected each 
successive Emperor, save a name or so, here and there, 
few and far between. — 

At length, weary of his misdeeds, one of his courtiers, 
instigated by his sister, a species of Goneril , attempted to 
assassinate him in the Coloseum, and failed. — The horrors 
of cruelty Gommodus committed after this escape were in- 
credible, I am glad they do not fall to ray province to re- 
cord. He was as fond of killing men and animals, as Nero, 
or Domitian, and emulated them both as a charioteer, and gla- 
diator , notwithstanding which mundane propensities he in- 
sisted on dropping his family name , and calling himself 
Hercules, son of Jupiter. — From this time he might be 
seen like Caligula traversing the stately Porticoes of the 
palace dressed "in character," with a lion s skin cast over 
one shoulder, and brandishing a club in his hand. — 

The Saturnalian games were about to be celebrated, 
and Commodus, determined to enjoy his Saturnalia in his 
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own mad way, announced his intention of quitting the Pa- 
latine, going down to the gladiators quarters, and escorted 
by them , scouring the City , in search of adventures. — 
Marzia, his favourite mistress, warmly opposed this fran- 
tic project, but in vain. — Commodus calling two of his va- 
lets, ordered that rooms should be prepared for him in 
the gladiatorial school. These valets or chamberlains, or 
whatever they might be called, also endeavoured to per- 
suade him against this most unroyal prank, — but all they 
gained for their pains, was to be kicked out of the room 
by Hercules, who then retired into his own apartment in 
high sulks, to sleep. — So enraged was the Emperor. God 
at the opposition he had encountered, that before lying 
down to rest, he drew from his bosom a small note book, 
and entered the names both of Marzia, and of the cham- 
berlains, as well as numerous senators , to be killed that 
very night while out with the gladiators. — 

A little page chanced to enter the room, asleep, 
and seeing the book lying beside him, picked it up, and 
carried it to Marzia. She thinking it might be of con- 
sequence, coaxed the child to give it up to her, and once 
having it in her possession, like a real woman, and true 
daughter of Eve, — was seized with a raging curiosity to know 
the contents. — To her horror, and astonishment she finds 
within a list of the murders to be committed that very 
night, and her own name at the top of the page! 

We are taught even by beasts, that self preservation 
is the first principle of our nature, both men and animals, 
are alike in this particular. — Marzia , evidently a strong 
minded woman, reasons very justly, that if Commodus lives, 
she must die, and vice versa. — More b lood is to fall within 
those awful walls, another ghost to be added to the sha- 
dowy throng that haunt the imperial threshold.— 

Herodian makes Marzia speak a very pretty little mo- 
nologue, more dramatic than probable; then sending for 
the chamberlains, she shows them their names inscribed 
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in the book of death, and calls upon them, like another 
Lady Macbeth, to draw their daggers, and dip them in 
the royal blood. But poison is ultimately determined on 
as the surest , and most easy means of destruction. — In 
the mean time Commodus, full of his project of visiting the 
gladiators, his most dear cronies, and quite excited at the 
thought of the murders to be committed, wakes up, and 
goes to the bath ; on coming out, being thirsty he is pre- 
sented by Marzia with the poisoned cup, — which he drains. 
The poison inclines him to sleep, — and Marzia, under the 
pretext of not disturbing his slumbers, — orders every one 
out of the way, a proceeding which excities no suspicion, 
as the Emperor is given to long slumbers. 

The palace is in deep repose, not a sound wakes the 
echoes of the endless colonnades. Commodus, it would 
seem is wrapt in that last long sleep, from which there 
is no awakening; at least so hopes Marzia, — who is there 
watching, — with the chamberlai ns. — ^Not in the least, — Com- 
modus wakes, and by an eflfort of nature, is relieved of 
the poison, but still, weak and stupified, reposes on his 
couch. — 

Then Marzia, seeing that one must die, — and deter- 
mined not to be that one, (in which resolve she surely 
showed herself a wise woman), — induces a certain Nar- 
cissus, by promises of immense rewards, to strangle the 
suflFering Hercules as he lay in his bed. — ^And so dies Com- 
modus , " the handsomest man, says Herodian of his age, 
and unequalled in strength, and in the skill with which he 
could fling an arrow." — 

So many murders happen on the Palatine it seems 
no better than a royal Gemonise! No wonder that nothing 
living prospers, on a soil stained with such rivers of human 
blood ! Commodus being dead, his body wrapt up in rags, 
is carried out of the palace and thrown into the river, 
while Marzia and the chamberlains, the Deus ex machina 
of the plot, assemble in secret conclave, to appoint a 
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successor before his death became public. — They choose 
Pertinax, a man of mature years, and sober judgement, 
who had distinguished himself in the wars against the 
Germans, and been honoured by the friendship of the 
excellent Marcus Aurelius. — 

At midnight the industrious Chamberlains left the palace, 
creeping down the steep slope, so that none might perceive 
them. When arrived at the house of Pertinax they found 
all shut up, and the porter, and the dogs his companions, 
asleep. After a great deal of knocking they were admitted, 
the porter running straight to inform Pertinax of their arrival, 
who believed nothing less than that they were the exe- 
cutioners of Commodus come to murder him. It was but 
a prescience of his coming fate, only, the good soldier 
mistook the locality. Under the full impression that in- 
stant death awaited him, he received the Chamberlains 
with the most stately politeness , and history has even 
invented an eloquent harangue for the occasion , which 
concluded by begging them, not to make a fool of him. 
However, when he sees the little note book which belon- 
ged to Commodus, and hears that he is dead, he makes 
no sort of opposition to their plans for his agrandize- 
ment, and very willingly accompanies them back to the 
fatal Palatine. Poor Pertinax, he had much better have 
staid at home, for the blood shed on that dread tlireshold, 
clings to his garment as he enters. — Nemesis meets him 
at the door, though to him she is invisible. 

The new Emperor was a reformer , a dangerous 
character at all times , especially at Rome, either in an- 
cient or modern days. — His reforms pleased the senate, 
a kind of feeble Greek chorus that maundered about 
virtue, and patriotism, to whom nobody listened; but 
they displeased the praetorian Guards, become now the 
executive gouvernment, ever since the day that the elec- 
tion of Galba, — created emperor by the voice of the sol- 
diers alone, without any regard to the concurrence of 
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the Senate, — taught them, the boundless power they pos- 



The Pretorians, highly indignant at the tranquil aspect 
of public affairs, and missing the feasts, the carouses, and 
the license of the late Emperor, in a drunken frolic, 
determine over their cups to make away with the good 
man, who lives so respectably in the foul palace. — No 
sooner is the deed decided than it is executed. — They rush 
tumultuously to the Palatine , and with furious haste assault 
the royal abode; the terrified domestics fly, a general sauve qui 
pent takes place, and Pertinax, — who stoutly refuses even 
to conceal himself, — is left alone. There is something of 
the spirit of the ancient Roman in him, but these were no 
times for its display, all kind of virtue was thrown away 
in such a licentious age. — Finding that the raging troops 
are approaching , he leaves his apartment , and with 
quiet dignity advances to meet them, calmly asking the 
reason of their sudden attack. Receiving no satisfactory 
reply, and being, if history be true , as fond of speechifying 
as the heroine of a french tragedy, — he makes them 
a long oration, its object being to persuade them that 
his death will not benefit them in the least. — They , 
being of a contrary opinion, fall upon him, as soon as he 
has finished speaking and kill him; so another Ghost is 
added to the awful procession that glide through those dread 
halls. — It must have been consoling however to his wander- 
ing spirit, when visiting "the glimpses of the Moon", to 
know that Severus punished the unmanly wretches, his 
assassins. 

During the short reign of Commodus, the Palatine was 
much injured by the same conflagration that destroyed 
the Temple of Peace, when flames burst from the earth 
in the most mysterious, and unaccountable manner. — The 
ruined portions of the imperial palace were restored by 
Septimius Severus the all conquering African, who also 
erected new buildings on the eastern summit of the hill, 

10 
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where now stands the church of San Buonaventura. He also 
constructed a superb edifice, the Septizonium, near the Climui 
Scauri, opposite Mount Caelius, adorned with seven por- 
ticoes raised terrace-ways above each other, supported by 
seven ranges of Columns, of the finest marble, each differ- 
ing in form , the whole edifice rising to a prodigious height, 
— This building served as an entrance, or portal to the 
palace, on the side of the Ceelian hill. — 

The name of Severus stands honourably distinguished 
among the dreary catalogue of imperial monsters that oc- 
cupied the throne. — Constantly engaged in distant wars, 
he spent but little time in Rome, only returning from time 
to time, to the palace. — The close of his reign was darken- 
ed by the unnatural dissensions between his sons, Geta, 
and Caracalla. — Already did their father's life appear to 
these wicked youths too long; their impatience to reign could 
not brook the slow progress of natural decay.— Caracalla, 
actually commanded the physicians , who attended Severus, 
to hasten his death by poison, which they refusing to do, 
incured his signal displeasure. His very first act as Em- 
peror, was to order their execution. 

And now the old Palatine saw a strange sight. — Two 
Emperors ruled within the palace walls, equal in power, 
brothers, yet mortal enemies. — The deadly infection of 
wickedness was again at work, and the evil spirits that 
haunted those royal precincts rejoiced. — The palace was 
divided between Geta and Caracalla, each living in the 
constant terror of the other, and scarce by daring to eat for 
fear of poison. — Such a family arrangement was neveir 
beheld before or since. — Hate, fear, ambition, suspicion, 
raged within their breasts. No sooner were the ashes 
of their father consigned to the Augustan monument, 
than the "dogs of war," were let loose, and they would 
have poisoned the very breezes, that came laden jwith [sxxut- 
mer perfumes from the breezy campagna, so that they might 
slay each other. The edifying example of the princes was 
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zealously followed by their several Courts; Paiidora wds 
the only deity whose worship was remembered on the Pa- 
latine^ and there her box was always open.-^Geta was 
of a softer, and more amiable disposition than Garacalla, 
who from his earliest youth , was remarkable for low, and 
brutal manners, and ferocious propensities. At last, both 
princes growing weary, of this cat and dog life, determined 
to divide the Empire, Europe was to belong to Garacalla. 
and Asia to Geta. — Their mother Julia, who lived with 
them in the palace, and did her best, poor soul, to miti^ 
gate their hatred , was present while these two " Cains" 
made this arrangement. She was in despair, "like Niobe 
all tears" as she sat and listened, for, wicked as they were, 
both were her sons, and she loved them. — At length, over 
came by contending emotions, she rose and spoke.— ^ 

"You my sons have indeed as I hear divided the 
earth and the sea between you; It is well, let the ocean 
part the several continents you inhabit, and end your jea^ 
lousies^ But have you considered how you will divide your 
wretched mother?---She who bore you both? Have you con- 
sidered where, and how, her miserable existence is to i)e 
passed? — Divide me with your swords, slay me, take each 
half , and bury me in the lands you may select, so that 
at least my ashes may mix with the soil you inhabit, and 
wie may be united even in death/' — 

Then, with tears and sobs, and inexpressible sorrow, 
the miserable Julia folded her sons in her arms, conjur"- 
ing them to be reconciled , and to live united. But it would 
have been easier to "heap Pelion upon Ossa" than per- 
suade those fiery spirits to peace. — At the moment her 
maternal grief powerfully aflfected them, and they retur- 
ned to their several apartments without further discussion 
of the proposed scheme of division. Fresh discord soon 
broke out however and Garacalla, swelling with savage 
hatred, and weary of any bridle to his insatiable thirst of 
power, determined, to snatch by open violence what Irea- 
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chery had failed in accomplishing, and to rid himself, by 
one bold stroke, of hs brother's presence. — Geta was in 
his mother's apartments, when Caracalla burst into the 
room, sword in hand, — and falling on the ill* fated youth 
pierced him to the heart, his blood-deluging the unhappy 
Julia in whose arms he lay. Then rushing through the pa- 
lace like a demoniac, Caracalla loudly declared, that he 
had just excaped from mortal peril, — that his brother had 
attempted his life, — and that being no longer safe in the Pa- 
lace, he entreated the Praetorians to conduct him to their 
camp. — Afterwards he also fell by the hand of an assas- 
sin, but not with the walls of the Palatine. 

The eflFeminate Heliogabalus, besides his jewelled tower, 
added Baths and a sumptuous Temple dedicated to the 
dazzling Deity he adored, to the already overgrown Palace. 
— A new phase of folly and vice commenced with his reign, 
and Rome, and the senate , were called upon to show still 
greater proqfs of their servile subjection. — Heliogabalus, 
attired as priest of the Sun , in the pontifical garments of 
purple and gold, and covered with necklaces amulets and 
jewels, celebrated the rights of his deity within the temple 
he had built. — This was a new spectable for the grim old 
walls to witness Each morning the altars blazed with costly 
sacrifices, hundred of oxen and sheep were slain, and rivers 
of the rarest wines ran around the shrine. The degenerate 
Emperor accompanied by a bevy of the fairest Phenicean 
damsels appeared, and danced in "Lydian measures" before 
the Senate and the knights. Generals, Tribunes, and Consuls 
were forced to take part in these insane ceremonies and to 
bear the sacred vessels on their heads, dressed in the 
Phenician habit. 

He caused the sacred Palladium, that much prized 
talisman of Roman power which had never before left the 
temple of Vesta except during the occupation of the city 
by the Goths, to bo transported to the Palatine. Even the 
Vestals themselves were not respected by this audacious 
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Sybarite. The espousals of the Sua aad Moon gave occa- 
sion to the most splendid festivals all over Italy. On this 
occasion he transported the image of his God in a golden 
Chariot driven by himself, the roads along which he pass- 
ed being strewed with gold. But time, and patience fail 
in recounting however briefly, the magnificent follies of this 
impious idolater, who named a ballet dancer Generalissimo 
of the Army, and raised three comedians to the rank of 
senators, — At length the soldiers, — who now be it observed 
always take the place of the senate in regulating the affairs 
of state, — tired of his effeminate extravagancies, fell upon 
him in the paLice and killed him. Thus another corpse is 
added to the imperial charnel house , and more blood flows 
on the sombre Palatine. 

Sad and sombre indeed are the chronicles of the 
imperial Mount. — It is recorded by Justus Lipsius in the 
genealogy of the Caesars, that among forty three Emperors, 
thirty two died violent deaths; no Caesar died without 
either a crime, or the suspicion of a crime; even the well 
beloved Livia, the cherished wife of Augustus, is accused 
of having hastened his death by poison, to make room for 
her son Tiberius. — The daughter and the grandaughter of 
Augustus died in exile, Tiberius was poisoned by Sejanus, 
his grandson and grandaughter murdered by Caligula , 
whose own daughter was in her turn butchered at two 
years old ; the three children of Claudius, Octava, Antoni- 
na, and Britannicus, were assassinated by Nero, their adopt- 
ed brother. — The fate of those unhappy Ladies selected 
by the Emperors to be their wives was equally unfortu- 
nate. Of sixteen Empresses, wives of the five heirs of the 
first Caesars, six died violent deaths, seven were divorced, 
three only escaping execution or divorce. -Such are the 
melancoly statistics of the Palatine. 

Centuries have rolled by, and the Palace of the CiBsars 
successively adorned, decorated, and increased during so 
many ages, now verged towards its fall. — Constantino, by 
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carrying off many of the accumulated riches, and treasures 
it contained to his "new Rome" Byzantium, hastened 
the desolation and destruction awaiting its haughty front, 
from the devastations of the Goths under Alaric, and the 
Vandals under Genseric, m the fifth certury. Theodoric 
indeed partially attempted to restore its glories, but after 
his death, its stately walls were utterly abandoned, grass, 
and weeds, grew in the magnificent Porticoes, the shrines 
were deserted, the arcades desolate, the Temples fell into 
ruins, and the bat and the owl, the grasshopper and the 
lizard, held high holidays on the mosaic floors, and along the 
painted walls, where the world's Masters had so long dwelt. — 
And now what remains? — An inarticulate heap of blac- 
kening stones, — stables for mules, — graneriesfor hay, — a 
cabbage garden, — a vineyard, — a tuft of dark ilex trees mark- 
ing the spot where once stood the sacred Grove; — an old 
crone, that like the deified Livia knits, and spins, as she points 
with her bony finger towards some yawning chasm, and 
tells you " To Beware ! " And worst of all, erect in the space 
sacred to history, an impertinent modern Villa, with pink 
walls, and staring windows, looks insolently down, over 
the mighty chaos of the Past. Sic transit Gloria mundi 
The cobwebs on the Palatine would content Heliogabalus 
now, — his slaves might find more than ten thousand pounds 
weight clinging, to the tottering walls. — But there is none 
to gather them ; — not a sound, not a murmur disturbs the 
ominous solitude, save the melancoly chirrup of the cicala, 
and the sighing of the wind, as it sweeps across the de- 
solate campagna, stretching far away in waving undulations, 
to meet the billowy Ocean. — 



THE CiELIAN HILL. 



T 

1 he Caelian hill is but little frequented by Strangers 
although it abounds with suggestive monuments, and is 
rich in memories of both Pagan , and Christian Rome. In 
early times the hill was called Querquetulanus , and was 
covered with a grove of oak trees. TuUius Hostilius first 
included this sylvan suburb within the city walls. After 
the destruction of Alba "the long white city" beside the 
silvery Lake, those citizens who were transported to Rome, 
fixed their habitation here. Bnt the name of Caelius was 
first given from C. Yibenna , an Etrurian chief, who march- 
ing at the head of his countrymen to assist the Romans, 
had this hill assigned him as a residence. The number 
of his followers is said to have been so great, that their 
houses extended down to the Forum. In the reign of Ti- 
berius, the buildings on the Coelian were destroyed by a 
dreadful conflagration. The Emperor, who had shortly be- 
fore retired to Capri, with unusual liberality ordered a large 
distribution of money, in proportion to the damage each 
individual had sustained, and the servile senate at once 
commanded, that the hill should be henceforth called Mount 
Augustus, a command judiciously disregarded by the good 
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sense of the commons — So the name of Caelian , and the 
memory of the valiant Etruscan warrior was remembered, 
when the liberalities of the despot Tiberius were forgotten. 

Standing on the verdant Piazza, before the stately por- 
tal of the church of San Gregorio, " within a bowshot where 
the Caesars dwelt ,' a lonely lane extends up the hill to the 
left. It is a melancoly unfrequented path I infinitelv love, 
far from the noise and bustle of the modern city, a spot 
where the past reigns supreme, no passing vanities with- 
drawing the mind from its solemn memories. How often 
have I, who delight in these solitary rambles, ascended 
that narrow stony way, closely henimed in by ancient walls, 
— remains perhaps of Nero's Golden house, and afterwards 
of the Baths of Titus, — supported by heavy overarching 
groins of solid masonry, spanning the road leading up to the 
desolate grass grown Piazza , encircled by vaulted ruins 
crumbling into dust, extending before the Passionist church 
dedicated to S. Giovanni e Paolo. 

This venerable church , said to have been built by 
Pammachus the friend of St. Jerome, is visible from the 
Palatine and the Coloseum, its beautiful galleried cam- 
panile warmed into a ruddy tint by the sun of ages, ris- 
ing out' of the fair forest of greenery that belts the Fla- 
vian Amphitheatre, and cloths the valley dividing the 
Caelian from the Palatine. — The fagade facing the Piazza, 
is provokingly modern; — the columned portico , and 
iron gates little assimilating with the surrounding pro- 
spect, where the eye rests on nought save the tottering 
walls of what once were Palaces, Theatres, and Temples, 
a sadly impressive picture such as Rome alone can offer, 
teaching deep lessons of the ravages of time, the vanity of 
pomp, and the parade of kings, at best but, " Glory smeared 
in dust and blood" — Sadly the perfumed breezes of the 
coming spring, sigh through the desolate loopholes and 
rents long centuries have cloven in these unintelligible 
masses, now wreathed with creeping plants, and delicate 
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flowering grasses, like gariaads on a corpsQ^ making death 
hideous. — Under the grottoes and caves hollowed out in 
Uie surrounding ruins , congregate a complete army of mi* 
serable beggars, who beset one, embolcbned by Uie soli- 
tude, with an almost threatening importunity. ''Dammi 
qualdie com per tamor ddla Madonna** — ''Per pietA, un p9^ 
vero cieco"* — ^Un Bajocco per me infdice. che ho perduio 
una gamba'' — *' Guarda. , che mi muojo di fame." — such, 
and much more sounds from all sides, as the wretched 
objects come huddling out of filthy holes and corners,-— 
the ruins of Rome^s ancient grandeur, still shrouding theov 
her suffering children from the sun, and fnam the rain. 
These beggars, with now and then a black robed monk, 
with pallid countenance and downcast eyes, wearing em- 
broidered on his breast, the crown of thorns and sacred 
monogram, who glides by the old walls like a ghost doing 
penance, are the only living creatures I ever beheld in 
this solitude, — 

But the church door stands open, let us enter. — Alas! 
all is modernized, yet, such a peculiar sanctity reigns within, 
such an awfiil silence , that after a time the white washed 
walls are forgotten, or serve but as an appropriate back 
ground, on which the death-like monks pass too aftd fro 
with noiseless steps. — I have ever observed a special air 
of suffering and devotion about the Passionist monks, who* 
seem to bear the sacred crown of thorns wrought on their 
outward garments, engraven on their very inmost being. — 
Devoted as their name implies, to the contemplation of 
the physical sufferings of our Lord, — their existence seems 
a living death. — Admirable for their zeal and devotion, 
especially as foreign missionaries, the present is to them 
but a visionary dream, an unreal shadow, shutting out the 
heavenly country where the Saviour dwells. — They are 
ashamed to find enjoyment in a world that crucified their 
Lord, they seem to shrink from the very light of that sun 
which beheld the awfiil tragedy, — ^from the face of that na* 

10* 
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ture which tolerated the impious moQsters, who wrought 
that deed of shame on the Divine One, on whom their 
thoughts are uninterruptedly fixed, — More of the old spirit 
of the Ascetics and Cenobites that peopled the deserts of the 
Egyptian Thebaid, lingers among the Passionists than in 
any other order, — and this solitary contemplative disposi- 
tion is apparent in their churches. 

The organ peeled forth in rich and luscious strains 
of inspiring harmony, the monks knelt around the altar, 
bowed to the earth in earnest speechless prayer, the 
voice of the priest sounded, and again the organ rolled, 
and thundered through the lofty aisles, then, melting away 
in hollow tremulous murmurs was heard no more. — The 
Vespers were over, and the pale sad monks , laden as it 
seemed with the burden of humanity, glided silently out 
— I now looked round for the tomb of the patron saints, 
and found it under the high altar, where a porphyry urn 
enshrines the bodies of the Christian heros, who were 
buried where once their palace stood, on the brow of 
the Gaelian hill, one of the most beautiful situations in 
Rome. — Touching association , their home , their house- 
hold hearth became their sepulchre! — But, asks a protes- 
tant, who, although week by week professing with the lips 
"to believe in the communion of Saints" is as ignorant of 
martyrology as of Chaldee. — Who were S. S. Paolo and 
Giovanni ? 

In the fourth century these Roman nobles were offi- 
cers in the army of Julian the Apostate, that callous and 
hypocritical philosopher, who sought to immortalize his name, 
by rebuilding the fallen temples and the desecrated shrines 
of paganism. — The brothers who had previously been 
attached to the service of the daughter of Constantino 
the great, were remarkable for their great charity and 
goodness. — But when Julian ascended the throne, pre- 
cisely those virtues which had hitherto made them loved 
and honored, roused his utmost indignation, and marked 
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them out for special persecution. — Among others of his 
household they were commanded to sacrifice to idols,—* 
ten days were given them for reflection; they refused. Sol- 
diers of Christ, before becoming officers of Caesar, the bro- 
thers, remembering the glorious example of the Theban Le- 
gion replied, — "That their lives were at the disposal of 
the Emperor, but that their soul and their faith belonged 
to God" — Despairing of overcoming their respectful but 
firm refusal , the unworthy nephew of Constantino caused 
them to be secretly slain in their own house. — Such is 
the traditionary history, handed down by the early church, 
of the brethren in whose honor this church is erected. — • 
Passing from the high altar where their mutilated remains 
repose, along the rich pavement, the most perfect speci- 
men of the opus Alexandrinum in Rome, — I paused be- 
side a tablet of white marble let into the floor , surround- 
ed by an iron railing. — An old beggar knelt beside it, 
almost prostrate on the ground repeating his corona, and at 
the end of each Ave bending forwards, and kissing the stone. 

On the spot marked by that marble slab, the saints 
were massacred, a crime recorded by the^ simple words. — 
"Locus martyr ii Ss. Joannis et Pauli in aedibus propriis" — 
Oh! the unutterable memories of the silent martyr churches 
of old Rome! Would that my pen, inspired by the glo- 
rious theme, could trace each wondrous detail of love, 
of faith, of hope, heroic courage, and unflinching fortitude, 
witnessed by their venerable walls! Walls which have 
beheld the young, the old, the weak, the strong, shrinking 
woman, aged saints, and youthful warriors , bear witness 
to that common faith for which they died, and for which 
alone we ought to live! 

Hard by the church , where solemn thoughts come 
over the soul like falling leaves in autumn, — a huge portal 
opens, leading into dark cavernous recesses of unfathom- 
able depth, forming the ancient Vivarium. — Under these 
vaulted arches- of cyclopian masonry, the wild beasts were 
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eonfified, before being turned into the Arena below, form* 
ing the Coloseum. — ^A large cistern of water was provided 
to quench their thirst, and their food was thrown down 
from an aperture in the roof still visible. — Subterranean 
galleries piercing the rocky sides of the hill, opened a 
passage in to the Carceres of the Amphitheatre. — Below, deep 
down in the chaotic gloom, an immense rei^rvoir of Watcnr 
once, it is said, existed, — a Stygian Lake, vast atkl pro- 
found, enshrouded in perpetual darkness, used according 
to tradition, as one of the many reserves of water, requi- 
Fed for transforming the Arena of the Theatre into a Nauma- 
chia. Grottoes, and vaulted apertures still open out in the 
walls of the dimly seen enclosure, conducting into yet 
unexplored subterranean chambers below cut iii the tufa 
rock, damp dreary vaults, destined as the Spoliarum, or 
prison of the Gladiators* — Toirecall the roaring of the savage 
beasts that once trode this soil, starved and tormented to 
make them still more ferocious as they rushed forth before 
the assembled thousands, lining the Amphitheatre tier above 
tier , who all , thirsting for the blood of the Christians , 
madden them with wild yells, and cries, and horrid im^ 
precations, making the solid walls tremble, — to conjure up 
in fancy the lonesome hideous dungeons, wrapt in eternal 
night, where sighed the resigned but sufiTering believer, 
side by side with the rampant gladiator, who vomits forth 
bis foul life cursing Gods and men, — to think of all tbis^ 
standing in that gloomy hall, under the trembling vacilla'- 
ting light of a flickering torch , made me shudder with 
horror! 

With the characteristic indifference of the modem 
Romans, the vaulted hall leading to these sombre recesses^ 
where a subdued light descends flirough a circular apertu- 
re,— ^ is used as a barn, and filled with freshly scented 
hay, and.great bundles of dried fuel, the provision oS^e 
monks for the coming winter 
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The temple commenced by Agrippina in honor of 
ber husband Claudius, demolished by Nero, as interfering 
with the site of his Golden house , and reconstructed by 
Vespasian, one of the richest and grandest monuments of 
ancient Rome, — is believed to have stood within the space 
occupied by the garden of the monastery. 

The narrow road gradually ascends the hill, still 
bordered on either hand by high walls, to where a mas- 
sive Arch of travertine terminates the vista. Ruined 
towers and turrets, crown this frowning old monument, and 
ivy, and low plants, and stinted shrubs, protrude through 
the parting stones. The aspect of the whole region is 
almost fearful in its stern loneliness, and rugged deso- 
lation, no soft features of Italian scenery^ no luxuriant na- 
ture is here , to mantle the gaping ruins of the past./-r., 
Wallsi fragments, and heaps of stones 

"Grovel on earth in indistinct decay." 

Through the breaks in the walls the Neronian aqueducts 
are visible, those huge monster skeletons traversing the 
plain, like the funeral procession of Rome's departed glo- 
ries. In the midst of this wreck of fallen grandeur, the old 
arch stands entire, cold arid and unsympathetic in aspect, 
symbolic in its stern simplicity, of the unalterable severity 
of republican Rome. — Not a tree, not a shrub, not even a 
cypress, breaks the hard bare lines, or "softens down 
its hoar austerity." Surely a curse "not loud but deep," 
lingers around this "marble wilderness! 

This singular monument is the arch of Dolabella who 
was joint consul with Silanus. A. D. 10. and it marks the 
entrance of the Campus Martiales, where public games 
in honor of Mars were celebrated, when the Campus Mar- 
tiling was inundated by the Tiber. Nero afterwards con- 
nected it with his line of Acqueducts. — At this point the 
Hill was anciently divided into the great and Uttle Coelian 
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(Cosliolus) — Further on lay the school of Gladiators, known 
under the name of Ludus matutinus, where men were instruo- 
ted in the act of slaying each other scientifically, something 
after the fashion of modern boxers. The Macdlum Mag- 
num — was situated in this direction, as well as the Camp 
of the five cohorts, ( appointed by Augustus to watch over 
the City during the night, and lend assistance in case of 
fire or accidents), also the palace of Lateranus, and other 
monuments, of which only the names remain. — 

Beyond the arch a barren looking green Piazza, 
uneven and broken by shapeless ruins, opens out. — Opposite 
stands the church of San Stefano Rotondo, which we will 
enter anon, presenting externally the aspect of a modem 
Theatre, from its elevated dome and circular shape. — 
The same sad scene is around, ruins, churches, walls, 
"the gaps of centuries;" not a human being is visible, not 
even the sound of a cicala breaks the oppressive silence. 
It is only in such scenes as these, one can fully realize 
the solemn desolation of the fallen city, 

"Childless and crownless in her voiceless woe.'' 

Yet recollections and memories, dear to the heart of the 
Christian, irradiate this desolate waste with gleams of hea- 
venly light. On this part of the Coelian hill , dwelt the 
rich matron Cyriaca, whose name is connected with the 
death of San Lorenzo, — the heroic young saint who on the 
eve of his cruel martyrdom , when commanded by the 
Prefect of Rome to surrender the treasures of the church, — 
gathered together the scanty riches of the primitive Chri- 
stians , and assembling the sick, the poor, the naked, the 
hungry, beside the dwelling of Cyriaca, ministered to them 
there, as well as to the Christian fugitives who were 
concealed in her house. Thus with earnest prayer, and 
all embracing charity, did this brave young saint, among 
the solitudes of the Ccelian hill, prepare himself for his 
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impending doom. — San Filippo Neri the founder of the 
Oratorians, justly styled the Apostle of Rome, often con- 
ducted his young disciples and penitents to this ver- 
dant Piazza, joining himself, with genuine italian vivacity 
in their boyish sports. There is something most affecting 
in the mixture of ardent love, vivid faith, and Christian 
simplicity , displayed throughout the life of this eminent 
philantrophist. His name, associated with this dark region, 
is as a heavenly light, breaking through the many recol- 
lections of suffering, sin and crime, invoked by the sur- 
rounding ruins. 

Passing across the rugged Piazza, the mind strangely 
pendulates between Christian, and Pagan times, for here 
as every where, Rome is 

" As a desert, where we steer. 
Stumbling o'er recollections." — 

To the right the eye rests on a small sculptured marble 
trireme, or bark, called the Navicella, supposed to have 
been an ex voto offering^ to ensure a happy return, from some 
^'Ancient Mariner" to Jupiter redux, whose temple stood 
near this portion of the Caelian Hill. — Behind this pagan relic 
more curious than interesting, stands the church to which 
li has given its name, Santa Maria ddla Navicella, a strik- 
ing incongruity in nomenclature truly, but in Rome one 
soon becomes accustomed to the harmonious adaptation of 
profane and Christian symbols. This church, said to be 
built on the site of the house of Saint Cyriaca, — being closed, 
I could not enter. It is one of the oldest in Rome, and 
contains many fine frescoes by Giulio Romano, andPierino 
della Vaga, as well as some precious mosaics of the ninth 
century. — 

Beside the mouldering church, a large iron gate leads 
into a beautiful plaisance, a perfect paradise of life and 
colour after contemplating the chaotic ruins, and dim frag- 
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ments without. Finding the gate open I entered tihis lovely 
region. A bright sun, a purer heaven seemed to expand 
before me, the air was fragrant with the odour of fresh 
flowers, as the gentle breezes came sighing through the 
classic groves. How-beautiful and yet how melancholy! Ever 
the same image, nature wreathing the dead. — At the ex- 
tremity of a broad walk, a handsqme modern Villa stands 
on the brow of the hill, surrounded by balustrated t&t- 
races. It belongs to Prince Albert of Prussia. Around 
stretches a luxuriant garden, purple violets fringed the 
borders in glowing masses, no "wee ihodest flowers" con- 
cealed among dark leaves, but unblushing and brilliant, 
turning their perfumed bosoms to the sun as boldly as a 
scarlet rose. Further on was a magnificent berceau walk 
of venerable ilex trees, their knotted branches closing over 
head, and forming an impenetrable shade. At the extremity a 
spacious terrace commands a splendid view. Immediately 
below lies the Vegria Casale , where in ancient times stood 
the) palace of the Symachii, belonging to that distinguished 
family whose powerful interest, was invariably employed in 
an obstinate opposition to Christianity. — Among the green re- 
cesses of the clustering vine-walks, many interesting inscrip- 
tions still remain, as well as several curious mosaics. Be- 
yond embosomed in fragrant groves, the Baths of Caracalla 
appear, crowning a gentle eminence, grandly displayed in 
their vast length and breadth, rude broken cyclopeian mas- 
ses, connected by yawning arches, lofty gateways, and 
crumbling walls, suggestive ruins, haunted by bloody me- 
mories of the murdered Geta , where every stone seems to 
become articulate, as of yore, calling out in hollow mur- 
murs those terrible woods, Bibe fratrem — which even in the 
moments of wildest debauchery echoed in Caracalla s ears, 
making the imperial fratricide turn pale and tremble. — 

Bordering the lofty ruins, lies a broad undulating valley, 
backed by the Aventine, now laid out in vineyards and 
gardens, and broken into knolls and braes. — In early days, 
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before the erection of the Baths of Caracalla , the PisdncB 
publicce, an artificial Lake devoted to the amusement of 
the Roman youth, occupied this hoUow. Beside the Lake 
extended an enormous palace or portico four thousand feet 
long, lined with the rarest marbles, and decorated witii 
statues and pillars, the floors paved «vith precious mosaics, 
and the roof painted in brilliant frescoes. This Palladian 
hall of surpassing splendour formed the central apartment, 
from which opened out right and left sixteen hundred cham- 
bers, each furnished with a bath, and a marble chair. — 

The pile of titanic confusion seen from the Terrace of 
the Villa Mattei is girt by the level line of the desolate Gampa- 
gna, that earthern sea whose waving undulating lines, stretch 
away towards the west, to meet the blue Mediterraneaa 
— Purpling under the radiant colouring of a bright spring 
day, lay the Campagna a scene of surpassing beauty, on 
which the chequered sunlight played antic tricks, iik 
broad and varied masses of light and shadow, "the ground 
up-heaved in many a heap," as though "Ruin in frantic 
mood, had done its utmost" — To me the Campagna con- 
veys the ever-recurring image of the great battle field on 
which the destinies of mankind have been fought out in 
succeeding ages, a soil upon which, "the Goth, the Chri- 
stian Time, War, flood and fire," have passed and set their 
everlasting seal, — where the pools and fountains, like the 
waters flowing from the Field of Thrasymene, — ^run blood; 
where the ground turns up bones, and skeletons, and hel- 
mets, and antique shields, hacked and broken in the fierce 
fights of bygone ages, — where nothing remains but tombs, 
whose very dust is scattered, — one great sepulchre, whose 
soil is human ashes, and where nothing living prospers, 
"amid the sulphurous vapours that exhale, as from a land 
accurst." 

But to return to my pilgrimage on the Caelian hill. — 
Leaving the fair garden I crossed the green Piazza in the 
direction of San Giovanni Laterano , and visited the site of 

11 
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what was once the Castra Peregrina, the lodging of the 
foreign troops quartered in ancient Rome. — Many inscrip- 
tions have enabled Antiquarians to identify the spot; one 
preserved m the Museum of the Collegio Romano runs as 
follows. 

Cocceivs Patrvinvs Princ Peregri Norvm. 

Cocceius Patruinus comander of the foreign soldiers. — 
Another is addressed, "To the tutelary Genius of the 
foreign camp Alexander Analiclarius Edile has with gra- 
titude and joy accomplished a vow, made in a far distant 
country. " 

Here in the imperial times the Romans housed those 
Barbarians, whose succour became needful to the preser- 
vation of the overgrown Empire, when the valour of the 
once dauntless legions, who had for ages traversed the 
world as conquerors , gradually declined. Among these 
troops was the German cavalry, forming the imperial guard, 
as early as the reign of Augustus. Afterwards came the 
German soldiery, the janissaries of Caligula, then the Illy- 
rian troops, enroled in the army of Galba, who were 
quartered in Rome at the very time when their patron was 
killed in the Forum, the Armenian body guards of Con- 
stantino, and others. Here also expired the German king 
Conodarius, (made prisoner by Julian the apostate) the 
last defender of his L^ational Liberty. It would be but an 
act of gratitude in the modern Romans, to build on this spot 
a stately quarter for the French troops, to whom the city 
in oiir day owes its safety from anarchy and sedition, 
reserving a comfortable corner for the faithful Swiss guard, 
the traditionary defenders of the Papacy for so many 
centuries. 

Leaving these interesting remnants of old Rome , 
I turned to the left and entered a low door, almost buried 
in a mouldering wall , leading into a damp grassgrown 
<5ourt, from whence I passed under a ruined gateway , 
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through divers cold passages and galleries, into the portal of 
a church, where a lean miserable Sacristano was prowling 
about like a human dog searching for bones, so keen, 
and searching were his looks. — He trembled with fever, 
and did not speak, but curiously followed me with his 
eyes as I passed into the church, circular in shape and 
exquisitely proportioned, with a perfect forest of light, ele- 
gant pillars of the Ionic order, elevating and supporting 
a lofty dome in the centre. Within the inner circle stands 
the high altar, almost hidden by the sixty columns which 
surround it, the exterior pillars forming the aisle, out of 
which several small chapels open, altogether as striking 
and singular a specimen of ancient architecture as any 
extant, the precise character of the Pagan temple being re- 
tained, though skilfully accommodated to the exigencies-of 
Christian worship. Antiquarians disagree as to its previous 
destination ; some say it was a temple dedicated to Bacchus, 
others to Jupiter, while -again it has been doubted whe- 
ther it were a temple at all, and not an Arsenal, or a pu- 
blic Bath, archeological disputes , with which Heaven fore- 
fend that I should meddle, ''Who shall decide when doctors 
disagree"? — 

Perhaps no church in all Rome, is more awfully de- 
votional than this once pagan temple, its walls being espe- 
cially dedicated to a display of the physical suflferings of 
the early martyrs, represented in a series of large frescoes, 
executed by the skilful hands of Tempesta, and Pomeran- 
cio. This is a subject culpably forgotten and overlooked 
by the squeamish fastidiousness of these latter days. It 
is shocking to the sensitive nerves of modern fine Ladies 
and Gentlemen, to contemplate actual representations of 
actual historical events; — some turn aside , and others are 
disgusted, forgeting that the Christian liberty we enjoy, 
and the Christian privileges of which we partake, are 
under God's overuling providence, owing to the heroic 
fortitude and inspired courage , with which these sufferingi 
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were borne, by that "great cloud of witnesses," whose 
mangled bodies built up the primitive altars. Besides, pro- 
testantism becomes alarmed; a widely spread prejudice 
having arisen against all knowledge of saintly lore, either 
historical or traditionary , forgeting that but for the early 
martyrs, Christianity might have been utterly annihilated 
by the power and ascendancy of the prevailing supersti- 
tion , that they were selected by God , as the sowers of 
that seed, which in the beginning the smallest of all seeds, 
grew and germinated, until it expanded into a mighty tree, 
overshadowing the whole earth; that under their foster- 
ing care, and patient earnest love, the struggling light en- 
shrouded by the Catacombs, grew and burned into the per- 
fect day, — that from their wounds, and from their ferti- 
lizing blood , flowed those examples of heroic courage, meek 
resolution, and fervent faith, second only in unquestioning 
devotion to the great sacrifice consummated by the Divine, 
whose sufferings animated these martyrs, great in the power 
of divine love, — to endure valiantly even unto the end. 

In those early days of "Night's black arch the key 
stone," "at a time, (to borrow the eloquent language of a 
protestant contemporary) "when men were given over to 
the direst evils that can afflict humanity, ignorance, idleness, 
wickedness and misery, at a time when the every day in- 
cidents of life, were a violation of all the moral instincts 
of mankind , when all things seemed abandoned to the law 
of brute force, when there was no repose, no refuge, no 
safety any where," arose and spread the universal love of 
saints and martyrs. — 

Nothing could be more just or proper, than that du- 
ring the dark days of early persecution , the utmost re- 
verence , the most affectionate gratitude , should be felt 
towards those , whose blood had willingly flowed for the 
common foith in a common salvation. That this reverence, or 
more properly speaking, veneration, might "gradually warm 
into feelings too nearly approaching adoration, into a iove 
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that came to be in time , not always well , or wisely 
placed," * grew out of the very best feelings of man's 
nature, admiration, love and gratitude. That the excess of 
this feeling may lead many sincere Christians into error, 
(according to protestant views}, is no excuse for banish- 
ing it entirely, and for ever; a virtue may be carried to 
a vice, yet that such is the case, is no argument against 
virtue, and nothing can, to my mind, excuse the utter 
ignorance and stolid indifference, with which the English 
regard the beautiful and pathetic chronicles, be they his- 
torical or traditionary, containing the details of the lives 
of those early martyr Saints , whose constant faith , and 
c.during love , drew the infant church from the silent 
recesses of the Catacombs , and planted it on the proud 
summit of the seven hills, to Rive light over all Europe. — 
To me I confess it seems little less than barbarous^ to 
turn with indifference or distaste, from those calm and 
serene sufferers, to whom we are indebted for the pracr- 
tical teaching of the sublimest, yet most difficult precepts 
of Christianity, the utter abnegation of self, the tangible 
and undeniable evidence , that they reckoned the loss of all 
things as nought, "so that they might be found in Christ." — 
Strange it is, that these saintly annals, no matter whe- 
ther regarded as holy legends, or authenticated history, 
for in either sense they are infinitely precious, — should be 
dirsegarded and ignored in the present day, as if totally 
removed from our sympathies and associations, when we 
look back a brief space, to the time of the Reformation, 
and see how closely they were connected with the faith of 
our forefathers, how they served for ensamples to our an- 
cestors in holiness and resignation, and how deeply they are 
involved in the general history of civilization and Christianity 
in England, as well as all over the world. — But in Rome, the 
national SainLs cannot be overlooked or forgotten, they are so 

* Mrs JarrJi>fon. 
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interwoven with the tissue of the city, they are so omni- 
present in churches, statues, paintings, monuments, above, 
below, around, — their memory hangs so pertinaciously about 
their former earthly dwellings, — the very stones so loudly 
proclaim them, that the most bigoted protestant must lend an 
attentive ear, to the various incidents of their lives, if he 
would barely understand the rationale of what he sees. — 
They speak to us from the majestic ruins of the pagan Am- 
phitheatre, amid the religious splendour of St. Peters, firom 
the dark and lonesome vaults of the Mamertine prison, from 
the gloomy altars in the subterraneous Catacombs, from the 
venerable shrines of the early martyr churches, — walls, 
which living they inhabited ; they speak, while suffering un- 
der the sword, the rack, from cauldrons of burning oil 
and pitch, the red hot iron, the flaming stake, the keenly 
cutting knife, they appeal to our sympathy, they command 
our veneration, they implore our love, sealing their words 
With their blood. — They speak, — and the catholic church 
reverently barkens to their touching accents, and will ever 
listen, as long as time endures, to these eloquent, these 
harrowing pleadings, murmured in the blessed martyrs 
dying agony! 

And shall we protestants, who among all nations pro- 
claim our Christian liberality, and boast our liberty of con- 
science in accepting and rejecting, — alone turn a deaf and 
stolid ear to the loving voices of these martyred saints, the 
marvellous pillars of the universal church? Shall we alone 
turn away with indifference, if not disgust, from the sight 
of those sufferings, which under God's providence, gave us 
Christian liberty? Shall we alone disregard and forget 
that sainted communion of pure and blessed spirits, the 
nucleus of the infant church , long suffering, much endur- 
ing , victorious even in this life over death , and the grave ? 
Shall we alone close our understandings to the pathetic 
voices of the holy dead, who lying beneath the altars call 
out. "How long Oh Lord how long?" Horror, pity, faith , 
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love, emulation, courage, not a feeling, not a passion, but 
ought to be awakened, not a nerve but' should thrill at 
the recollection! Oh sacred shades of the martyred dead, 
never may we turn lightly from the sight of your tortures, 
saddening, sickening though they be, but especially not here, 
standing in this silent church, whose walls which once echo- 
ed to the shouts of Paganism, now eloquently proclaim its 
downfall! Let us rather bless God that he permits us to 
study the affecting, the sublime lessons they teach, and to 
recall with gratitude, the awful, the excruciating price 
paid by these holy ones , for that salvation in which we, 
born in more favoured centuries, share without pain or 
suffering. — 

This is but a faint transcript of the many overwhelm- 
ing thoughts that gathered in my mind, as I gazed with 
feelings of mingled pity and dismay on the awful walls 
around, impressed with the sensible image of the varied 
tortures, of the blessed martyrs, and considered the enor- 
mous debt we owe these holy pioneers, who, by their 
example and sufferings, have smoothed and levelled and 
shortened as it were, our way to heaven. Whither they 
are gone up with bright shining feet, on the celestial road, 
may God give us grace to fellow ! By the solemn and sa- 
lutary contemplation of their tortures, in this congenial so- 
litude , may our faith be strengthened , our heavenly aspi- 
rations heightened, our enthusiasm renewed! — 

Other shrines contain separate pages, bits and scraps 
as it were, of this agonizing tale, full of such infinite si- 
gnificance, but here, in this unique, this singular edifice, 
here , engraven on pagan walls which once rung to hymns 
and songs in honor of foul demons, under this lofty dome, 
where sacrifice and incense burned in honor of false Gods , 
— is displayed the whole chronicle, the complete history of 
martydom. Elsewhere episodes, passages, fierce tilts and 
duels of the great fight appear , here the entire panorama 
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of the battle field of ages is unveiled before our eyes, a 
wondrous and a humbling sight, to the pride and insolence 
of man. What are we, Lord, that thou art mindful of us? 
What are we, lapped in luxury, and nursed in pleasure, 
that these high Saints should shed their blood, that we 
might live at ease? 

Foremost in the glorified array of the spirits of Uie 
just, appears the first divine Triune mart\T, the common 
Lord and Saviour of the universal church, the great Leader 
in this weary and solemn procession of agony, expiring on 
the cross of Calvarj'. — Next comes his mother, ''blessed 
among women ," that mother*maid and desolate daughter of 
Jerusalem, who, with outstretched arms seems to exclaim, 
"Behold what sorrow is like unto my sorrow."? Pierced 
by the seven bladed sword of her maternal woes, she 
mourns, suffering "by the pang without the pain." — 

"See where she stands! a mortal shape endued. 
With love, and life, and light and deity, — 
An image of some bright eternity. 
Leaving the third sphere pilotless. " 

Next come the martyred Apostles, those bulwarks of the 
church, whose devotion in their allotted task of sowing the 
seed of life, "through all nations," brought them to a cruel 
death. — The massacre of the Innocents then appears, that 
touching and harrowing sacrifice of infant suffering, ap- 
pealing esi)ecially to a woman s, and a mothers finest feel- 
ings. — A sad and weary catalogue follows, impressed on 
the painted walls, — 

"Hues which have words, and speak to us 
of heaven 
Float o'er this vast and wondrous monument, 
And shadow forth its glory" — 
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St Cecilia the muse of Christian poetry, "severe in youth- 
ful beauty," the pure wife, the dignified roman matron, 
for whom the bright roses were plucked in the heavenly 
garden, and borne down by winged angels, is seen ex- 
piring in the scalding bath, the remains of which are 
still distinctly visible, within her church. St Agnes the 
innocent child-like girl, delicate, pampered, high born, 
who, suddenly inspired with divine courage, and power 
to resist temptation, scorns and despises, both shame, torture, 
and death, rather than sacrifice to the pagan Gods, and 
be false to that Saviour, she loved so truly; "for, says 
she, according to the Legend," I have tasted of the milk 
and honey of his lips, the music of his divine voice has 
sounded in mine ear , and to him I have pledged my 
everlasting trt)th" — Here she is pictured sinking, under 
the sword of the executioner, to her eyes a being neither 
dreadful or alarming, but rather the welcome messenger, 
who summons her to glory. 

By her side stands St Lucia, her name sweetly sym- 
bolical of heavenly light, the fair Sicilian saint whose bones 
rest within the great silver shrine, in her church at Syra- 
cuse. She bears her eyes in a dish, their loss being the 
martydom by which she glorified God. Near her appears 
St Agatha, her lofty glance "commercing with the skies," 
the courageous maid of Catania, who rather than wed the 
wicked pagan governor Quintianus, was bound and beaten 
by his accursed slaves, who also by his command tore, 
and rent her tender bosom. — "Oh thou tyrant" exclaimed 
she, "shamest thou not to treat me so, thou, who hast been 
nourished, and fed from the breast of a mother?" Thus 
she suffered, and died rejoicing; 

"for mightier far, 
Than strength of nerve, or sinew, or the sway 
Of magic, potent over sun and star 
Is love divine" — 

11^ 
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St. John too the beloved desciple is represented as he 
suffered according to immemorial tradition, at Rome, du- 
ring the persecution under Domitian, being cast into a 
boiling cauldron of oil, beside the Latin gate, where a 
small shrine marks the spot; and the gentle protomartyr 
Stephen, who under the crushing stones that rained upon 
his head, lifted up his eyes in an extatic vision, behold- 
ing while yet on earth, the effulgence of the opening 
heavens — blessed spirits all, to whom 

"The earth was as a rolling bark, 
Which bore them to Eternity" — 

Ignatius too is not forgotten, the brave and holy Bi- 
shop of Antioch, the disciple of the famous Polycarp, 
"lofty in heart, in courage fierce" who coming from the 
East, was torn by Lions in the games of the Flavian am- 
phitheatre; those hungry beasts, that left but a bundle of 
whitened bones' And Dorothea with her soft musical name 
the Cappadocian virgin, whose sweet face painters love 
to picture, around which the long hair hangs in wavy 
tresses , a crown of flowers resting on her fair young 
brow, bearing in her hand, the bright poesy of heavenly 
flowers, "one blush of roses" — Here she appears suffer- 
ing by decapitation, an angel standing beside to comfort 
and console her in her passage through the dark river, 
parting the mortal, from the immortal. — Martina, the 
Roman martyr whose bones rest in a costly shrine , 
within her church in the Forum , who suffered by the 
lictors axe; and St. Andrew on his forked cross, and 
St. Peter, "the pilot of the Galilean Lake," bearing the 
sacred keys, who in his extreme humility suffered cruci- 
fixtion on the Janiculum, his venerable head turned down- 
wards.— And brave St. Catherine, the Christian Pallas, 
"wise enough to talk of stars and firmaments," and 
glorious St. George, the Legendary Saint of our own Land, 
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on his high prancing steed, spurning the horrible Chimera, 
— and the maid Margaret, " who upon the dragon trode, " 
binding up his gaping mouth with a silken girdle, who, 
as she was led " forth to death, thanked and glorified God, 
that her travail was ended, praying that those who en- 
voked her in the pains of child birth, should find help 
through her means/ A lovely visionary saint is the maid 
Margaret, as we image her painted by Guercino, "blithe 
in her heart and joyful in her mood;" — ^and many more 
pictured on these mysterious, these tremendous walls! 

Alas! what do we protestants lose in banishing from 
our churches these loving Legends, and gracious histo- 
ries! How pale and prosaic faith becomes, shorn of her 
best, her brightest, her most glorious attribute, the bles- 
sed martyr's blood, which, like a perennial fount, fertili- 
zes and freshens, the arid soil of this barren earth. — 'Tis 
as the flower shorn of its perfume, and drooping in the 
shade ! 

Again I repeat, that it were vain for me to attempt 
to express the contending emotions aroused by the sight 
of the fierce ordeal through which Christianity has pas- 
sed victorious, but certainly the predominant feeling, was 
deep sorrow , at the exclusive spirit with which these 
saintly histories, are ruthlessly rejected by our branch of 
the universal church. — The Greeks cherish their native 
saints and martyrs, the Catholic invokes them, — Rome 
honors them with costly tombs and temples, while we, 
we alone , among Christians , ignore all, save the names 
mentioned in Holy Writ, thus too rudely lopping oflf many 
fair and fruitful branches from the tree of life. — 

Those beautifully pleading lines of Wordsworth , so 
apposite to my reflections, immediately occured to me. 

Ye too must fly before a chastening hand, — 
Angels and saints, in every hamlet mourned, 
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Ah! if the old idolatry be spurned, — 

Let not your radiant shapes desert the land, 

Her adoration was not your demand, — 

The fond heart preferred it, the servile heart,- 

And therefore are ye summoned to depart 

Michael, aud thou St. George, whose 

flaming brand 
The Dragon quelled, — ^and valiant Margaret, — 
Whose rival sword a like opponent slow, — 
And rapt Cecilia, seraph haunted Queen 
Of harmony, and weeping Magdalene, 
Who in the penitential desert met. 
Gales, sweet as those that over Eden blew ! 
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1 he thrilling contrasts afiforded by Rome are become 
historical. Grandeur and squalor, magnificence and dirt, 
the past and the present, the sacred and the profane, all 
jostle and struggle for supremacy in the dingy streets, 
once pressed by the golden sandals of the Emperors of 
the world. But amid all the eccentric contrasts afforded 
by this clashing of external aspects, and moral associations, 
jumbled together as if for the nonce, by the wicked hand 
of some presiding Nemesis to read mankind a forcible 
lesson on the sic transit gloria mundi text, — nothing is so 
striking as the fact, that at this present moment, the Mau- 
soleum of Augustus is used as a Theatre. The fate of 
that stately ruin at once tomb, fortress, and stage, points 
a moral lesson unrivalled in the annals of the world, 
more significant indeed in eloquent suggestion, than all 
the sermons, homilies, or discourses, ever penned or ima- 
gined. Some one has symbolized the incongruous contrast, 
by comparing it to a human skull used as a drinking cup ; 
the comparison is not unapt, for that tomb presents a bit- 
ter satire on humanity that would have rejoiced the heart 
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of Voltaire; a plaisanterie, ghastly enough, to have made. 
La Rochefoucauld smile. 

To such "base uses has it returned" that the very 
name of Mausoleum has departed , and to discover the 
place where Caesar's ashes reposed, the stranger must ask 
for the Palazzo Corea , and to find it, dive into a net- 
work, formed by the narrow and filthy streets, lying be* 
tween the Corso and the Ripetta. At length an unpleasant 
alley, misnamed Via dePontefici, (being both in its pagan 
reminiscences , and theatrical aspect utterly opposed to 
the sympathies of the magnificent Hierarchs of modern 
Rome) is gained, and one finds oneself in front of a large 
dismal looking palace, falling to pieces in a kind of 
dignified and aristocratic decay, genteel no doubt, but ex- 
ceedingly melancholy and depressing to contemplate. Dirty 
stables , and sombre little shops , a great Portone below , 
and many half closed windows above, ornament the fagade, 
on which no solitary sun beam ever lingers. It is clear 
Nemesis has been there, and the daughters o( Nox and 
Erebus, Clotho and Atropos, and Tisiphone, and all foul 
and unholy spirits, and that they have given over the 
place to the bats, and the owls, and the cobwebs, and the 
"tuneless birds of Night" to dwell there in pomp, undis- 
turbed for centuries. This gloomy Palazzo stands in firont, 
and you must pass through it to gain the irregular cortile 
behind, treading on what seems a dirty pavement, but 
which are in feet beautiful marble slabs of that green 
speckled kind, called Serpentine. Take my advice, Stran- 
ger, in visiting this whimscial edifice, look well about you, 
and take nothing on first impression , or on outward ap- 
pearance , else you will go away as wise as you came. 
This place is a moral-historical puzzle, to decipher which 
you must possess the key. 

On one side of this forgone -passage, is a little niche 
in the wall, not for statues, Oh no, but for selling the 
tickets, the Uglietti. This is the Botteghino, within which 
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sits a grim looking being with a long beard. All around 
men are crying out ''zigari^ zigari scelti, vuole comprare, 
sono eccdlenti, ecco zigaru" They shouted so loud, and 
seemed so excited when I was there that I thought for 
my part they were going oft visibly into a fit , a mis- 
hap which would not have been astonishing, had it oc- 
curred, considering how profane it was to sell cigars 
within the sacred walls, that once echoed to the mourn- 
ful dirges , over the body of the great Augustus. How 
enraged the mames of the deified Caesars must be, if floa- 
ting about some where between Erebus and earth, they 
heap those men screaming "Cigars to sell" on the thres- 
hold of their tomb! 

Escaped from the cigar vendors, and the dense va- 
pour raised by those who smoke them, puffing away in 
stolid silence like so many dutchmen, the cortile beyond 
is reached. There can be no mistake about its being the 
right locality, for over the door of the inner building, is 
a huge board, on which is written, — Mausoleo di Augusto. 
The segment of a circular building , with projecting bat- 
tlements, is just visible in an angle of the cortile , rising 
above an immense substructure of reticulated tufa, brown- 
ed and worn by the storms of ages. This fragment of 
centuries is a glimpse of the Mausoleum , as you learn 
afterwards, but at first it all looks like a confused shape- 
less mass, walled up and windowed, so deformed by 
additions, and modernizing gloom, and dirt, that it takes 
time to understand it The walls, old as well as new, 
(meaning by new, something as recent as the middle ages), 
are festooned with ivy, and trailing plants, "beautifiers of 
the dead^" giving a picturesque relief to the stern old pile, as 
they look down with pleasant friendly brightness, through 
the dismal rents of time. Idle groups of ill looking ca- 
naglia always hang about this cortile when the perfor- 
mance is going on, it is the foyer of the Roman plebs, 
who are strangely altered since the day, when the stern 
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republicans their ancestors, overwhelmed with injuries, 
and oppressed by taxes, retired to the Mons sacer with- 
out the city walls, in sullen dignity, — or when they after- 
wards all but ruled the city with their tribunes, and ple- 
beian consuls. A more sombre, ungracious, heavy-brow- 
ed , malicious - eyed race than the plebs urhana now 
prowling abnut the city, can scarcely be conceived. There 
is an air of fallen grandeur, and consequent sense of 
wrong, an indignant ill used bearing, half beggar, half assassin 
like, a look of scowling defiance, and remorseless cruelty, 
quite peculiar to the Roman minenti. Thoy wear their 
rags like kings , but it is majesty fallen and starving, and 
kings are hungry like other men, and must steal too, and 
unsheath a stilletto now and then, if begging will not fill 
their pockets. 

A sound of music comes floating from above , dulled 
by the massive walls, a strange sound, almost profiine in 
the burial place of the Caosars* There is a great gaping 
entrance , like the muuth of a cavern , and then come three 
dirty flights uf steps, and on the walls marble tablets are 
fixed, which one naturally examines with curiosity, sup- 
possing them to be inscriptions having some connection with 
the present ruin; yes, they have a very close connection 
with the present ruin, and are much more legible, than 
many tablets , over which learned antiquaries have blinded 
themselves. One in particular informs the passer by in 
"very choice italian," "that the loquacious trumpet of Fame, 
may cease sounding in any locality, where the name of Gio- 
vamii Guillaume, the superb cavalier, and most extraordi- 
nary rider, so much applauded in the city of the Tiber, is 
not known. Those inscriptions are nothing but puffs, " gra- 
ven on stone," in lontl laudation of the laurels won in the 
Circus above. Shades of deified Augustus, and stern Agrip- 
pina, and awful Tiberius, avaunt, with your "trebly hund- 
red triumphs," — your imperial splendour, — your haughty 
frowns! — "Ruin in frantic mood has done its utmost" your 
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names are forgotten in your own sepulchre to make room 
for the buskin splendours of a mountebank! After this, 
"Why may not imagination trace the noble dust of Alexan- 
der, till he find it stopping a bung-hole"? — 

"Imperial Caesar, dead and turned to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away; 
O , that the earth which kept the world in awe 
Should patch a wall to expel the winter's flaw!" 

Little did Virgil imagine when celebrating the " funeral 
pomp" of Marcellus, in that field near the imperial city 
of Mars, "where stood the recent tomb," what dire de- 
secration old Tiberius would behold in after centuries, as 
his rapid current, now as then, glides through the neighbour- 
ing meadows. It is the strangest transmogrification ever 
conceived, and practically proves the old axiom, "that there 
is but one step from the sublime to the ridiculous." 

But I am not going to take the ridiculous side at present, 
and instead of preaching a sermon on the text, "that 
Rome is as a desert, where we steer stumbling on recol- 
lections ," simply relate , what may be seen here any fine 
sunshining afternoon, in the mezza stagione. 

Arrived at the top of the dark stairs, — where if you do 
not take care you will commit fdo di se with as much un- 
concern as did the philosophical Thrasea, — by tumbling down 
stairs, your check is taken from you by another dirty per- 
sonage with a beard, and you emerge on the amfiteatro, not 
large m sixe, but shaped precisely like the Colosseum. 
Ascending rows of stone seats gradiially receeding towards 
the top , entirely surround it. These tiers of seats are sur- 
mounted by a covered gallery, one half of which is di- 
vided into private boxes, while above is an open espla- 
nade or promenade, guarded by an iron railing, to pre- 
vent accidents. Such is the present outward and visible 
aspect of the Mausoleum, where the plebs come rushing 
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in, by the "vomitorium," quite jolly and happy, thinking as 
little about the shades of Augustus, or Marcellus, or Drusus, 
or in fact anything classical , as the honest John Bulls who 
throw orange peel at Astleys. The plebs rush in and take 
their places on the lower range, corresponding with the a.nc\' 
entpodiiim,w\ih marvellous unconcern, puffing those everlas- 
ting zigari, which they have bought at the door, (standing 
on the beautiful blocks of serpentine) — and are quite de- 
lighted with the rant, and flimsy pageant around. What do 
they care if they are sitting in the place of the chaste Vestals, 
who lounged on their curule chairs, cushioned with embroid- 
ered pillows, beside the pavilion of the Emperor, or in the 
seats of the grave "Conscript Fathers," with their long snowy 
togas, purple edged and ample, hanging about them in 
statuesque folds, — so that they are amused? Party after party 
enter, and seat . themselves in the places of the knights, 
the ambassadors, the tribunes, and the censors, — pictures- 
que groups, all eagerly looking out for Pagliaccio or Sien- 
tardlo, or betting on a favourite horse , which comes bound- 
ing in, ridden by some fair nymph, little encumbered by 
drapery. The music roars out joyous soul stirring airs, 
(in Italy one never hears music ill executed), the horses 
scud round and round the arena, Pagliaccio stands in the 
midst, ready with his well worn jokes, while above is [the 
blue sky, like a turquoise dome encanopying the scene. 
There is no envious Velarium to shut out the mildly ra- 
diant heavens, glistening with the last rays of departing day at 
the soft Ave Maria hour. Spite of the clanging of the brass 
band, the roars of Bravo, Bravissimo, Via, Goraggio, Bis, 
that salute some favoui^ite equestrian, spite of the insufife- 
rable odor of cigars, one feels the spirit of the past steal- 
ing over one in certain undefmable poetical visions , very 
incongruous indeed, and highly ridiculous in the present 
environments. 

It is essentially a happy scene this al fresco theatre, 
and as such totally dififers from its ancient prototype, the Cir- 
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cus, where the smell of blood was so oppressive, that every 
now and then the performance was stopped , whila distill- 
ed perfumes were showered from above. There is no San- 
dapilaria, no gloomy Spoliarium, — the worst misfortune that 
can happen is to be hissed off the arena, and then the 
discomfitted actor escapes by the Sanamvarium, 

The audience is in high good humor to night, be- 
cause Signor Bucefalo rides a favourite steed, and a wonder- 
ful poney sits down to a table, with a white napkin fastened 
to his chin , and eats out of a plate. Clown then wipes his 
mouth, and gets kicked for his pains. Two awful Brigands 
afterwards appear, who have robbed and murdered some 
fifty travellers in the Ahhruzzt, — and hide their bag of gold in 
the saw dust, which the wise poney, who in the mean time 
has re-entered, finds, and pulls out with his teeth! 

You should have heard how the excited Italians scream- 
ed and roared Bravo, and clapped their hands, and how 
the band clashed out ! Bagattdlal it made the massive old 
walls shake again, and would have shaken the ashes of the 
imperial Csesars too were the Mausoleum other than "an 
empty urn, whose holy dust was scattered long ago". Even 
the French Ambassadress in her private box, condescends a 
feeble indication of applause, and as to the cigar gentry 
on the esplanade, they drink Ivmonata, and laugh, and stamp, 
and bellow, till they are well nigh choked. Before the per- 
formance is over, night has set in, that "civil sober-suited 
matron all in black" Italian Juliets love so well, — and the 
young stars come trembling out, but their pallid glory is soon 
put to shame, for the arma is suddenly illuminated, and 
the glowing torches cast strange unearthly lights and sha- 
dows, on the actors and the horses, leaving the spectators 
enveloped in absolute darkness. It would take but little 
imagination to transform Pagliacdo, in his white tunic, into 
the shade of Augustus. — 

Well, — it is all over , and the audience, who like Mon- 
sieur Jourdain talking prose, have been (foingf the olassicd, 
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without being aware of it, — ^pass down those dreary stairs^ 
and out into the street, treading on the mud covered 
serpentino pavement over which such pompous proces- 
sions have passed, — and the stars come twinkling out, casting 
a mild and tender light, and the moon rises, and the 
night breeze whispers through the ivy, and the low-plants 
cresting the old walls, and the place is left to solitude*, 
and the owls, or any imperial Ghost not utterly scanda- 
lised at nineteenth century clowns, and thefsmelllrof 
cigars. 

And now that I have described this renowned mo- 
nument as it is , let us turn from the flimsy pageantry [of 
the modeiTi Circus, and going back in imagination eighteen 
hundred years, bid the splendours of the past arise from 
out the mishapen pile that now engulphs them, and 
invoke the grave and solemn thoughts, to which the 
hnperial tomb gives birth. The funeral pile raised by 
Augustus, on which so many Caesars have dwindled 
into a handful of dust, is, in its turn, become but a 
mound of ruin and desolation, yet, thanks to history, we 
may again reconstruct it, and call forth pale visions of the 
Emperors, "once victors of countless kings," the conque- 
rors, the tyrants, the imperial rulers , the great generals> 
whose remains once rested within these venerable walls. 

Strabo tells us, that the Mausoleum consisted of a large 
tumulus of earth, raised on a lofty basement of white mar- 
ble , shaded by evergreen shrubs in the manner of a pen- 
dant garden, from the base to the summit, which termi- 
nated in a point, crowned with a bronze statue of Augustus. 
Beneath the tumulus was a large central hall the roof being 
adapted to support the great pressure from above. Around 
ran a range of fourteen sepulchral chambers opening into 
this common vestibule. At the entrance stood two Egyptian 
obelisks, around lay an extensive grove, divided into walks 
and terraces. In the centre of the plain, opposite the Mau- 
soleum, was the Ustnnum, or funeral pile, built also of 
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white marble, surrounded by iron balustrades, and plant- 
ed inside with poplars. 

Comprised within the vast enclosure of the Campus 
Martius,on which the modern city now stands; this lofty tomb, 
with its three open galleries, planted with luxuriant laurels, 
their dark leaves forming an agreable contrast to the daz- 
zling whiteness of the marble, must have presented an 
imposing appearance rising out of stately groves, sacred to 
the manes of the Caesars where the dark ilex, the bay, the 
laurel , and the cypress , waved around. From the entrance, 
flanked by the obelisks fifty feet in height, opened out 
broad walks, and spacious avenues, where the Romans could 
enjoy the cool shade at leisure, the enclosure being open 
to the citizens. It was a sad and solemn scene ; beyond, 
occupying the present site of the Piazza del Popolo, extend- 
ed other funereal woods, where in separate tombs reposed 
the remains of the imperial clients, and freedmen. 

I have said that opposite the Mausoleum stood the Ustri- 
num or Bustum, where the imperial bodies were burnt. The 
corpse was enveloped in a preparation of asbestus, a material, 
which is at once susceptible to fire, and yet resists its action, 
so that the remains, though consumed on the funeral pyre, 
and reduced to ashes , were yet, enveloped by this wind- 
ing sheet, guarded from mixing with the dust of the sur- 
rounding furnace. When the body was consumed the 
asbestus was opened, and the ashes it contained placed 
in an urn, and deposited in the loculi The precise situa- 
tion of the Ustrihum, has been ascertained from some ruins 
answering the description, incorporated in the foundations 
of the houses , near the church of San Carlo in the Corso, 
One particular block, or isola of buildings, in particular, be- 
ing identified with the site , from its curious name of '' Le 
case bruciate," the burnt houses. 

With the stately marble Pyramid, its Ustrinum, and 
surrounding groves pictured in the mind's eye, we will 
turn to another page of history , and drawing aside the 
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veil of the past , call up some of the many interesting 
scenes connected with this monument. 

Augustus its founder rules in Rome more absolutely than 
Julius Caesar, though he is only styled perpetual Dictator, or 
as he calls himself " a humble citizen to whom the care of the 
commonwealth is confided." Divided between the intri- 
gues of Livia, and the gloomy ambition of Tiberius his 
adopted son, old age and infirmity, have overtaken him 
after a reign of unparallelled prosperity. Sole and abso- 
lute sovereign over the civilized universe, the period of 
his rule formed a breathing time, a season of repose bet- 
ween the distraction of civil conflicts, and the deliberate 
and systematic tyranny of the Emperors; a moment, when 
conquered nations acquiesced in the power of their con- 
queror, when the barbarians were driven back to their 
native fastnesses, when universal peace reigned, and the 
temple of Janus was closed. 

In the midst of this glorious career, Augustus, during 
the summer, sailed leisurely from isle to isle, touch- 
ing here and there on the delicious shores , bordering 
the gulf of Naples. He listened to the flatteries breath- 
ed around him, to the recitation of the poets, to the dis- 
putes of the philosophers, now visiting one beautiful city, 
then another , rapturously received everywhere , and 
diverted with games in the Circus and the Theatre. It 
was in the midst of this delightful progress that illness 
came, to give him pratical evidence of those words, which 
the attendant slave had whispered in his ear, as he pas- 
sed in triumph through Rome; Cmsar hominem te esse 
momento. 

His last day has come; vainly he struggles against 
the inevitable decree ; he knows that he is about to depart, 
but the stoical pagan , ignorant of , or indififerent to the 
awful judgement of a future state, is unmoved. He still 
laughed, and talked, and played at cards with his court- 
iers, as long as his rapidly increasing malady permitted , 
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inquired of those about him if his state excited much 
curiosity at Rome, asked for a mirror, and a comb, trim- 
med his hair, and recommended to his attendants the pro- 
priety of raising his sunken cheeks after death by some 
artificial means. Then, as if conscious what an actor he 
had been throughout his career , he turned to his sur- 
rounding friends and asked, "If he had played well the 
drama of life? If so, continued he, applaud me, and clap 
your hands with pleasure. " If it be true that this world 
is "all a stage," Augustus was surely the most accomplish- 
ed actor that ever trod its measureless boards. As he 
grew worse the crowd was dismissed, and he was left alone 
with Livia; "Adieu," said he, "never forget our union. 
Adieu." — Soon after he expired in her arms. — 

All Rome flocked to the Palatine whither his body 
was removed , and where it lay in state for seven days 
on an immense raised bed, draped with purple and em- 
broidery, and ornamented with ivory and gold. To say 
he lay in state is but a cruel fiction, the real corpse was 
hid at the foot of the bed, while in its place appeared a 
waxen figure, pale and emaciated as if by mortal sick- 
ness, clothed in the triumphal habit. Beautiful slaves stood 
beside the pallid image, pretending in ghastly mockery to 
drive away the flies from the imperial face, and guard 
the slumbers of Augustus. Around the sumptuous couch 
sat the Senate in mourning habits, in company with the 
most distinguished matrons. These wore neither gold , 
nor jewels, but arrayed in white robes, mourned, or seem- 
ed to mourn, the great departed. Daily, during the se- 
ven days that the body lay in state, the physicians pre- 
sented themselves as if visiting the deceased emperor. 
Each day, they repeated, "He is worse." At last the 
hideous farce ceased, and Augustus was carried from 
the Palatine on the shoulders of forty of the Praetorian 
Guard. 
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Preceding the funeral couch was borne a statue of 
Victory , a delicately conceived flattery invented by the 
Senate, inferring that the Goddess herself belonged to the 
family of the Caesars , and that victory was hereditary in 
their line. Side by side were two statues of Augustus, 
one of gold, placed on a scaffold destined to receive di- 
vine honours, the other of silver , borne on a triumphal 
chariot. There was no need of the warning slave now; 
it was plainly evident, that deified Caesar was mortal. 
Then came the ancestral busts of the Julian line, sup- 
posed, by a poetic flattery, to be descended from Venus, 
through lulus, the "fair haired" son of iEneas, whom they 
claimed as the founder of their race. All the long line 
of ancestors were displayed in effigy, save Julius Caesar, who 
being a god could not appear in company with mortals. 
Busts too followed of all the illustrious Romans since 
Romulus , celebrated for their great wisdom, or heroic 
valour. Among these images , pictures also appeared on 
which were engraven the titles of all the laws promulga- 
ted by Augustus , and the names of the nations van- 
quished by his arms. Troops of youths, and young girls, 
accompanied the funeral procession, singing hymns in his 
honor ; the Senate, the knights, the Praetorian soldiery, and 
an immense throng of citizen closing the procession. 

All were habited in mourning, and in compliment 
to the deceased, and, to express their sorrow , had ex- 
changed the golden rings they usually wore, for those of 
iron. Arrived at the Forum, the procession paused, and 
two funeral orations were pronounced by Tiberius, and Dru- 
sus. Here the Senators , by their own desire, took pos- 
session of the couch, and bore it on their shoulders, towards 
the funeral pile. As the procession passed through the 
city, all who were able, threw on the couch aromatic 
perfumes, sweet smelling herbs, and frankincense, also mi- 
litary crowns and decorations, for heroic actions in war. 
Arrived within the enclosure of the Mausoleum, the couch 
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was placed on the second division of the temporary Tem- 
ple, on the Ustrinum, within which it was to be burnt , the 
Pontifex maximus and the priests standing around. Tibe- 
rius and the imperial family then advanced to give the 
last kiss, not to Augustus, but to the wax statue represent- 
ing him. Afterwards they took their places on a tribune, 
and the torches , with which the funeral pile was to be 
fired, were presented to the centurions. At the moment 
that the vast catafalque caught fire , and blazed up in 
whirlwinds of flame , an eagle was let fly from the upper 
division of the Ustrinum, whose rapid upward flight towards 
heaven , symbolized the apotheosis of the deified dead. 
Livia , and the principal Senators habited in simple white 
tunics remained for five days to watch the funeral pile , 
in order to collect the imperial ashes, and place them in 
the Mausoleum. 

Augustus was not the first occupant of the superb 
Mausoleum he had erected; the young Marcellus, his fa- 
vourite nephew, and intended successor, son of his sister 
Octavia, a youth, "blessed with all his country's wishes, 
yet prematurely snatched away," was the first of the Julian 
family laid within the marble pyramid, over whose summit 
waved the dark cypress, and laurel trees. Of Marcellus little 
is known, and yet his short life has been made the subject of 
excessive adulation. "What youth is he. Oh Father," exclaims 
iEneas to Anchises, (as they stand in a retired vale within a 
grove " rustling with shrubs," beside Lethe's dark] flood ) , 
"What youth is he, who thus accompanies the hero as he 
walks? Is he a son, or one of the attendants about him? How 
great resemblance in him to Augustus; but sable Night, 
with her dreary shade, hovers around his head." " Then 
Anchises replies "Seek not my son to know the deep di- 
sasters of thy kindred. Ye Gods! What groans of hero's 
shall that field, near the imperial city of Mars, send forth, 
what funeral pomp shall you, Oh Tiberius see, when you 
glide by his recent tomb! Ah youth, meet subject for 
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pity, if, by any means, thou canst burst rigorous fate , 
thou shalt he a Marcellus. Give me lilies in handsfull, 
let me strew the blooming flowers, these offerings at least 
let me heap on my descendant's shade. ! " 

Here too reposed his mother, the gentle Octavia, the 
neglected wife of the voluptuous Anthony, a woman of 
exemplary virtue, but, whose household excellencies, could 
ill cope with the brilliant accomplishments, the surpassing 
beauty , and seasual allurements, of that " rare Egyptian ' 
Cleopatra. Agrippa, the husband of the first Julia lay near; be, 
who built the Pantheon, and paid so dearly for the honor of 
calling himself son in-law of Augustus, in being united to 
a wife of such open and undisguised profligacy, that her 
own father was forced to banish her. This was the Julia, 
who was educated as an ancient Roman, who lived at home, 
learning to spin, domi mansit lanam fecit, and whose every 
word and action, was entered in a journal. Certainly Aug- 
ustus was not happy in his system of domestic education. 
Caius and Lucius, also nephews of the Emperor, were pla- 
ced near, and Livia his well beloved wife, with whom he 
had lived seven and thirty years in perfect love, and har- 
mony, rested beside him. Livia taken by force from her 
lawful husband Tiberius Nero, was easily reconciled to the 
outrage that deprived her unborn child of a father, by the 
constant affection of Augustus, and his solemn adoption of 
her son, Tiberius Her ambition, her jealousy of his family 
as standing in the way of her son in the succession, her 
political crimes, were all ignored by the fond husbaad. 
At his death she was honoured by the Senate with the 
title of Augusta, and in fulsome adulation of his memory, 
the further appellation of "Mother of her country'' was 
proposed. But her son , the jealous Tiberius , negatived 
both these motions, and Livia lived to feel with bitterness, 
the coolness, and neglect of a mean tyrant, who forgot that 
he owed both his adoption, and succession, to her unre- 
mitting interest on his behalf. 
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Germanicus, the heroic noble hearted warrior, the at- 
tached husband, the devotedUather, the kind master, gentle, 
mild, and gracious to all, undebauched by pleasure, un- 
spoilt by success, altogether a sympathetic, humanized cha- 
racter, such as one seldom encounters in the foul page of 
Roman history, lay here, his funeral urn beside the ashes of 
Livia, ever his relentless enemy. For she, disregarding the ties 
of kindred in her unscrupulous schemes for the advancement 
of her odious son, certainly connived at the villanous conspi- 
racy of Piso, and was at least a consenting party to his death. 
Yet his virtues were not unappreciated, for Germanicus was 
so beloved by the Romans, that each time he returned to 
Rome, at the conclusion of his different compaigns , he 
narrowly escaped suffocation , from the multitudes that 
crowded around to salute him. On one occasion, when two 
Prsetorian bands were ordered to escort him, the entire 
camp issued forth, accompanied by all the plebs of Rome, to 
greet him at the twentieth mile stone from the city. 

Tacitus relates that as the fleet conducting his faithful 
wife, the devoted Agrippina, who bore his fiineral urn 
from Syria, where he died from the effects of the poison 
administered by Piso, — hove in sight of the Italian shore at 
Brundusium, the sea coast, the walls of the city, the tops 
of the houses, and every place that afforded even a distant 
view, was covered with spectators. Compassion throbbed 
in every breast when Agrippina appeared, leading two 
of her children, and bearing the urn of Germanicus, her 
eye^ steadfastly fixed on that precious object. A general 
groan was heard, men and women, relations and strangers, 
all joined in one promiscuous scene of sorrow. The um 
was borne on the shoulders of centurions, the tribunes 
were preceded by the colours, not displayed with milita- 
ry pomp, but drooping in disorder with all the negligence 
of grief, the fasces were inverted, and the populace appeared 
in mourning 
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The day, in which the remains of Germanicus, were 
deposited in the tomb of Augustus, was remarkable for 
sorrow, in various shapes. A deep and mournful silence 
prevailed, as if Rome had become a desert, and at inter- 
vals a general groan, from the distracted multitude broke 
forth , as the solemn procession wound through the conse- 
crated groves. The streets were crowded , the field of Mars 
glistened with torches , the soldiers were under arms, the 
magistrates appeared without the ensigns of their authority, 
the people stood ranged in their several tribes. With hands 
upraised the crowd invoked the Gods, imploring them to 
protect the children of Germanicus! 

Great magnificence was displayed at the funeral of the 
first Drusus, " a youth," says Velleius Paterculus, "of as many 
virtues as prudence can acquire, or human nature admit." 
He was the pride of the Claudian family, a great favou- 
rite with the Roman people; he rose to the highest civil 
and military offices, and obtained, as did also his son, the 
surname of Germanicus. Horace celebrates his military 
prowess in a fine ode. When he died , Augustus himself 
went to meet the body as far as Ticinum, through the 
depth of winter, never quitting it afterwards, but walking 
beside the bier as it entered the city in solemn procession, 
decorated with the images of the Claudian and the Livian 
families. A funeral panegyric was delivered from the 
Rostrum, in the Forum, by Augustus, in which he offered 
up a prayer, that all future Caesars might resemble Drusus. 
In a word every distinction of modern as well as ancient 
invention, was ojBfered to the memory of the deceased war- 
rior. The triumphal arch spanning the Appian way , close 
to the gate of San SebasHano, was erected by the senate 
in his honor. 

The younger Drusus, the son of Tiberius was also in- 
terred here. Betrayed by his wife, the faithless Livilla, 
sister of Germanicus, to the infamous Sejanus, he wa- first 
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suspected and afterwards imprisoned by Tiberius, and died 
in confinement at Rome of poison, administered by her 
hand. 

Beautiful in person, Livilla fell an easy victim to the 
seductive arts of Sejanus, who already had secretly plan- 
ned the extinction of the entire Augustan line, in order to 
facilitate his own plans of succeeding Tiberius on the throne. 
"A woman," says the profound Tacitus, "who has sacrificed 
her virtue soon resigns every other principle." By degrees 
Sejanus induced her to assist him' in his project of murder- 
ing her husband, then in the prime of manhood, in order 
to marry her himself, the imperial throne being held out, 
as the ultimate object of temptation , and reward. A slow 
corrosive poison was administered , and the unhappy Dru- 
sus fell a sacrifice to their guilty schemes. Tiberius cele- 
brated his son's death by a pompous oration, in the se- 
nate. The funeral ceremony was magnificent, the corpse 
followed by a long train of illustrious images, among which 
figured pre-eminent the effigies of iEneas, the supposed 
father of the Julian race, the Alban kings, and Romulus, the 
Sabine nobility with Attus Clausus at their head , while the 
whole line of the Claudian family closed the pompous array. 

The wretched Agrippina, wife of Germanicus, who 
suffered tortures of grief for the loss of her husband, 
together with every mortification , and persecution, the ma- 
lice' of Tiberius and Livia conld invent, died in exile, but 
her ashes were permitted to lie in the imperial Mausoleum, 
beside those of her beloved Germanicus; a haven of peace, 
after a life passed in ceaseless turmoil! 

Beside the first Agrippina, was placed the monumental 
urn of her daughter, the second Agrippina , the mother of 
Nero. No funeral pomp lights up the funeral groves in her 
honor; an execrable matricide deprived this woman of un- 
bridled passions, boundless ambition, and unscrupulous con- 
duct, of her life. Britanicus the son of Claudius iay here, 
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destroyed ;by poison in his fourteenth year, by^the same cal- 
lous tyrant the Emperor Nero, who had imbued his hands 
in a mother s blood. Poor Britannicus! his melancholy fate, 
poisoned while sitting at his brother's board, still seems 
to call on our pitying sympathy, after the lapse of long 
after centuries! 

But Time fails me in enumerating the mighty dead 
that lay interred within the vast Mausoleum , Tiberius and 
Caligula and Claudius, and many more, sprung from the 
blood of the great Julian, iEmilian, and Claudian lines, — a 
grave and stately procession of imperial greatness , stretch- 
ing out in lengthening line "to the crack of doom.*' A 
sombre crowd, too often blackened with unnatural crimes, 
heavy with curses, and treading in blood, yet majestic and 
awful withal, and light up here and there, by sparkling 
gleams of heroism, genius, beauty, courage, and virtue. 

Among the later Emperors, the funeral of Severus is 
particularly recorded; he was not buried in the Augu- 
stan tomb, but in the same temple where rested the ashes 
of Marcus Aurelius his predecessor. Herodian has left a 
vivid picture of the ceremonies observed on the occasion, 
which, as the reader will observe, are almost identical 
with those which took place at Ihe Mausoleum. Severus 
died in Britain , but his ashes were borne by his two sons 
Geta and Caracalla , to Rome. The same heartless pageant 
was enacted, that I have detailed in speaking, of the death 
of Augustus. A figure of wax was prepared resembling 
the Emperor, and displayed upon a regal couch, the se- 
nate, and the citizens, robed in white, standing around. At 
the end of seven days, the purple bed was carried into 
the Roman Forum, beside the Sacred way. Here, on 
a raised platform, a band of children were assembled, 
sons of the Senators who with harmonious voices, sang 
the lamentations for the dead. The bed was then borne 
onwards through the Campus Martius to the temple, 
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where it was placed on a funeral pile resplendent with 
gold, ivory, statuary, and paintings. Aromatics, per- 
fumes, ointments, spice, frankincense, fruit, and flowers 
were cast upon the corpse, and the Roman knights rode 
round the Ustrinum, in a sort of solemn tournament They 
were followed by processions of chariots, and triumphal 
cars, driven by charioteers habited in purple, containing 
maskers representing the illustrious generals and Emperors, 
whose deeds had added glory to the Roman name. The 
hereditary princes , Geta and Caracalla , then fired the fu- 
neral pile , and the accustomed eagle flew from the summit. 
According to chronological order, I ought before to have 
mentioned, that Nerva was the last Emperor laid in the 
long home of the deified successors of Augustus. When 
his urn was deposited in the Mausoleum, centuries had 
passed, death had been busy in the Imperial house, and 
all the sepulchral cells were filled. The marble pyramid 
was then closed. 

Then there comes a long, long pause, centuries roll 
by and the ivy, the wild vine, and the snowy clematis 
clasp the lonely Mausoleum in their wide stretching arms , 
the mighty fabric falls into gradual decay; the surrounding 
groves, the tall cypresses, and the dark ilex woods grow old, 
their branches are scathed with the storms of ages , and the 
breezes from the yellow Tiber, meandering through the fair 
meadow, once the Campus Martins, sigh sadly among the 
consecrated shades.- Grass and moss gather on the stately 
terraces where once a nation trode; the green banks slo- 
ping to the beautous river no longer echo to the feet of a 
gay, and reckless multitude, careless, if the passing festival, 
celebrate the birth of Caesar, or his death, so that they en- 
joy their games in the circus, and the theatre. All is de- 
solation and decay, the Queen of Nations is dethroned , the 
diadem torn from her once radiant brow; the glory of thd 
city has vanished with the pompous pageants of her Em- 
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perors, and deep medieval shadows wrap the world in 
gloom. 

i 
" Once more we look and all is still as night: 
All desolate! Groves, temples, palaces 
Swept from the sight, and nothing visible 
Amid the sulphurous vapours that exhale 
As from a land accurst, save here and there 
An empty tomb." 

Again the hand of history points to the now forsaken 
groves, become, in the course of time, luxuriant vineyards, 
and to those mouldering walls, where still repose the ashes 
of Imperial greatness. In the fifth century, the brutal sol- 
diers of the savage Alaric, burst like a volcano over the 
devoted city. Believing that treasure was interred within 
the Caesar's monumental urns , they broke down the bronze 
gates , violated tbe tombs , and disappointed in their search , 
flung the imperial ashes to the winds; — hungry lean Goths 
as they were! 

The race of the Colonna, ever the foremost in the an- 
nals of national spoliation, whose power, like all rank and 
unwholesome weeds , flourished in the decaying soil of ruin 
and decay, — formed the noble and once honored tomb into a 
fortress ; thus devoting all that remained of it to the certain 
Furies of destruction. Nor were the fell spirits long in 
claiming their own. The Roman populace, enraged at their 
repulse by the citizens of Tusculum, (a mishap generally at- 
tributed to the treachery of the Colonna), ruthlessly de- 
stroyed all that remained of the marble Mausoleum. Nothing 
was left standing save some walls, so hugely massive, 
that they seemed to defy destruction. But the Colonna 
again gained possession of these fragments, and protected 
by their strength , actually stood a siege within them, from 
Pope Gregory IX. 
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In the fourteenth century a great patriot arose, one, 
who had dreamed a mighty dream of revivifying Rome, 
of re-animating her vast skeleton , one , who with primitive 
ideas, would have brought back primitive laws, such as 
prevailed in the days of the Camilli, and the Fabii, when 
the world was happy, and Rome was wise. For an in- 
stant the splendid vision was realized; all Europe stood asto- 
nished, and prostrate Italy rejoiced over the birth of a 
new era. But a little space, and the brilliant chimera falls 
with its Creator, and still deeper shadows close around. 
Rienzi falls, "the friend of Petrarch, hope of Italy, the last 
of Romans," — because a slavish and degenerate people, knew 
not the hand that would have raised them from the dust, 
and like the adder turned and stung their benefactor, Rienzi 
died beside the marble Lion at the Capitol ; — no word, no 
groan, to mark his exit from the world-stage, where he 
had played a part so splendid , — and over his prostrate 
corpse, the multitude rolled on like a surging Ocean to 
feudal bondage.! 

But mark the strange vicissitudes of fortune; his body, 
after having been ignommiously exposed in the streets , for 
two days and nights, was dragged by some Jews, at the 
command of his bitterest enemies the Colonna, and burnt 
on the ruined walls of the Augustan monument. An inscru- 
table Nemesis prevailed; happier in his death, than in his 
life, the greatest enemies of Rienzi provide him a fitting 
sepulchre, and the ashes of Rome's last Tribune, repose 
on the same sacred soil, where Caesar and Augustus rested! 
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W ithin the compass of this Chapter I propose giving 
the Stranger some more particular account of the social 
laws, and domestic habits, prevailing among the inhabitants 
of the great city we have been ^considering, — that world* 
Capital within whose ample walls the riches, honors, and 
learning, of the whole earth were accumulated— "To see," 
says Aristides the rhetorician, in his grand panegyric on 
ancient Rome — "the fleets that fill her ports, one would 
imagine that she was the universal Emporium pt the globe^ 
where the riches of Arabia, and of Babylon^ are heaped 
up in such abundance, that those countries must be left 
bare. Not only her Ports, but the Ocean itself will not 
suffice to contain her navies, — Commerce, navigation, and 
agriculture, meet here as the common centre of the world — 
What is not found within her walls, is unknown — Rome 
has united distant Empires, she has softened ferocious man* 
ners, she has appropriated the industry of every nation, the 
fecundity of every climate, — she has given a common laih 
guage to distant nations, she has civilized the most savage, 
the most distant tribes, she has taught man humanity — 
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War is now become a fable, a myth, — the world lives in 
a continual Festival, — the sword has for ever returned to 
its scabbard, — and joys and Banquets fill the passing hour. 
Not the Cities only, but the earth has trimmed and deco- 
rated herself like a flowering garden; — Rome in a word 
has imparted a new life to the universe" — What precise 
amount of truth lay -beneath these flowers of rhetoric will 
now be our task to consider. 

It has been observed by a modern historian that 
" In ancient times the entire power of a nation being 
centered in the capital, the state was the city, the country 
but the ager or field, the one the master, the other the 
slave. Within the walls of Rome " he goes on to remark 
" the civilized universe collected , and the more the Re- 
public extended her foreign conquests the more hetero- 
genious became the mixture of people, customs, man- 
ners, and religion. The rich man came from the far 
off provinces to live, the profligate to seek the favour 
and protectioid of a still greater profligate, the Egyptian 
philosopher to display his curious learning, the priests 
of different nations to te^ch the worship of their Gods, — 
all pressed to Rome, all embracing everlasting Rome, the 
mother of the . universe. " 

To be called a Roman citizen was a title which kings 
were proud^ to bear, for the citizens considered themselves 
the equals of kings -r- From the very earliest times these plebs 
or citizens are represented as a proud, riotous ^ unruly rab- 
ble, eternally ccmxbating for the passing of the agrarian 
law, and proclaiming loudly about what they* called liberty, 
stigmatized: as license by their opponents ; indeed the pre- 
cise definition of those two words remains even to this day 
one of those political problems still open to discussion. — 
There were innumerable advantages attending this much 
prized Roman citizenship, it was by no means a mere name. 
The pkhs urftana were fed with corn, and enjoyed the pub- 
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lie distribution of money from each time-serving, and 
ambitious consul, praetor, general, dictator, and Emperor 
in every succeeding age; they were entertained with magni- 
ficent games, they bathed in Palladian palaces, the Campus 
Martius supplied them with a noble field for exercise and 
diversion, answering to our modem parks, — the Circus 
and the Theatre amused their idle hours. In a word they 
were part and parcel of the great metropolis of the world, 
and the goods, the riches, the honors, the triumphs heaped 
upon her they shared, those proud citizens. — 

The poor wretches the, plebs rustica, had a very dif- 
ferent life; whilst their brethren in the city rioted in luxu- 
ry, they could scarcely keep body and soul together by 
the severest toil; they hungered, whilst the others feasted 
gratis. They had no vote in the Forum, no arm to de- 
fend them, no voice to plead their wrongs; they were the 
earliest and most signal victims of national strife , the first 
holocaust offered up by an invadmg army. Gracchus tried 
to better their condition, and lost his life in the attempt, 
a fate not likely to induce any other patriot to espouse their 
cause. — So they dug, and delved, while their brothers wal- 
lowed in luxury. — This unequal distribution of the law is 
strikingly apparent in ancient Roman history, and originat- 
ed from the early privileges granted to the Quirites as the 
citizens of Rome, and the subjects of Romulus par eaccellence, 
whilst the inhabitants of the ager, and those of the neigh 
bouring towns bordering the shore and on the adjacent 
lAountains, were but Latins, and allies, immeasurably in- 
ferior in general estimation to the genuine Roman, who, 
like the founder of his city aspired to be considered some- 
thing God-like, and heaven-descended. 

It is natural that whilst considering some of the most 
remarkable antiquities of Rome, our curiosity should be 
excited as to how these proud citizens lived in their homes, 
what laws restrained them, what manners distinguished 
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them, what daily and hourly habits and customs prevail- 
ed. Amid the mighty ruins of the Baths, the Circuses, the 
Temples, the Forums they inhabited which still remain, the 
question naturally arises, how did the men and women, who 
went in and out of these marble portals day by day , pass 
their time? How were they educated? How were they amus- 
ed? How did they live in their domestic circles? A few re- 
marks on ancient domestic life , may not be inappropriate, 
or unacceptable, to those who have trode the same soil 
with these former masters of the universe. 

In the early days of republican liberty, the power of 
a Roman fother was absolute. He could, if he were so 
minded, expose his new born infants on the sombre shore 
of the Velabrum Lake, or upon the island on the Tiber, 
where the shrine of iEsculapius stood. — The law indeed 
enjoined a parent to make away with deformed children. 
At their birth each infant was placed at the father's feet If 
he raised the little creature in his arms, it straightway be- 
came part of the family, if he turned away it was speed- 
ily borne oflf to die; its cruel fate totally disregarded by 
the parent who gave it life. — Afterwards when the ill omen- 
ed Lake was filled up, and the island came to be inhabited, 
a touch of humanity seems to have crept into the savage 
ferocity of primitive manners, yet the Pater familias still 
possessed the right of selling his children for slaves, and 
even of putting them to death. All about and within bis 
house was his absolute , and unalienable property, his rtha^ 
with which he might deal precisely as he chose, the laws 
afforded no appeal, no redress. 

Domestic life according to our endearing understand- 
ing of the phrase, was unknown among the Romans; house- 
hold sympathies, and family ties were obviously impossi- 
ble under such barbarous and ferocious laws. — That mix- 
ture of desire, respect, and affection, we designate as love 
was scarcely understood, consequently the instances of con- 
jugal fidelity, and domestic happiness were extremely rare. 
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How could women love, or be faithful to husbands, they 
never selected? And how could they select them, when 
the republican laws for women were quite analogous in 
point of lawless cruelty to those in respect to infants? They 
were given in marriage as cattle are driven to the market, 
without the least regard to their affections, or their tastes; 
the political, or pecuniary, or personal interest of the Paier 
famUias, being the only consideration that regulated these 
connections. In all the annals of Roman history we do not 
meet with one single instance of ume bdle passion! The h- 
cility of divorce prevailing at all times in Rome, was the 
only hope of these ill used members of the commonwealth. 
Joined to a disgusting, or odious spouse to day, the fol- 
lowing month might see them celebrating the hymeneal fes- 
tivities with a favoured lover. On the other hand, the wife 
who chanced to be attached to her husband might be remor- 
selessly torn from his arms to suit some futile whim, fa- 
mily interest, or state policy. Instances of this kind be- 
came innumerable as the sternness of republican manners 
gave place to the luxurious license of the Empire. Tibe- 
rius was severed from his beloved Agrippina to wed the 
profligate Julia whom he abhorred, in order to cement a family 
compact, and strengthen by matrimonial ties his adoption by 
Augustus; and his mother Livia, shortly before his birth was 
violently torn from her husband Tiberius Nero, to please the 
fancy of Augustus. — From this system of forced marriages, 
and facile divorces, arose the monstrous domestic crimes of 
the later Romans, those incredible bed and board vices of 
which we read with incredulous astonishment Love in 
its pure and holy sense, as a union formed by mutual at- 
tachment, and consecrated by religion, was almost un- 
known, domestic happiness was an untaught mystery within 
those splendid palaces, and morality, and conjugal fidelity, 
were regarded as contemptible weaknesses, utterly to be 
despised — The husband knew, that at any moment , if it suit- 
ed her schemes, the hand of his wife might mix the poison 
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destined to destroy him , «nd the wife was fully aware that 
to gain the most insignificant step on the golden ladder of 
power, the husband of her youth, and the father of her 
children, would without ceremony cast her adrift, to ob- 
tain a richer, fairer, or nobler bride* — It was impossible 
for women under such a system not to become utterly 
depraved. 

The pagan religion too with its obscene mysteries, 
and abominable rites, early initiated women into the know- 
ledge of every kind of horror, encouraged their passions, 
aiid destroyed each budding virtue of innocent maidenhood. 
Laws, habits, manners, religion, amusements, all combin- 
ed to degrade, and to debase the Roman matron, especially 
under the Empire. — Every thing around them breathed the 
same polluted atmosphere, the very walls of the houses, 
even the china , and the vases used for domestic purposes 
were ornamented with frescoes and figures, utterly repug- 
nant to a virtuous mind. — Vice had become a habit, and a 
fashion. The Theatres encouraged every grosser feeling, and 
fed the general taste for savage excitement. — There cor- 
ruption and cruelty reigned supreme, the favourite spec- 
tacles consisting of subjects of all others most suited to cor- 
rupt, deprave, and harden the heart. — In the Circus and the 
Amphitheatres blood flowed like water, and yet the greedy 
multitude ever called aloud for more, and sat there day 
and night, as if nailed to the benches, by the hideous 
fascination of the scene. Women , matrons, and mai- 
dens, seated on the upper benches, loudly applauded these 
sanguinary exhibitions, and the vestal virgins, enthroned on 
the podium beside the Emperor, rarely exercised their at- 
tribute of mercy in saving the combattants. — If a cry of 
compassion arose from the multitude at the sight of the ac- 
cumulated corpses, it was for the animals, not for the gla- 
diators. History records nothing more shocking than the 
heartless cruelty, and utter want of sympathy, displayed in 
the lives of these pompous Romans, both male and female, 
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who proudly treading the hallowed stones of the eternai 
city, deemed all other nations Barbarians. 

Few, very few of the women in the long annals of 
Roman history had the courage to rise superior to the 
evil example around them — We read but of one Cornelia, 
and one Lucretia, whereas Agrippinas, Messalinas, and 
Poppeas crowd the page. 

Now let us see how the men were educated, those 
Lords of the creation, who ever give the tone to general 
manners. — You may be sure that the pater familias pro- 
vided a stern education for those sons he ha d condescend- 
ed to accept, in order to train them up in his own iron 
footsteps. — Morality, according to the ancient reading of the 
word, was patriotism, — and virtue was courage, — The love 
of country was a religion, a worship. Rome — in its im- 
material essence as the common centre of the Empire, the 
common home, and hearth. of the citizens, as well as ;n 
its actual developement, with its walls, towers, buildings, 
streets, and Forums^ was a deity to which every thing must 
be sacrificed. The worship of Jupiter Capitolinus would 
have been but a shadowy fantom , if the Romans had not 
associated with it the spot in the centre of the City where 
the Temple stood, as the actual residence of the Olym- 
pian God. 

To the citizens were offered four dififerent means of 
advancement, war, religion, law, and eloquence, and all 
those professions were generally united in the education of 
every Roman. Almost every distinguished citizen was at 
some period of his life called on to command the Legions. 
Few escaped a legal accusation from one amongst the 
inumerable informers that invested the Forum, and must 
be able suitably to defend himself, or, on his part to lay 
a charge against an enemy. Every General was called on 
to fulfil religious duties , and the office of pontiff was one 
of the many rewards offered to distinguished merit, or pa- 
triotism, — Every citizen was expected to understand the 
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laws of the land , and be able to give a competent answer 
on any knotty point of legislation. Thus every distinguished 
Roman was educated so as to become a general, a lawyer, 
an orator, or a pontiff, as circumstances might arise; Ci- 
cero led armies, — Julius Caesar was an eloquent pleader, 
and Cato was both a statesman, and a philosopher. 

The cultivation of eloquence formed an important 
branch of education ; every Roman seemed bom with a na- 
tural talent for oratory which was cultivated, and improv- 
ed to the utmost by instruction. — The citizen spoke in the 
assembly of the people, and in the Forum; a general ha- 
rangued his troops , and occasionally favoured ambassadors 
from the enemy with a thundering oration. Not to be able 
to speak with the studied elocution of an orator, was scarce- 
ly to be a Roman. — Nero learnt eloquence from Seneca, 
and it is recorded as something despicable of Augustus, 
that he was obliged to prepare his speeches. — The out- 
door life of the people, fond of enjoying a delicious cli- 
mate, was passed in the Raths, the Porticoes, the Temples, 
the Tribunes, the Forums. — The Romans had no home, 
they lived in public, as public men, and their education 
prepared them for this career. — Philosophy, poetry, rhe- 
toric, and pohtics, were all listened to, and discussed in 
the open air. 

The Forum was naturally the grand Arena of the am- 
bitous, and of the great; there the Conscript fathers could 
harangue to their hearts content; even Tiberius, unsociable 
as he was, liked to come down, and listen to the discus- 
sions as a kind of sombre pastime. — When no public mat- 
ter of importance was under consideration, they talked , or a 
son was adopted , a will was made , or a wife divorced. — 
The Forum was the ancient newspaper , the Roman 
"Times," only instead of reading, the senators spoke, and the 
multitude listened. — This constant habit of public life, this 
rage for haranguing lent a kind of solemn gravity to the de- 
portment of the Romans, an official and majestic bear- 
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ing as of men acting a dignified part in the great drama 
of life. They wore their ample togas too with a sort of 
sublimity, which must have been very imposing. No 
wonder the Gauls were terrified at the aspect of these 
awful looking men, seated on their curule cbuirs, wrapt in 
their purple togas, outside the Porticoes of their palaces. It 
was quite natural in the barbarians to take them for Gods. 

Speeches were made in all places, and at all times; 
the pater familias harangued his family if the dinner 
did not please him , Germanicus harangued his attendants 
before his death, Seneca was eloquent while seated in the 
fatal bath, and Thrasea spoke so much one wonders that 
the patience of his friencte was not exhausted. 

Quintillian details amusingly the excess to which this 
rage for talking was carried, and gives rules for the pro- 
per deportment of an orator. — He was neither to use his 
handkerchief, nor to spit, nor to cough; even a glass of 
sugared water is condemned as unbecoming. — He is also 
advised not to use his arms too much, or to extend his 
nostrils, or to raise bis shoulders; he must not bite his lips, 
or leave the form where he stands. — In reading these re- 
marks one involuntarily recalls Hamlet's advice to the play- 
ers, and wonders if Shakspere had studied Quintillian. — 

The women too, on any subject of special interest also 
came down to the Forum to listen. Every reader of Livy 
remembers the indignation with which PorciusCato inveighed 
against their appearance there when he made his famous 
attack on female privileges , and luxury, on occasion of the 
proposed repeal of the Oppian law, "when the matrons could 
not be kept at home either by advice, or shame, — but 
beset every street, and pass in the city, beseeching the men 
as they went down into the Forum to repeal the law." — 
Cato plainly tells them that if each husband maintained his 
prerogative they would have less trouble with the whole 
sex, and reminds them of a certain tale, about a certain 
island where the whole race of males was exterminated by 
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the women." — While the laws remained such as they were 
there was little fear of such a catastrophy occurring at Rome. 

Yet with all this pompous education , and these inter- 
minable orations about patriotism , and virtue ( a word 
which Tacitus delights to use ) virtue, according to our ideas, 
was as unknown amoi^ the men , as it was disregarded by 
the women. — There might be virtue in the fidelity of wo- 
man to her master, of the slave towards him who fed 
him , in the devotion of the courtier to his Emperor, as in 
the case of Sejanus, who saved his master's life at the risk 
of his own, — but what was commonly called virtue, bore 
to our eyes the semblance of the grossest vice. The 
virtuous Cato, who, according to Plutarch, was convinced 
that a great reformation was necessary in the corrupt 
fashions then prevailing, — left off wearing his purple 
robes, and dressed himself in black, but he did not 
scruple to lend his wife Martia to his friend Hortensius, 
"a man of great dignity and politeness,'' nor did Martia s 
father Philip, being applied to on the occasion, see any 
thing objectionable in this monstrous arrangement. Me- 
cenas too, the friend of Augustus, he of the luxurious villa, 
and the "perfumed tresses," who always assisted at the 
imperial orgies, actually married, and divorced the same 
woman, twenty different times. — 

Virtue was utterly impossible in a state where the mar- 
riage tie hung so loosely on the contracting parties. — "In- 
deed," says Suetonius, disgusted at the profligacy around 
him in the days of the Empire, "vice does not even hide 
itself, nor does corruption blush, — Nor indeed can it be 
otherwise, when those indulging in the most monstrous 
excesses, are not obscure adventurers, or mean, and abject 
plebeians, but the greatest men of the state. Consuls, le- 
gislators, philosophers, and Emperors?" Aristippus publicly 
taught in his philosophic school " that sensual enjoyment 
was the only true good " a doctrine at which even the 
luxurious Greeks would have blushed, for Epicurus him- 
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self advocated the highest intellectual culture, and the 
profoundest learning, as the means of enjoying that perfect 
pleasure in which he imagined man was born to indulge. 
When such habits prevailed among the men , and such prin- 
ciples were taught among philosophers, what could the Ro- 
mans know of virtue? 

The mischief learnt at the Theatres, the Amphithea- 
tres, and the Circus, I have already glanced at. — It is too 
ample a field to discuss here appropriately. Within, those 
stately buildings where vice reigned supreme, excitement 
grew in the course of time to such a pitch, that consuls, 
senators, and Emperors, descended into the Arena and ex- 
hibited before the people. — Caligula first set this disgrace- 
ful fashion which was followed by Nero, and Caracalla; 
at last Heliogabulus danced before the assembled Senate. — 
There were favourite gladiators, and charioteers, and fa- 
vourite colors; actors intrigued with Empresses, and athletes 
were often the most welcome guests in the imperial pa- 
lace. Augustus when delighting in the company of poets, 
and philosophers, little foresaw, the excess to which this 
imperial facility of access would be carried. — 

Three days, and three nights, at one time, the Romans 
are said to have sat in the Amphitheatre The excitement 
of these spectacles was something incomprehensible, and 
the money lavished on them , age after age , utterly in- 
credible. "Bread and the Circus" was the cry, and from 
the lowest slave, to imperial Caesar, the same insatiable de- 
sire for constant novelty, and amusement prevailed. — Pom- 
pey once displayed six hundred lions on the Arena, and 
on one occasion Augustus gratified the citizens by making 
five hundred Getulians fight against twenty elephants. 

Another fertile school for vice and luxury, were the 
public Baths, of which establishments Rome reckoned eight 
hundred and fifty six within her walls. — Here, from the 
earliest dawn of day, until midnight, the people came in 
never ending streams either to prepare for the fatigue of 
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the coming day, to invigorate themselves after the war- 
like exercises in the Campus Martius, or the slumber of 
the siesta , or the excitement of the theatre, and the Circus. 
— It is wonderful to read how they were scrubbed; modern 
skins would have been ruined by such treatment, yet they 
all submitted and came in such multitudes, that the Baths 
were soon reckoned among the proudest palaces in Rome. 
The enormous ruins that still remain of those of Titus, Cara- 
calla, and Dioclesian, attest the size and magnificence of 
these establishments. — With such ruins before our eyes 
we can easily believe the account historians give of the gi- 
gantic vestibules peopled with beauteous statues, and or- 
namented with forests of pillars , formed of the rarest mar- 
bles, supporting roofs radiant with gold and painting, the 
spacious Arcades for exercise, the refreshing groves where 
splashing fountains cooled the heated air, the halls furnish- 
ed and ornamented with oriental luxury, the Temples , the 
Odeons for music, the Exedrae where the poets declaimed, 
arid philosophers disputed , every wall bright with frescoes 
and stucco. — The Baths of Dioclesian contained thousands 
of private apartments, large halls for swimming, and a ma- 
gnificent library, adorned with statues of Gods, heroes, and 
Emperors. What can be more beautiful, than the mosaic 
pavement found in the Baths of Caracalla , and now pre- 
served at the Lateran palace? It tells volumes of the gor- 
geous splendour of these palatial structures. 

In early times the waters of the Tiber , collected in 
the Piscina publica, sufficed to refresh the limbs of the 
vigorous republicans. — Some of the richer senators might 
indulge in Baths at home , but it was a luxury , and an 
exception. It is recorded as a fact worthy of mention , 
that Scipio Africanus, who was censured as being some- 
what luxurious by his contemporaries, owned a little dark 
bath of his own, which according to ancient usage had 
small openings in the wall to let in the air, but no win- 
dows. — The public Baths constructed by Agrippa for the 
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convenience of the people, soon came to be despised, — 
" for who," says Seneca, "would bathe, if the walls of the 
apartment were not ornamented with glittering stones of 
Numidian, or African marble, and if varied ornaments did 
not decorate the floors, and statues and pillars sustain 
the roofs, if abundant streams of water did not fall in 
bursting cascades, and the sun's rays not penetrate through 
spacious windows , so that the bather could at the same 
time enjoy the prospect of the Campagna , and of the 
sea"? A letter of Seneca's has left a lively picture of the 
Bathing life of his day while living at Baia, where he lod- 
ged over the Baths. 

Yet this magnificence was not carried out in the in- 
terior arrangements of the Roman houses. — Spacious and 
grandly decorated as were many of the senatorial palaces, 
we moderns should have considered them destitute of the 
commonest comforts. — How the Roman dames who were 
so vain managed to dress without mirrors , seems a mi- 
racle. — What would Poppea have given to have surveyed 
herself from head to foot in a modern looking glass! — 
How Agrippina would have admired the dignified pose — 
seated on the marble chair, — in which she has come down 
to us, could she have seen herself reflected! Miserable 
substitutes there were, constructed of metal, but our nine- 
teenth century waiting women would have-despised them. — 
Such a convenient luxury as a watch was unknown. 
Quadrants and sun dials being the only means by which 
the Romans ascertained the course of time, those of course 
were utterly useless at night. 

The commoner houses of the poorer citizens had low- 
roofs and the walls were generally built without windows; 
if there were any, they never opened upon the street. — 
The principal light proceeded from the door, for such 
windows as there might be, being covered with transpa- 
rent marble, talc, cotton, or skins, gave but the feeblest 
and most opaque light. — Specimens of the materials used 
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by the ancients for windows have been found at Pompei, 
and sufficiently prove how miserably they were off. — Such 
stairs too as they had, so steep and narrow, would have 
given us cramp in the legs, and then the want of chim- 
neys, and consequent smoke from the kitchens , and bra- 
ziers, added to the smell of the dinner preparing on the 
charcoal without any apertures to* carry it off , would 
have smothered us outright. — Neither should we have ad- 
mired the fierce dogs, chained in the cdloe on either side 
of the door, nor have fancied the constant screeching 
of the geese kept in the houses , nor the long serpents 
creeping about among the embroidered cushions of the 
couches. 

The style of dress too was as inconvenient as can 
well be conceived. — The heavy toga of rough wool worn 
next the skin must have been extremely irritating , and 
partly accounts for the inevitable necessity of the Baths. — 
The Romans, Suetonius tells us, wore neither stockings nor 
drawers, but in place of these invaluable articles of dress, 
strips of linen called femorcUia were bound round the 
thighs, and other strips called tibialia were twisted round 
the legs. — Truly "a most lame and impotent conclusion " to 
all the magnificence of these kings of the earth! The use 
of pockets was unknown, the cincture that bound the toga 
being the only- convenience they possessed for keeping 
their money, or handkerchief, as we learn from the satires 
of Juvenal and Aulus Gellio. — Caps or hats were little used, 
they either went with the head bare, or covered only with 
a fold of the toga. — No matter how it might rain when 
they went abroad , such a thing as an umbrella was un- 
known; they must trust to the thickness of thosie eternal 
togas to protect them, and if they caught a cold in con- 
sequence, and injured their sight, or if blindness ensued, 
there were no spectacles invented in those days, and a 
blind man must hire a little slave to lead him, as Homer 
did, in still more primitive times. 
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I am indebted to a living historian for the following 
graphic sketch of a Roman day. — In the morning while 
the Pater familias indolently lingers in bed, a crowd of 
friends, freedmen, and parasites, assemble williout in the 
vestibule. — When he has risen, perfumed his hau*, and 
arranged the folds of his Toga , he appears, converses a 
few moments with those whom he desires to see, or who 
have buisness with him , and then descends into the Fo- 
rum either on foot surrounded by- his clients , or borne 
in a litter on the shoulders of his slaves, — Here a variety 
of affairs claim his attention — ^politics law and money, — he 
has a speech to declaim, or a debt to accomodate or a 
purchase to make; for a time he is lost among the noise 
and bustle of the Temples, the Basilicas, the tribunals, 
the banks, the counters, the markets piled in pell-mell 
confusion round the Forum. — The ancient like the modern 
Romans were a noisy race. — ^But when the sun dial marks 
twelve o'clock there is a sudden silence, — the crowds 
grouped here and there disperse, — the shops are shut — ^the 
tribunals deserted and the temples abandoned. Twelve 
o'clock is the hour of the siesta and not a living soul is 
stirring in the streets. — The business of the day is over, 
and all affairs which are not concluded must be adjour- 
ned until tomorrow, for the remaining hours are sacred to 
sleep and to amusement. — The beggar and the wretched 
outcast slave lie huddled in their rags under the marble 
Arcades, while the Pater familias reposes in the solitude and 
silence of his ample palace, lulled by the sound of the 
water splashing in the Cavcsdium. — At two o'clock the 
Roman world awakes but now the crowd takes a new 
direction, — Amusement is the order of the day, and it is 
towards the Campus Martins their steps are directed, where 
on the luxuriant grass that carpets the vast expanse, the 
Roman youth exercise themselves in athletic games,— fling 
the javelin or the ball — or bathe in the waters of the 
Tiber, while the older citizens sit bv observing their prow- 

14 
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ess, and the women walk under the neighbouring Co- 
lonnades. — Towards four o'clock the Baths are open, and 
thither every one hastens, the poor and the middling clas- 
ses to the public Thermae, the rich man to the voluptuous 
recesses of his splendid abode, — ^but all must bathe, — it is 
an absolute necessity. — Within the public Baths are the 
vast Pisdnoe for swimming — the tepid and the vapour Bath, 
as well as perfumes frictions and ointments, — all refined and 
sumptuous luxuries open to every class for a trifling payment. 
The floors are of mosaic, the Pisdnoe of alabaster, the ceilings 
painted in fresco, the walls inlaid with gold and ivory; 
there are gardens and groves, — Temples for the priests. 
Porticoes for the philosophers, a Gymnasium for running. 
Libraries, — an Odeon for music, and Exedrae where poets 
declaim. — After the Bath the rich man returns home to 
enjoy the great meal of the day - the supper. — 

Grandly magnificent as were the Forums, the Thermae, 
the Campus Martins, and other open spaces in the ancient 
city, the streets where people lived, are described as being 
excessively narrow, filthy, and inconvenient. At night 
darkness black as pitch enshrouded every thing, and no 
Roman who had any regard either for his skin, or his 
purse , ventured forth , for robbers abounded in every 
quarter, going about as Horace says, invoking the assistance 
of the Goddess Laverna, the protectress of dark midnight 
deeds of wrong and violence. The streets of Rome have 
in all ages borne an extremely bad reputation, and it 
seems to me that this same wicked Goddess has still many 
ardent worshippers in the great city. — ^That the roads and 
streets were disgustingly ill kept, we may infer from va- 
rious incidental circumstances mentioned by historians, 
the dead body of a slave or a child lying about, was noth- 
ing at all wonderful. — When Tullia drove her coach through 
the Via Scellerata she was not surprised to find a corpse 
in her way , her charioteer only drew her attention to 
it as being the body of her father , and Nero flying 
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from Rome to conceal himself in the villa of his freedman 
Phaon , expressed no horror at seeing a dead body lying 
beside the road without the Nomentana Gate. 

Mentioning the roads reminds me of the coach^ and 
chariots, sad heavy tumble down affairs indeed, even in 
the most luxurious days of the Empire. — To possess one 
of these abominable vehicles at all, was considered a spe- 
cial privilege accorded only to Emperors, dictators, and 
patricians, or to such great Ladies as Livia or Agrippina. — 
Not all the solid gold and silver wasted on them, — an ex- 
travagance fordidden indeed, or at least moderated, by 
the Oppian Law about which Cato was so eloquent, — 
could make them commodious or agreable. — How would a 
heavy machine drawn by oxen or mules suit our modern 
fancies ? As to horses they were out of the question, it would 
have been sacrilege to drive them^ they being only used 
on state occasion for conveying the Consuls to sacrifice, 
for triumphs, and for drawing the purple couches con- 
taining the images of the Gods, in great processions. — With 
all its splendour, a modern fine Lady would have found 
little to envy in the mode of life of the proudest Empress 
that ever trod the Palatine. — 

I have pictured the Romans in the Forum, the Baths, 
and at home ; I must now spare a few lines descriptive of 
some of the Festivals, which filled up so huge a portion 
of every day life — Herodian tells us that the festival of the 
Bona Dea was celebrated in the spring, when a solemn 
procession passed through the city. — It was a time of ge- 
neral amusement when every one was allowed to appear 
in masks, the principal diversion bemg to represent the 
magistrates and highest dignitaries, so that it was impos- 
sible to distinguish the maskers from the real senators. Every 
reader of Plutarch will recall the account he gives of 
the festival of the Bona Dea celebrated by the women, who 
during the orgies unbound their hair, crowned themselves 
with vine leaves, and ran screaming through the house like 
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maniacs, every man, even the husband himself, having 
been previously sent out of the way. — The new year was 
opened by the festival of Janus, believed by the Romans 
to be the son of their first king Saturn, who ruled in the 
golden age. — It was their custom to salute each other on 
this occasion "most lovingly," to interchange valuable pre- 
sents, and for the senators and magistrates to appear in 
their richest robes. A remnant of the Saturnalia has come 
down to us in the modern Carnival. Then, as now, li- 
berty and equality were the order of the day. — Masters 
dined with, or waited on their slaves in the good old time, 
and a general freedom prevailed that too often degenerat- 
ed into the grossest license. — In the Lupercalian games 
young men of noble families and indeed many of the ma- 
gistrates, ran naked about the streets, and by way of di- 
version, struck every one they met with leathern thongs. 
On one occasion Plutarch tells us, Caesar wearing a trium- 
phal robe, seated himself in a golden chair upon the ros- 
trum to see the diversion. Anthony who was Consul, so 
far forgot his senatorial dignity, as to comply with the ge- 
neral rule, or rather misrule, and appear naked along 
with the rest, and in this guise tendered the imperial 
crown to Caesar. 

A most important portion of the domestic economy of 
the Roman interiors were the slaves, whose miserable fate 
especially deserves our attention as opening a fresh vista 
in these domestic details by which I would endeavour to 
bring the actual life, and every day habits of the Romans 
before the Stranger. — While such arbitrary laws, unsightly 
and disgusting manners, and utter disregard of human life 
and human suffering, prevailed among the senatorial and im- 
perial families, what were to become of the poor slaves, 
that second grade of created beings who bought and paid 
for by their masters, became his absolute property, "rofea,*' 
as unalienably his, as his wife, but unlike her having no 
hope of exchange, no law to protect their morals, or even 
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their lives? That black and horrible stain on Roman manners, 
slavery, unfolds a shocking and heart rending picture of 
sufiFering and dispair; it was perhaps the foulest plague 
spot of the whole foul system. 

Cicero openly advocates the degradation of female 
slaves. "Who," cries he, in his oration Pro Caelio, "has ever 
blamed the practise? Who has ever forbid it? What every 
century has permitted our own must also acquiesce in." The 
cruelty with which both sexes were treated is distressing 
to contemplate. If their master was assassinated by one 
of their number, the law provided that every individual 
male or female slave under his roof, should suffer deaths 
for an act of which perchance, they were profoundly igno- 
rant. Pedanius Secundus prefect of the City, says Taci- 
tus , fell by the sword of his slave. Every slave in the 
house, four hundred in number, were therefore subject to 
capital punishment; but the populace, touched by compas- 
sion at the fate of so many innocent persons, opposed their 
execution with violence. The affair was debated in the se- 
nate. — "Who," it was said, "can hope to live in security, 
when so large a number as four hundred could not pro- 
tect Pedanius?" Still, spite of the opinion of the fathers, 
great public disapprobation was expressed, the number, 
the age, the sex, the undoubted innocence of the greater 
part, moved even the obdurate Romans to compassion. — 
The popular crj' was for mercy, but Nero negatived the 
appeal, he sent his guards to line the streets, and the mi- 
serable slaves all perished. 

Slaves were tortured to please their master s caprice, 
their sufferings giving a crowning jest to his midnight or- 
gies. — Sometimes they were crucified, to gratify a whim. — 
Suetonius gravely celebrates the clemency of Julius Caesar 
who, " orUjf punished with death," a slave accused of at- 
tempting to poison him "Who were the accusers? Fools. — 
Do you then imagine that a slave is a man? It is likely 
enough he has done nothing to deserve death, but what 
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matters? his master orders it, I command it, and my will 
is law." — 

That slaves humanely treated were capable of real and 
devoted attachment to a good master, is proved by an 
anecdote related by Plutarch concerning Cornutus. — ^When 
Marius and Cinna returned from their banishment to Rome, 
a horrible slaughter took place of those citizens disaf- 
fected to their cause. — Every road, every neighbouring 
town was filled with hired assasins, no obligation of firiend- 
ship, no rights of hospitality , were deemed sacred. — In 
this season of extreme peril the slaves of Cornutus, aware 
that their master's life was in danger, concealed him in 
his own house , and taking a dead body out of the street 
from among the slain , hung it up by a rope , and put his 
own gold ring on the finger. — In this condition they dis- 
played the corpse to the executioners despatched by Ma- 
rius, who supposing Cornutus dead, allowed them to bury 
it with the same forms, as if it had been their master. — The 
deception was quite successful, no suspicions arose, and 
Cornutus after remaining sometime concealed, was con- 
veyed by his slaves into Galatia. — 

The immense and almost countless multitude of slaves 
that peopled Rome were principally prisoners, brought 
from conquered nations to grace the triumph of the vic- 
torious generals, or they were imported on speculation 
by merchants. — Slaves and prisoners appeared in the gla- 
diatorial games at the Amphitheatre, the Circus and the 
Naumachia, they sufifered and shed their blood for the di- 
version of the citizens , they had the honor of saluting Cae- 
sar and then dying to afford him a passatempo, they wait- 
ed upon the public in the Baths, and performed every me- 
nial duty in the house. — It was by their patient and 
painful labour, that those wondrous roads wene construct- 
ed, which, starting from the milliarium aureum in the Fo- 
rum, traversed the entire Globe; their hands reared those 
gigantic works that still defy the ravages of time, the Aque- 
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ducts, the Colosseum, the Temples; they built, they plant- 
ed, they sowed, their life was one perpetual struggle. — 
Often, during the rapid construction of any public build- 
ing like the Colosseum, the soil was literally strewed with 
their corpses. — They died where they stood, labouring, — 
others took their place, — there was no voice to pity, no 
hand to assist them in their mortal agony. — 

The slave market of ancient Rome was a great sight. 
It was in the Forum, near the Grecostasis of which some 
fragments are said to remain within the temple of Castor 
and Pollux, now the church of S. Cosmo e Damiano. — A 
Temple, a church, and a slave market,— what strange me- 
tamorphoses the old walls of Rome witness! Here, those 
speculators who had bought human flesh wholesale from 
the republic, retailed it out to private individuals. The 
day after a triumph, the enclosure was sure to be crow- 
ded to excess. Along the facade of the temple, and 
around the neighbouring Colonnades, scaffolds were erected, 
filled with men, women, boys, girls, and children, most 
of them naked, and each with a little ticket fastened round 
their neck. — An auctioneer promenaded up and down 
before each scaffold, and in the sight of the assembled 
j)eople expatiated on the live stock — a fellow this auctio- 
neer, voluble, vulgar, and brutal in his manners, and 
language. — Horace himself has painted the scene as from 
the life. — " Good people," cries the man merchandizing in 
humanity. — "I am not rich, but, for all that I am in no hurry 
to sell. — I have no debts. Observe these lots — I offer 
them to you at a price so moderate, that I defy you to 
find slaves elsewhere as cheap. — Indeed I would not, I 
catdd not, make such a sacrifice for any other but you 
illustrious Romans, masters of the world." — 

"Look now at this young boy, he continues, pointing 
to a youth. — "Look how splendidly he is shaped from 
head to foot — I will guarantee his frugality, his probity, 
and docility. — He flies to obey the slightest sign, he is 
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as clay in the hands of his master. — He also understands 
a little greek, and will sing to you at table if you have 
no music'' — Then approaching the boy, he raps him 
smartly on the cheeks. "Do you," says he turning towards 
the bystanders, "do you hear how that sounds? — how it 
rings? — never was such fine firm flesh, illness will never 
touch him. — Citizens, Romans, I offer this youth to you a 
real bargain. — He is yours for eight hundred sesterces , it 
is nothing, — a bagatella" — 

The man of ready words then passes on to another, 
a child; — "Come be alive, be alert, my little fellow" cries 
he, "show your agility to these gentlemen, — the masters of 
the world, the equals of kings" — Upon hearing which 
exordium the poor child starts up, jumps, and springs, 
and gambols about, casting all the while fascinating leers 
at the crowd, like a ballet dancer poised on the tips of 
his toes. The crowd press round and stare , "See" ex- 
claims the auctioneer "how nimble he is! — how light! how 
merry ! how sweet! A little angel truly. But citizens," 
says he turning emphatically towards the assembly, "this 
is all very well, non ci male, I have shown you here some 
tolerable specimens, fair samples of the commodity, but, if 
you will come with me to my Emporium, you will see 
goods of another kind of stuff there, I promise you, — quite 
another style. These slaves here on the scaffolding, are 
not all my stock in trade; all that I possess most rare, 
delicate, and beautiful, are kept in the inner boxes — Come 
within, good citizens — Follow me, come in I pray you.'' — 

This scene was only the prelude, the first act in the 
drama of the future woes of those miserable slaves. — Let 
us follow the poor wretches to their purchasers house, 
the better to appreciate their condition. On crossing the 
threshold we enter the vestibule; right and left are two 
niches, in one lies a mastiff chained to the wall, in the 
other a slave, also chained, the Janitor or porter. — If the 
house be sold he will be sold with it, if it be burnt he 
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will perish with it — Further on are the sweepers or 
scopatorcB, the domestic slaves. — Some are sweeping the 
mosaic floors of the Atrium with a purple rag, or a sponge, 
some with a light brush dust the statues of bronze , or 
marble, placed between the colonnades, others are rubbing 
the glistening marble of the pillars, and the walls, until 
they shine like glass, even Domitian would have been sa- 
tisfied, and could have walked there without fear, for so 
great is their brilliancy that he might have perceived any 
assassin approaching from behind to strike him. — 

Some slaves look after the side boards, and the house 
hold presses, while others have charge of the family re- 
gisters, and the images of their masters ancestors. — The 
kitchen swarms with slaves, — the coquus prepares the dishes, 
labouring by his skill to awake his masters jaded appetite. 
— He has achieved such wonders, that slave, by his 
patient ingenuity , that he can cook a pig boiled on one 
side, and roasted on the other ; the pastry cook, pistor dul- 
ciarius cunningly mixes all the spices, and perfumes of Ara- 
bia, and of India, in his sweet wares , and for fear that 
in his zeal, a drop of moisture should fall from his skin 
upon the rich paste, he wears a veil. There is a sepa- 
rate slave to look after the milk, the apples, and the fruit, 
and to mix the delicious drinks, of which the ancient, as well 
as the modem Romans, are so fond. — Another slave drives 
away the flies from the dishes, and there is also the taster, 
cbsonator — and woe, seven times woe, on his unlucky pate, 
if he mistake his masters taste, or palate; the loss of life 
may be the least penalty inflicted on him. — 

When the repast which has given employment to so 
many hands, is at last prepared, the imitatores, whose 
duty it is to announce the company, loudly proclaim the 
names of the guests who are thjat day to repose on their 
masters couches, while the %nferior€$, — waiters, — bring 
the dishes into the Sala, and the siridores range them with 
taste and symetry on the board. The master and his guests 
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have appeared in the mean time, and stretching themselves 
on the gold, or ivory couches, strewed with rose leaves 
and down, and covered with splendid Alexandrian tapestry, 
prepare to partake of all the luxuries displayed before 
them. — Between the courses, the podllatores present Faler- 
nian, or Chio wine, sparkling high in jewelled cups, and 
golden goblets, while at their heels follow other slaves, 
bearing fresh and tepid water, in precious vessels of sculp- 
tured gold or silver. — Near the couches on which the 
company lie luxuriously stretched , are ranged a row of 
young slaves, remarkable for their beauty, and the ele- 
gance of their attire ; their legs and arms are bare, and they 
wear turbans. Each has his oflBce. One holds a branch 
of flowering myrtle, to chase away the flies, some sprinkle 
perfumes, or fan the air, others carefully watch those who 
are intoxicated, and assist them when they may require it. 
For these minute traits of Roman manners we are indebt- 
ed to the pen of the satirical Martial and the stoical 
Philippics of Seneca. — 

When night spreads around her inky mantle, the slaves 
are in high activity; glittering candalabra, and thous- 
ands of torches , blaze through the perfumed halls borne 
by the hands of the inferiores, delicious symphonies of ex- 
quisite music entrance the senses, already lapped in lu- 
xurious repose, by the plenteous repast, and the potent 
wine.— Troops of young slaves enter, and perform dances 
borrowed rather from the rites of Venus , than these of 
Diana; they sing hymns of praise extolling the power and 
goodness of their masters, the poor slaves! — ^To those vo- 
luptuous dances succeeds a more cruel and exciting exhi- 
bition: the gladiators are introduced, they prepare their 
limbs, they draw their daggers, and amidst half emptied 
glasses, withering garlands, expiring torches, and broken 
dishes, beside the soft couches on which the inebriated 
company recline, swords are crossed, blows are exchang- 
ed, blood flows in plenteous streams, the groans of the dy- 
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ing, and the laughter and applause of the living, uniting 16 
from a hideous chorus. 

From the Triclinium to the Baths, from the Baths to 
the gardens, the villa, the farm, the fields, troops of slaves 
start from every corner — There is nothing too mean, too 
low, too humiliating, for them to perform. — If you can 
invent any new degradation their masters will thank you. — 
In all ages slavery is the same , be it in the early annals 
of Rome, or be it in the nineteenth century, the same 
crushing pride, and cruel despotis^l in the oppressor, the 
same servile spirit in the oppressed. 

A curious tomb was discovered at Rome bearing this 
inscription; "The bones of Aurelia, the slave of Livia, she 
who took care of her little dog/* — Another tomb bearing 
an inscription purports to be commemorative of some 
female slaves belonging to the same Livia consort of 
Augustus, who had charge of the imperial locks, a truly 
noble occupation , esteemed equally honourable , and as 
worthy of monumental record as that of Aurelia. ^- If 
Augustus was a plain , simple citizen , Livia assuredly was 
a genuine Empress. — 

The superb matron of Rome would not condescend 
to exchange words with such "canaglia" as her slaves; a 
sign of the hand, the pointing of her finger, was sufficient, — 
commands, which if mistaken or misunderstood by the 
unhappy slave, an iron lash quickly advertized him of the 
unlucky mistake. 

Cato the Censor, otherwise a just and moral man, 
boasts of the blows, he caused to be inflicted on a tardy 
slave. — "Be economical'' says he, "sell both your horse, 
and slave, when they are old, and useless," Plutarch 
inveighs against his meanness and cruelty, in using his 
slaves "like beasts of burden," a good man in his opinion, 
ought ever to take care of his infirm dogs, and horses; 
but these were Grecian ideas, and quite too humane for 
Roman legislators. — If indeed a master did not wish to ex- 
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pose himself to remark by following the advice of an old 
screw like Cato, there was always the island on the Tiber, 
where the infants used to be exposed, an excellent place 
for the slaves to be sent to , and where they died quite 
quietly, under the shadow of the lofty fane, dedicated to 
iEsculapius. — Or, they could be shut up in their Cdlae, 
and left until exhausted nature died out, like the wick of 
an expiring candle , when four of their fellows would bear 
out the shrivelled form, and carry it to some corpse-mound 
on the accursed Esquiline. — Augustus shortened the pro- 
cess considerably by crucifying his slaves when they of- 
fended him. — Caligula fed the wild beasts of the Arena 
with the prisoners and the slaves. — And why not? They 
had no souls, the poor slaves, and the Romans did not be- 
lieve that they were created in the image of their Maker. — 
Christianity and its divine precepts were still buried in the 
bosom of Omniscience, men knew no better; and yet we, 
.who live eighteen hundred years after its light has been 
spread over the world, read of the same crimes still, al- 
though the slave master knows that those human beings 
are immortal, and that they, as well as he , reflect the image 
of the Eternal. 

It is a sad and weary task to unfold these horrors, 
to withdraw the glittering veil hanging before these su- 
perb palaces, and display the foulness, the misery, the 
degradation within; it is an ungracious labour, but if when 
the reader next gazes on the ruined pile of the Palatine, 
on the broken fragments of Rome's once glorious temples, 
or on the massive arches , and cyclopeian blocks of Cara- 
calla's Baths, — he shall feel he is better acquainted with the 
inner life, the daily passing details of those incredible day 
by day incidents of the ancient Romans, I am satisfied, — and 
my labour will not have been in vain. 
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Juvery Stranger visiting Rome is aware that the Tras- 
teverini arrogate to themselves the distinction of being the 
sole existing remnants of the ancient Romans; their fea- 
tures are said to be more strictly Romanesque, their language 
more ancient, and their allusions and proverbial expres- 
sions more classical than those in use among the mixed 
races on the opposite side of the Tiber. In traversing this 
Rione I cannot say I was struck with any of these charac- 
teristic differences, nor did I notice any classical pecu- 
liarities. They seem to me to speak precisely the same 
vernacular, coarse loud and unmusical tongue, common 
to all parts of Rome. 

But one portion of the Trastevere must ever be preg- 
nant with historic interest to every Stranger, as recalling 
scenes as glorious and as gorgeous, as even the Forum 
itself. Here was situated the Via Triumphalis, along whose 
broad stones passed the magnificent triumphs of the victo- 
rious Generals, Emperors, and Consuls, bringing power, 
fame, glory, the very world itself bound in chains to Rome. 

A pilgrimage I have lately made to the spot, having 
given birth to many historic reminiscences of common in- 
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terest to every Stranger, curious in the annals of ancient 
Rome, I note them down for common benefit. Let us then, 
unfolding a vision of the great past, mighty grand and 
many coloured, — penetrate together through the mist of cen- 
turies, and bid those ruins rise in their fair proportions, 
that bordering the river, were once imaged in its yellow 
waves , repeople the streets of the Empress city, and sur- 
vey her, in "her habit as she lived," thousands and thous- 
ands of years ago. 

Resides the iElian bridge, now the Ponte Sant*Angelo, 
where stand those "breezy maniacs," of Bernini parentage, 
is a church called Santa Maria in Traspontina. It is a church 
neither large, nor grand, nor beautiful, looking, to the com- 
mon eye, like a hundred others, blocking up every corner 
in the great ecclesiastical capital — Yet a memory dwells 
within those walls, so sacred and solemn, that even face 
to face with one of the grandest images of the past, I must 
pause to record it , I dare not pass it over. You enter,— 
and in one of the lateral chapels, are shown by some limp- 
ing sacristano, two pillars of white marble veined with 
red. — To these pillars the apostles Paul and Peter, are said 
to have been fastened, before undergoing the flagellation 
that always preceded the execution of those slaves or stran- 
gers, who were condemned to die. — Not that the apostles 
suffered here, on this spot , but those two antique columns 
once standing in the Comitium , in the Forum , where the 
punishment was inflicted, came in process of time to be 
moved into this church. Now passing into the Porch of 
this barren looking building, let us cast our eyes around. 
There is nothing suggestive, — shabby houses, dark streets, 
stalls of wine and fruit, the long fagade of the Hospital of 
Santo Spirito, perchance a fountain, with the huge dome 
of St. Peter's towering over the adjacent roofs. — Yet, Stran- 
ger, where you stand, was once the centre of the far fa- 
med Territorium triumphale, extending from the Tiber by 
the mole of Adrian , to Monte Mario , with its olive groves, 
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and diadem of pines, back to the Vatican, where the ser- 
pents crawled upon the sun burnt roCks in early times. 
A plain renowned in the history of the pride and pomp 
of Rome, heavy with the sighs, the groans, the humiliation 
of mankind! 

In order to claim the high honor of a triumph the 
general, usually of consular rank, must have taken many 
Cities by assault, gained several pitched battles, made a . 
certain number of prisoners, enlarged the territory of the 
republic, not suffered any defeat during the campaign, have 
improved each victory in the highest possible degree , 
and have killed at least five thousand enemies. — Such 
were the requirements of the senate , in the stern and 
virtuous days of Rome's power. Afterwards, a triumph 
became but a vain and empty show, and was granted to 
any imperial madman who desired it. — To Caligula for vi- 
siting Gaul, where he collected seashells on the coast, and 
cut down trees, and to Nero, for singing at the Olympic 
Games to his guitar. 

When the martial prowess of a general was deemed 
by the commonwealth deserving of the honor of a Iriumph 
at the conclusion of a compaign, he encamped under the 
walls of Rome accompanied by his victorious Legions ,- 
and from thence despatched a letter wreathed with Laurel 
to the senate, following up this written request by present- 
ing himself in person, to plead his cause in a studied ora- 
tion, the fathers assembling for that purpose without the 
walls, it being written in the early laws, that no candidate 
for a triumph could entdi^'Rome, or pass the threshold of 
the Pomerium, without forfeiting all right to this distinction. 
Without the city walls, under the sculptured Portico of 
some magnificent temple, the senate deliberated, robed in 
their white and purple gowns. — If the request was granted, 
the grandest and saddest preparations were instantly com-r 
menced for the celebration of this sumptuous rite; at once 
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national, religious, and warlike, appealing to every passion 
of the haughty Quirites. 

Long before the sun had broken over the Alban mount, 
the city shook itself from slumber; the palaces, the arca- 
des, the streets , the Campus Martins , the innumerable 
Baths were filled with eager crowds , every temple was 
thrown open, every altar smoked with fragrant incense- 
Masses of people blocked up every avenue, the banks of 
the Tiber were fringed with an unnumbered multitude, Ae 
bridges groaned under the accumulated weight of passen- 
gers, . while echoing from all parts, from Lucullus' Gardens 
on the CoUis Hortulorum to the Vatican, — from the Janj- 
culum to the Palatine, came the soul stirring cry, " lo trium- 
phe, lo triumphe. " — 

Without the walls all was alive and astir with martial 
life. The soldiers, as soon as the first beams of the sun 
had tipped the distant crest of the Sabme hills, and crim- 
soned the ocean, formed into companies and legions, ha- 
bited in silken tunics, and wearing crowns of freshly ga- 
thered Laurels, approached the gates of the city where a 
splendid banquet was spread for them by the order of the 
commanding General. On the occasion of the joint triumph 
of Vespasian and Titus over prostrate Judea, of which Jo- 
sephus has left so ample and vivid a chronicle , the two 
Emperors having presided in the Senate, held within the 
Portico of Octavia, ( built by Augustus in memory of his 
sister, and decorated with the finest specimens of Grecian 
art), — received the congratulations of the Patricians and 
the court — They then proceeded to the triumphal Gate, 
where they joined in the repast spread for the sol- 
diers , ofifered sacrifice to the Gods , and invested them- 
selves with the triumphal ornaments. — Martial music 
sounded^ the trumpets swelled their brazen throats, and 
amidst a general shout of rejoicing the procession set 
forth. 
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First was borne a wondrous collection of carved work 
in gold silver and ivory, together with stuffs and vestments 
of purple and many colors, fresh from the Syrians looms, 
the spoils of Jerusalem s great temple , and of the wealthy 
Jews, ever remarkable for their acquisitive qualities, heap- 
ing up gold, and precious things wherever they tarry as 
the moles cast up earth in the fields. Next were displayed 
the jewels, crowns, and diadems, captured from the trea- 
sury, glittering under the brilliant rays of the morning sun, 
shooting down over the Janiculum. All these riches were 
borne by Legionaries habited in tunics of purple em- 
broidered with gold. Then came hundreds of statues, 
sculptured in every metal, all of exquisite workmanship, 
followed by troops of strange and unknown animals from 
the sandy deserts bordering Egypt, and the richly wooded 
valleys of Judea, elephants, and dromedaries bravely 
harnessed and caparisoned, as when they bore the stern 
eastern tyrants forth to battle. Afterwards appeared a 
countless multitude of prisoners and slaves, a heavy eyed 
drooping throng, advancing with lingering steps and frowning 
with sullen looks upon their conquerors, as though ill 
brooking this crowning insult of Roman pride, in parading 
them and their bitter woes to grace a triumph. These 
stern Jews were all fated to become slaves. No hope 
for them, — the sun, the multitude, the merry cries, the float- 
ing banners, the jewelled crowns torn from the brow of 
their native kings, — every object is fraught with a fresh pang 
to their wounded spirit, — recalling the regal splendours of 
their once beauteous city, her glorious Temple fallen, her 
walls furrowed by the plough, — and reminding many of their 
own impending death , or certain sufferings, all being doom- 
ed under the mildest sentence to life. Loiig labour in the 
galleys, or to grace a public spectacle in combat with each 
other. — All else breathed of fervid happiness, joy, and 
triumph, all, save that sombre sullen throng, who had 
fought so long and so desperately to keep the holy city, — 

15 
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fought against pestilence and fire and famine and the sworrfy 
— undergone such horrors, — fed on their own children, on 
themselves, rather than yield, — and now, behold their long 
array, swelling the ranks of a Roman triumph, — where thous- 
ands of curious eyes peer -on them, and men mock them 
as they pass, — those miserable slaves. — 

After the prisoners were] borne the representations of 
the conquered cities on the brawny shoulders of the stalwart 
legionaries, who strong as they were, could scarcely sup- 
port the weight; then came life pictures of the battles, and 
sieges, and assaults, true and horrible, painted in colours 
as it were of blood, a dismal catalogue of death and corpses, 
condagrations, famine, falling walls, bursting mines, ruined 
towers engulphing prostrate multitudes lying below, the 
sack of Jerusalem, the spoiling her awful Temple, — all was 
imaged there to delight the savage Romans, and feed their 
bestial appetite for horrors. 

Next followed the spolia optima, rich and inestimable^ 
— the decorations of the Penetralia, the Sanctum Sancto- 
rum of that Temple behind whose mystic veil no mortal 
save the anointed high priest had ever dared to penetrate 
with hope of life, — here they were carried in the glare of 
day under an Italian sky, profaned, prostituted to the vul- 
gar gaze of pagan Romans to scoflF and jeer at. — The brazen 
statues of Abraham , Sarah, and the kings descended from 
the line of David , the sacred utensils of the altar , untouch- 
ed before by any unconsecrated hand were borne on the 
heads of laurel-crowned legionaries, whose rich garments 
swept the ground, — the table for the Shew bread of mas- 
sive gold, the silver trumpets that sounded the Jubilee, the 
very Veil, unutterably sacred, that divided the Temple, the 
seven branched candlesticks also of gold , and the tables 
of the Law, those awful tables first given by the Almighty's 
hand on Mount Sinai. — 

Next appeared sunk in sullen grief, " conquered 
though not subdued " Simon the son of Gorias, habited in 
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a black robe, loaded with heavy chains that clanked at 
every step; — he, — who had defended Jerusalem with such 
frantic courage, still fighting on desperately, savagely, un- 
heeding the humane calls and injunctions of Titus to sur- 
render ere the Legions became maddened past recall by 
a too obstinate resistance. Simon knew that he was destin- 
ed to a speedy death as soon as the procession reached 
the Capitol, but he strode on, — as haughty on the brink of 
the grave as he had been in life commanding on his na- 
tive walls. — 

Then there was a sudden hush, a deep silent mur- 
mur as of the pent up breath of thousands, — anxious ex- 
pectant, joyous, — the overflowing tide of humanity ebbed 
too and fro with a hollow sound , every eye was strained, 
every sense quickened, — for the Romans, well versed in the 
programme of these triumphs — knew that when the spolia 
optima had passed the Emperors would appear, — laurel 
crowned Vespasian, — and his royal son Titus, gentle and 
well beloved for his many virtues. — The statues of victory, 
of ivory and gold come first , and then behold the victors, 
mounted on two golden chariots, and as they appear the 
mighty pent up masses of that huge crowd, burst into one 
uproarious cry of lo triumphe, — echoing to the very vaults of 
heaven ! Vespasian is now an old man, grey haired and 
wrinkled , but Titus is resplendent in all the fresh brilliancy 
of a virtuous and well spent youth. — To enhance the di- 
gnity of their appearance religion is called in, and the Em- 
perors by a pious fiction are supposed on that high fe- 
stival to represent Jupiter himself, "supremely good and 
great," thus heightening by a mystic and deeply religious 
symbol, the sacred majesty of their presence. — On the oc- 
casion of a triumph every victorious general was dressed 
in the classic tunic, proper to the Olympian king, their 
bodies being colored vermillion in imitation of his venerated 
image enshrined in the Capitol. — The very chariots in 
which they rode were harnessed with four milk white 
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steeds, abreast, in imitation of Jove's heavenly chariot, an 
honor accorded to none save by the express decree of the 
Conscript fathers. — 

Titus standing on his triumphal car shone out a very 
God in the eyes of the assembled Quirites , and again the 
cries of lo triumphe rent the air, and went booming to 
the mountain depths that gird the plains of Latium as he 
appeared, — his face and hands coloured vermillion, his pur- 
ple toga bordered with gold draping his manly form , his 
head crowned with immortal laurels, and his arms cover- 
ed with military bracelets, that clanked and rang almost 
as loudly as the heavy chains of the wretched Simon. — 
Titus bore an ivory sceptre surmounted by an eagle. — 
The chariot on which he rode was round, and open be- 
hind, resembling in shape that in which victorious Achilles 
drove round the walls of Troy dragging in his wake the 
mangled body of the Godlike Hector, which when the gentle 
Andromache beheld, looking out from a high tower, she 
swooned and fell. — 

Titus's car of ivory and bronzed gold set with 
jewels, glistened as it passed, drawn by nodding steeds, who 
each like their master were vn*eathed with laurel. Beside him, 
mounted on a prancing war horse,- rode his brother Do- 
mitian, together with the most illustrious of Rome's prou- 
dest citizens wearing olive garlands, and robed in white 
togas, guiding the milk white horses of the triumphal car 
with golden reins. Behind him, resting on the step of the 
chariot stood a slave, whose office it was to whisper in 
his ear. — "Ccesar hominem te esse memento," Here was the 
Death s head of the festival, — the handwriting on the wall, — 
the one bitter drop embittering all ; yes Caesar, — glorious 
deified as thou art, — thou must die like the vilest slave 
that stretches his throat to proclaim thy triumph. — Thou 
art a man, though thou "paint an inch thick" to imitate great 
Jove,- ' and even now, while thou passest in thy glory who 
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knows but that the funeral urn is already carved that is 
destined to hold thy ashes! — 

The army followed making high heaven resound with 
songs of victory , broken here and there by a spiteful sa- 
tire or smart pleasantry at the Generals expense, all li- 
cense being permitted on this great Saturnalian holiday — 
And then the crowd close in, a white robed multitude, vast 
innumerable, — every voice raised in tumultuous shouts, 
and cries of extatic joy. 

The procession entered the city by the Triumphal Gate, 
situated on the banks of the classic stream that bore up Ho- 
ratius on that fatal day when the Tuscan assailants, rushing 
on the bridge, but for his desperate valour, would have 
entered Rome; that bore up Clelia, and her maiden fellows, 
flying from Porsenna and his Etruscans. — Old Father 
Tiber, "to whom the Romans pray.*' All traces of this 
Gate, garlanded with such glorious memories, are irrevo- 
cably gone , but it is said to have stood on the same spot 
now occupied by the Hospital of Santo Spirito, which you 
may see fronting the river, as you pass the Ponte Sant'An- 
gelo. — Beside the Gate, the Pom triumphalis spanned the 
rapid stream across whose, current the glittering procession 
past. — This bridge too is gone, sunk into the deep river 
below, but when the stream is low, dried up by summer 
heats, the foundation of the piers, may yet be seen in the 
yellow waters , and a certain disturbance observed in the 
current, showing where the massed up ruins still lie em- 
bedded. 

Over the bridge they pass, prisoners, banners, crowns, 
elephants, Emperors, citizens, and laurel-wreathed-Legions, 
a stately company as ever old Phaebus shone upon, on to 
the Campus Martius, planted with groves and tufted thic- 
kets, and decorated with statues. Porticoes. Temples, 
Circuses, and fountains, a Palladian Elysium worthy of the 
great heroes who had planted the soil with such sump- 
tuous monuments. From thence, passing through what is 
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now the thickest portion of the modern city, they followed 
the Triumphal way on to the Velabrum, once in early 
days a stagnant marshy lake where weak and helpless 
infants were exposed, over which the early Romans passed 
to and fro in little boats when business carried them 
to the silent Aventine, where the golden roofs of Junos 
magnificent Temple glistened. — But when Titus and Ve- 
spasian passed, where once lay "the lonely Lake," the 
Forum Boarium had been erected, in what was then 
the busiest and densest portion of ' the city , where 
merchants bought and sold under the shadow of the 
Brazen Bull set up in the centre , where the classic ca- 
naglia gathered under the arches of the Cloaca Maxima, 
and where the arch of Janus Quadrifrons, with its four 
faced arches, its sculptured niches, cornices and mould- 
ings, shone out in marble purity. Now, solitary sunk 
down mouldering in inarticulate ruin, this region has re- 
turned to its original solitude. The Forum has disappeared, 
and the marble arch, its niches empty, its sculptured 
mouldings gone, totters to a slow decay. — 

But to return. — Passing the Forum Boarium, and the 
great Circus spreading away behind the Palatine, the pro- 
cession turned to the left, by the Circus Veteres, between 
the Caelian and the Palatine , to where the Via Saa^a , 
avenued with superb Temples, statues and shrines, led 
onwards in a straight line to the Forum. Along the 
well worn pavement of the Via Sacra , on those very 
stones on which we, two thousand years afterwards, still 
come and go, — the Victors approached the Forum, that 
heart and hearth-stone of Roman liberty and glory. — The 
Forum slowly passed, they mount the steep ascent of the 
Capitol by the road to the left, coming down from the 
Tarpeian rock, the Clivus Capitolinus. — See already the 
banners flutter on to the Sacred mount, — the long lines 
defile up the hill, — the multitude ascend the marble steps, 
and stand before the triple colonnade, blazing with molten 
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gold, of th^t most transcendant Temple, and awful pagan 
sanctuary, inhabited by CapitolineJove. — Here they pause, — 
but as the throng press under that pillared Portico, there 
is a sudden, a deep and meaning silence. — Every eye is 
fixed on Simon son of Gorias, the dauntless defender of 
the holy Temple. — His hour is come, and he is now to die. 
See, — the lictors advance bearing the deadly fasces, wreathed 
with laurel, — they approach, — they surround him, — they 
bear him away, his black robe trailing on the ground, — 
his chains clanking horribly as he moves. — First he is 
beaten, savagely beaten within the enclosure of the Forum, 
then he is borne away bleeding, — half dead, — to the foot of 
the rock where the horrible Mamertine dungeon opens, 
upon whose proud crest the gorgeous Temple stands before 
whose gilded portal the Emperors chariots halt. — Strange 
and horrible contrast in this day of savage joy , deified 
Caesar mounting to earthly glory habited like a God, — and 
his poor prisoner borne away to die ! — 

Meanwhile Simon driven before the ferocious lictors, 
is precipitated through that narrow hole, into the robur Tul- 
lianum all Strangers at Rome have looked upon with 
dread, for strange to say after so many centuries the 
dungeon yet remains , and even now breathes an atmo- 
sphere of death. — Simon is cast down into the gloomy 
cell, where Jugurtha starved and Catiline's companions were 
slain, — where Sejanus perished, — and where the blessed 
apostle Peter called forth the crystal spring to baptize 
his believing goalers Processus and Martinus. Into that 
yawning pit Simon falls, — below waits the executioner whose 
sharp axe speedily finishes what yet remains of life, a cord 
is passed round his neck, his body is dragged away to 
the Gemonia , and finally committed to the current of 
the Tiber.— 

During this time the triumphant Emperors with 
lingering steps, slowly advance nearer the Temple. Its 
form is a parallelogram and extends two hundred feet, 
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surrounded on three sides by a superb marble Colonnade. 
The facade turned towards the south east is composed 
of a peristyle where a triple range of columns support 
a majestic front surmounted by statues. — Lateral colonna- 
des extend from separate Porticoes. — Above the principal 
door golden helmets are ranged ; among them the shield 
of Asdrubal is conspicuous. — Beneath military trophies hang 
on the pillars, shields and swords, helmets and axes rusted 
by the blood of the enemies of Rome — the prows of 
Carthaginian vessels, Gaulish helmets, the sword of Bren- 
nus, — the spoils of Pyrrhus, — the standards of the Epirots, — 
the arms of the Ligurians, — all offerings to the national 
shrine. — The steps are of rare marble — the doors of gilt 
bronze. The interior is divided into three naves forming se- 
perate Temples where Juno and Minerva were also ho- 
nored. The jEdicula or sanctuary of Jupiter, literally glit- 
ters with gold, the walls and the roof shine like a 
firmament of fire, the image of the God painted of a ver- 
million color is seated, a toga of purple cloths its limbs, 
a crown of gold glitters on its brow , in one hand ap- 
pears a lance , the other holds the symbolic thunder 
bolt. — 

In the meantime night has come on. From early morn 
until shadowy eve has that vast procession dragged its huge 
splendour through the city, and now the coming darkness but 
opens a more glittering scene. Forty Elephants loaded with 
candelabra, the lights dancing and flickering among the 
ranges of pillars supporting the triple Portico, light the lofty 
Capitol , turning darkness into a brighter day. A noble idea 
those forty illuminated Elephants , surrounded by millions 
of flambeaux sparkling among the countless arcades and 
Porticoes of Jove's great Temple, and mocking with their 
brilliancy the colder splendour of the night. Greeted by 
this blaze of light the I5mperors descend from their golden 
chariots, and prostrate on their knees, mount the marble 
steps leading to the sanctuary — They enter the triple nares 
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dividing the vast extent of that stupendous fane, where 
all the riches of the earth, the accumulated spoils of peo- 
ple, kingdoms. Empires, have been lavished, — on whose 
doors of gilded bronze, and upon whose columns hang 
the trophies of the mighty slain, the enemies of Rome. 
They enter, and they pause, — but for a moment, — for see 
a lictor advancing through the pillared aisle bows inlhe 
dust as he pronounces the expected message; Actum est, 
he murmurs, it is finished, Simon is dead, the wretched 
captive, — and the Imperatores may rejoice! — Then loud and 
mighty shouts rent the lofty halls, Jupiter echoing to his 
brothers Gods peans of triumph over the slain prisoner, 
as though some mighty deed were done in slaying a 
chained captive. Vespasian and Titus now penetrate into 
the Sanctum of Jupiter, where the image of the God, — 
to whom they address a prayer of thanksgiving and praise, 
sits enthroned on a high altar. Then Titus approaching 
the idol places in its hand a branch of laurel, and taking 
ofif his glittering diadem, he dedicates it with all that 
is most rare and costly among the spoils to the God. — 
Victims are brought, the priests advance, the altars smoke 
with choicest hetacombs , and a splendid banquet is 
spread on the Capitol under the vast colonnades of 
the golden Temple, where the triumphant Caesars en- 
tertain the Senate, and the court; while all the while Si- 
mons cold corpse, floats downwards, borne by the rapid 
current towards the sea, under the cold glimmer of the 
silvery moon, a dismal witness of Rome s savage revenge, 
even on this day of universal joy. — Oh it was cruel to de- 
file such a proud festival with blood! 

The assembled multitude, who through the livelong 
day had followed the victors chariot, now retire also to 
their homes, where a festival is spread for every family 
according to their means. All Rome rejoices in a feverish 
delicious holiday of inebriating joy. Nor were the soldiers 
forgotten. Enormous largesses were usually presented 
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by the victorious Generals, raw meat was distributed, and 
the festive tables groaned for successive days under the 
accumulated good cheer. Falernian and the choicest 
Cyprian wine measured in Amphoras was served out 
of immense barrels to the whole army. — 

And this magnificent scene was but one of the thousand 
triumphs that each added a jewel to the glittering diadem 
of the Queen of Cities! How many other processions, no 
leas imposing, passed in successive centuries along those 
well worn stones were impossible even to enumerate, 
much more to describe. — I will glance at one or two 
other triumphs in earlier times, interesting from the names 
of the illustrious Generals who led them, and remarkable 
ft>om the importance of the conquest they celebrated. 

At the conclusion of the second Punic war, Scipio Afiri- 
canus, as noble a specimen of an ancient Roman as ever 
wore the toga, who with his regal magnificence and courtly 
breeding quite staggered the simple minds and frugal max- 
ims of his contemporaries, — after driving Hannibal out 
of Italy, conquering the north of Africa, and bringing ca- 
ptive to Rome Siphax the Numidian King, passed along the 
Via trmmphalis "leading the most splendid triumph," says 
garrulous old Livy, "which had ever been beheld. " But 
Livy should have moderated this expression remembering 
the d&ys of Paulus Emilius, for more brilliant still was the 
sight, when that great and upright general, returning after 
the conquest of Greece, led Perseus king of Macedon through 
Rome in chains. A right royal sight was this brave show, 
occupying three entire days, during which the vanquished 
and the victors defiled along the Via Triumphalis, and the 
Via Sacra, to the Capitol. Scafifolds were erected in the 
Forum, and in every part of the city commanding a view 
of the solemnity, the whole people appeared dressed in 
white as a symbol of festivity, the Temples were set open, 
garlands adorned the walls, the altars smoked with aro- 
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matic incense, while lictors bearing the fasces wreathed 
with victorious laurel, cleared the way. 

First appeared paintings and statues, the spoils of 
classic Greece, borne on two hundred and fifty chariots. 
Next were displayed the most beautiful Macedonian 
arms and armour, of furbished brass and polished steel, 
helmets , shields , breastplates , greaves , Cretan targets , 
Thracian bucklers, quivers of arrows, naked swords, and 
long pikes, all thrown promiscuously together, which as 
they passed clanking along the rough slabs of the often 
traversed way, woke the echoes with sounds so harsh and 
terrible, men could not hear them without dread and hor- 
ror. After the glistening armour walked three thousand 
soldiers loaded with money, and seven hundred and fifty 
vessels filled with silver coin. Others bore jewelled bowls, 
horns, goblets, and cups of silver, enriched with the finest 
bassi relievi. — Then came a company of Legionaries sound- 
ing brazen trumpets, "not such airs "says Plutarch" as are 
used in a procession of solemn entry, but such as the 
Romans sound when they animate their troops to the charge." 
— Behind the trumpets came droves of fat oxen from the 
Thessalian plains, with gilded horns garlanded with ribbons, 
and flowers, fluttering gaily in the breeze, accompanied 
by boys, carrying gold and silver vessels of sacrifice. But 
time fails me to particularize the rich spoil, the caps and 
crowns of Antigonus and Perseus, kings of Macedon, jewelled 
with dazzling gems, — and I must hurry on to speak of the 
great captive himself, the successor of Alexander, dragged in 
triumph to Rome. A chariot came first bearing his ar- 
mour and bis diadem, at a short distance fDllowed his captive 
children, yet of infant age , the little innocents stretching 
out tbeir tiny hands in supplication to the assembled 
Quirites, as they passed along. Unconscious in their tender 
babyhood of the heavy doom awaiting them, they were 
aniy terrified and astonished at the strange spectacle 
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around, and stared and wondered, while they appealed 
to those iron featured men who gazed so earnestly 
upon them. Even the stern Romans were touched at 
the sad sight of those poor children, and many tears 
were shed in pity for their innocence and cruel fate. 
Following his children came their unhappy father Perseus, 
clad in black robes, with downcast head, disordered hair, 
and weeping eyes, bearing the aspect of one overwhelmed 
by excess of woe. He was surrounded by a train of 
mourning friends, all prisoners like himself. — But anon, 
as this melancoly train disappeared, what a thrilling 
change came o*er the spirit of the scene , when the 
hero, the conqueror Paulus Emilius himself, radiant in 
glittering armour, appeared in his triumphal chariot, pre- 
ceded by slaves bearing four hundred coronets of gold, 
offered by the vanquished Grecian cities. Paulus at all 
times a remarkably handsome man, and of a most noble 
presence, was set ofif by a purple robe, interwoven with 
gold, and bore a branch of laurel in his hand. A shout 
of delight , a roar of rapturous applause, shook the close 
packed ranks around, one Paean of rejoicing mounted to 
the heavens, the very Capitol trembled, the seven hills 
rang to the joyful acclamations that greeted the great 
warrior and his brave army, who followed their generals 
chariot, every soldier bearing like him a laurel branch , 
the badge of victory — some sang joyous songs , others 
chaunted odes of victory, each celebrating the exploits 
of Emilius, "a man revered and admired by all" says 
the quaint chronicler , " whom no man could envy. " 

That was a noble triumph too, when Marcellus the 
conqueror of Syracuse, and the rival of Hannibal, passed 
through Rome after his conquests in Gaul , the rich 
spoils, but especially the size, stature, and terrible aspect 
of the prisoners, made it a wondrous sight. The Romans, 
remembering the dark days when Brennus wasted the 
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city, rejoiced with unmeasured joy at this proud victory 
over their ancient conquerors. — Marcellus, who had killed 
in battle Viridomanus the Gallic king, appeared mounted 
in his chariot, drawn by four horses, bearing himself the 
armour of the slain, a trophy he had vowed to Jupiter 
Feretrius as being the noblest ornament of the whole 
triumph. And thus, amid songs of rejoicing, and of grati- 
tude , he proceeded to the Capitol through assembled 
thousands. 

Ah! those were triumphant days for imperial Rome, 
when vanquished kings , and noble warriors , trode the 
pavement of her great highways, — patriotic days of liberty, 
justice, and renown, — when the Senate dictated wise laws 
to the universe, and the name of Roman was deemed a 
title loftier than that of kings; days, when the vices and 
crimes, the blood, tyranny, and dishonor, of imperial times, 
lay yet concealed in the womb of Fate. — 
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If the Rome we behold be rich in memories, deeply 
and eloquently suggestive, with its ruins, Temples, Palaces, 
churches, gardens, Villas, and Museums, — no less so is 
the subterranean city fraught with thrilling aud soul stir- 
ring recollections; that hidden Rome, at once the Capitol, 
and the Necropolis of the glorified Martyrs. — Or, ought I 
not rather to say — ^what is the pomp, the pride, the grandeur, 
that dazzle and overwhelm us above-ground, compared 
with those narrow alleys, lowly shrines, and mouldering 
locidi of the under -ground city, whose inhabitants being 
dead yet speak in glorious hosannahs, and songs of praise, 
in the seventh Heaven of Glory ?-^Yes — that Rome which 
is hidden — enshrouded in the earth, is more precious and 
more astounding far to the Christian Stranger, more worthy 
of the long journey from far off lands, more satisfying to 
the soul, more certain to edify and to delight, than all the 
lofty ruins of the old city of the CaBsars. — One, may dis- 
appoint, may pall, the other never can, for it is a por- 
tion of that mystic city, the holy Jerusalem, "descending 

* Part c>r this chapter hus ulroady appcarod m print. 
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out of heaven from God, which has no need of the sun 
neither of the moon, for the glory of God doth light it," 
and whose citizens are they which came out of great tri- 
bulation, and have washed their robes and made them 
white, in the blood of the Lamb. 

The upper and visible city serves as the guide to the 
subterranean one;»let the Stranger study both: there is am- 
ple food for the imagination and the soul , the head and 
the heart, the intellect and the feelings, but let not the 
busy scene passing around, withdraw him from the con- 
templation of those ineffable beauties, glorious thoughts, and 
harrowing annals, that lie entombed below, like choicest 
jewels garnered in a dingy casket. — There will be found 
more solid satisfaction, more edifying examples, more touch- 
ing episodes and pathetic histories to be learnt, and pon- 
dered on below, than the classic annals of Tacitus, or Livy, or 
any historian that ever wrote, — can furnish above. — One — 
tells of earth, of its ways, its thoughts, its customs; the 
other speaks audibly of heaven , and leads up the soul to 
that far ofif brightly beckoning world, to which we humbly 
hope, through infinite mercy — we are hastening. 

Fifteen consular roads parted in different directions 
from the aureum milliarium in the Forum, and after tra- 
versing the Campagna, disappeared towards the four quar- 
ters of the globe, opening, dividing, connecting, and ap- 
proximating , the various portions of that vast Empire that 
knew no certain limits. — Along the borders of those fifteen 
Roman ways, lies the subterranean city of the Catacombs, 
forming a labyrinthal net- work enclosing and embrac- 
ing Rome. — Each one is known, each has its name, its 
highways, its narrow alleys, its shrines, its altars, its mo- 
numents, frescoes, sculptures, every cell, and nook, and 
tomb, marked and noted by loving Christian hearts. — And 
Oh! how rich in memories, — how pathetic in incident, — are 
these mouldering suburbs of the dead! Would that I could 
write of them as I feel, or as 1 would desire to make the 
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Stranger feel, — but that is a vain wish, for it is a sacred 
theme too pure for hands sullied by contact with the world 
to meddle with. — A Saint alone can jRtly pen the chro- 
nicle of Saints. — 

Legions of blessed ones have come from all parts of the, 
world, to enrich with their venerated ashes the army of Mar- 
tyrs that people the avenues of this city of the dead. — Peter 
from Judea, Paul from Cilicia; Ignasius from Antioch, Se- 
bastian from Gaul, together with thousands more, whose 
bright names are written in the books of heaven; a glo- 
rious company of the just made perfect , casting a sacred* 
halo round eternal Rome. And what adds infinitely to the 
interest of the Catacombs is , that they not only were the 
sepulchre of the early Christians, but served as their re- 
fuge and asylum against persecution, as well as the rally^ 
ing point and centre of the primitive church. — The bones 
of the believers lay beside the altars on which were ce- 
lebrated the mysteries of our common faith, they came here 
to live, and to die, — to a home, to a church, to a grave. — 

The reason why the Catacombs were situated without 
the city are various. — The Roman laws did not permit 
of interment within the walls, a refuge too near or too 
public, would have surely led to certain discovery, and 
long custom had accustomed all classes to bury their dead 
beside the great highways, of which we ourselves can wit- 
ness so many examples in the monuments bordering the 
Appian way, and the numerous pagan Mausoleums and 
Columbaria which still remain, bordering every outlet from 
the city. — Thus around actual visible Rome, as Christian- 
ity spread and multiplied, another city came to be for- 
med hidden in the bowels of the earth, with its various 
divisions, names, and inhabitants of every sex, and age, its 
churches, its open spaces, all communicating by inume- 
rable galleries, some low, bent, tortuous, others large and 
broad, piled one above the other, often to the number 
of four, and even five, intersecting, crossing, diverging, 
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then uniting, only again to separate, — in a thousand laby- 
rinthal windings, utterly confusing and undiscoverable to the 
uninitiated. — These galleries lighted by innumerable lamps 
of bronze, or of dried earth, and with apertures here and 
there opening from above to renew the exhausted air, were 
lined with rows of narrow graves or loculi, cut in the tufa 
rock, just sufficiently large to admit a body in an horizontal 
attitude, — and extended to a distance of at least three hundr- 
ed miles, being bordered by six millions of sepulchres! 

Much as has been written on the subject of the Ca- 
tacombs, the very origin of the name is still a subject of 
dispute; these excavations being also known among the 
Pagans, as latomice and arenarice , as well as Catacombe, 
which signifies, deep pit, subterranean place, cut out in 
the depths of the Pozzolana rock. — By whose hand and 
for what purpose these vast subterranean regions were 
formed, is the first question that naturally arises, and it 
is one, like that respecting the name, still veiled in doubt. 
— The fact is no certain information exists, and where such 
is the case, any ingenious theory may be readily accepted. 
Many archeologists, such as Bosio, Aringhi, and Boldetti, 
hold that they were opened by the Romans, while Padre 
Marchi, whose name and authority are so highly esteemed 
as connected with the subject in our own day, — brings for- 
ward all his local knowledge, and research, to prove that 
they are entirely christian in their origin. — I must be per- 
mitted to say that I hold the reasons adduced for the first 
conclusion to be the best supported. — The Romans, according 
to Boldetti, soon discovered that the Campagna on which 
the city was situated, abounded in excellent materials for 
building. The mixture of tufa and sand known as Pozzo- 
lana, was therefore early made use of by them for this 
purpose. — But not to injure or endanger the surface of the 
soil, they opened small and narrow exterior apertures, by 
means of which , descending into the lower portions of the 
rock, they carried on their excavations to an immense extent. 
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— The surface soil remained therefore uninjured, while 
at the same time the city was profusely ornamented with 
the product of these subterraneous diggings.-^ This labo- 
rious work was executed by the ever useful slaves- Bol- 
detti insists, that many of these quarries existed when Chris^ 
tianity was introduced into Rome, and to strengthen and 
confirm his position , he sites the subterranean excavations 
still remaining under or near the cities of Naples, Syracuse 
and Paris. History informs us that Carthage had also such 
subterraneous quarries, and Cicero, Suetonius, and Vitru- 
vius, describe Uiose of Rome so particularly, as to leave 
little rational doubt on the subject. — Cicero mentions one 
Asinius , who was decoyed into the arenarue, near the Es- 
quiline gate, and there murdered. — Nero according to Ta- 
citus desiring to conceal himself, was recommended to take 
refuge in an arenarice, which he refused to do, because 
it would, he said, be burying himself alive.-— Vitruvius^ 
in speaking of these excavations, terms tlsem arenarice. 

Now that the Christians, persecuted and pursued and 
in terror of their lives, should seek an asylum in these 
recesses is highly probable. — The neighbourhood of Rome 
could offer them no better shelter. — But as well as ia re- 
fuge for the living, they needed a place of sepulchre for 
the dead, especially for those martyrs who had isufifered 
for the faith. The Pozzolana was soft and easily w^orked, 
and further possesed the excellent quality of absorbing all 
damp and impurity in its porous formation; therefore, that 
along the narrow galleries of their subterranean hidiag 
places, they should excavate tombs for the ashes of the 
departed, and conceal their remains along with themselves^ 
was perfectly natural 

That such was the case, is proved by several inscrip- 
tions found in the Catacombs, — as also from various pas- 
sages in the Acts of the different martyrs. One passage in 
particular, in the Acts of the Saints Marcus and Marcellhfius, 
is conclusive; it expressly declares, — "that ttiey were buri- 
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ed on the Appian Way^ two miles from Rome, at a place 
called Ad Arenas, because there were there quarries, where 
sand was excavated to build the City wall." That these 
arenaruB were ever used as burial places by the Pagans 
appears very doubtful; the Columbaria are of quite a dif- 
ferent form, and the very distance at which many of the 
arenaruB are situated from the city would render it very 
unlikely that the ashes of the dead should be transport- 
ed to that distance, when so many more convenient and 
appropriate localities existed near at hand, especially on the 
Esquiline. — Besides a concluding proof of the Christian ori- 
gin of this subterranean Necropolis is the fact, that amongst 
the thousands of inscriptions discovered, not one has been 
found of a date anterior to the introduction of Christianity. 
It seems to me that Bolditti's arguments in proof of Chris- 
tian cemeteries having been opened in pagan arenarke, 
are quite conclusive. 

That the Ciuristians increasing in number, and suffer- 
ing under the constant apprehension that these subterra- 
nean vaults, known to so many, might become unsafe, en- 
larged the original arenaruB, to an immense extent, opened 
out fresh galleries, erected new shrines, and excavated 
thousands .of fresh tombs or loculi, is quite comprehen- 
sible; therefore in maintaining the pagan origin of the Ca- 
tacombs as arenaricB, I am far from supposing that they 
are pagan in Iheir entire extent. — Quite the contrary; the 
increasing number of Christians only availed themselves of 
the original arenaruB probaby as a kind of vestibule to the 
new constructions, which known only to themselves, were 
purposely rendered as confused and intricate as possible, 
to increase their safety both as places of concealment, and 
as consecrated temples, wherein to celebrate the holiest 
mysteries of our faith.— After Christianity had made dis- 
tinguished prosilytes at Rome, (which was the case after the 
arrival of St Peter and St. Paul when we read that even some 
of Nero!s household were converted, their gardens and villas 
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being used as refuges, and burial places for their poorer 
fellow believers. ) The saints Priscilla, Cyriaca, and Lucina, 
are especially recorded, as having opened Cemeteries in 
grounds belonging to them; the Catacomb opened by 
Saint Cyriaca, once the Veran field on the road to Tibur, be- 
ing distinguished by the interesting Basilica of San Lorenzo 
built over the opening. 

And now having made these brief remarks on the 
origin of the Catacombs, a few words on their general ar- 
rangement, and characteristics, will not be inappropriate. — 
That these immense excavations were executed without 
any preconceived plan, or architectural arrangement, is 
most improbable. — The Christian portions of the original 
arenaricB, labyrinthal as they at first sight appear, are con- 
structed on a uniform plan which determines the interior 
portion of each Cemetery, and connects together, as in one 
vast net^work, the various separate Catacombs surround- 
ing Rome. The dimensions of the different galleries 
throughout are found to be nearly the same, just sufficient 
space being allowed for the passage of two men bearing 
a corpse; the rectangular position of the tombs is also 
universal, that being according to the Christian rites, the 
proper position for the dead. The tombs themselves were 
not constructed according to fancy or caprice. — They were 
invariably niches opened horizontally in the wall, broad 
enough to contain either one or two bodies, and were 
closed with a slab of marble or stone. — ^This arrangement, 
repeated over a space occupying three hundred miles, 
supposes a regular and well considered plan, as well as 
proves the exclusive appropriation of the Catacombs as 
burial places by the Christians; for both the Greeks and 
the Romans as is well known, burnt their dead, and de- 
posited the ashes in small funereal urns. It must be clear 
to every one who has given any consideration to the sub- 
ject, that the Christian mode of interment was borrowed 
from the Jews by the early church, the Jews being one of 
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the few nations who preserved the bodies of the deceased, 
and formed sepulchres in rocks and caverns. — The 
bodies of the martyrs were, by the pious care of Chris- 
tian widows and virgins , enveloped in fine linen , some- 
times in rich stuffs, and embalmed with spices and per- 
fumes cast into the grave. — " Arabia and Sabia " says 
TertuUian '' have sent us more aromatic spices to bury with 
our dead, than have been sold to perfume the Gods." — 
And again Prudentius confirms this account by declaring 
"that the Christian manner of burying, is to spread the 
finest and whitest linen in the tomb, upon which spices 
and perfumes are placed, to perserve the body. " I have 
been tempted to dwell on this hypothesis as being a sub- 
ject deeply interesting to every Christian. 

It is a curious reflection that during the many cen- 
turies that passed from the time that the first germ of 
Christianity was planted at Rome, until Constantino enthro- 
ned in the vast Ulpian Basilica , within the enclosure of 
Trajan s Forum , declared Christianity the religion of 
the world, — the primitive church possessed no other 
place of sepulchre but the Catacombs. All were laid 
in their narrow home cut out of the tufa rock, martyrs 
or believers , sinners or saints , rich and poor , master 
and slave, noble or plebeian , it was the common resting 
place of the faithful. All were borne down into the tor- 
tuous labyrinths of the subterranean galleries, lighted by 
small lamps of bronze or earthen ware, suspended from 
the vault, or placed over the grave of some especially ve- 
nerated saint, — and deposited in one, among the millions 
of loculi , yawning on either hand. — If the body was 
that of a martyr, a small vessel, the ampulla filled with 
the blood, was placed in a little niche beside it in the 
wall, and a lamp was suspended near, to mark the spot 
for general veneration. 

The sepulchal walls of the galleries were broken by 
open spaces, arece, occurring at irregular distances, where 
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the primitive Christians assembled , and by the crypts , 
where kneeling before the r' it raised over some blessed 
martyr, they were nourished by the triple bread of in- 
struction, prayer, and the holy Eucharist. — There were 
also the Cubiculce in the upper passages, small rooms or 
cells, varying in size and height, sometimes furnished with 
a circular orifice at the top, for admitting air and light. — 
These Cvbiculce were often adorned with rude frescoes, 
and humble ornaments, where all spoke of hope , joy, and 
immortality, enshrouded as they were in the depths of the 
earth, and often in perpetual darkness. — Blessed Faith 
never more radiant than when buried in the sombre gloom 
of the Catacombs, well mayest thou be called the first of 
Christian virtues! In the Catacomb of San Ponzio a paint- 
ing is preserved , representing the baptism of our Lord by 
St. John; the Holy Spirit descends in the form of a dove, 
and an Angel bears in his hands the name of Jesus, while 
a stag, standing at his feet drinks the waters of the river 
Jordan. — Symbolical figures of the Saviour under the form 
of the good Shepherd, of the four rivers , of the ship, of 
the vine, and the fish are frequent , but most interesting is 
the fact, that the earliest traditionary representations of our 
Lord, are found here — One of the best preserved of these 
pictures exists in that portion of the Catacomb of San Ca- 
listo, entered from the Appian way. It is placed on the 
ceiling, in a large medallion, surrounded by arabesques 
with doves. Over the left shoulder is thrown some dra- 
pery, otherwise the figure is naked The face is oval , the 
expression serious and mild, the hair parted on the for- 
head, flows in curls over the shoulders, the appearance 
altogether being of a man between thirty and forty years 
old. — There is an inexpressible charm, mysterious and inde- 
finite, in these ancient portraits of our Lord, sanctified by 
the seal of tradition, and venerable from their antiquity. 
I trust that these few remarks on subterranean Rome, 
on whose walls tbe annals of the primitive church are so 
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touchingly engraven, may not be uninteresting to the Stran- 
ger. — They are intended as a preface, to a short narrative 
of my own impression drawn up after first visiting the 
sacred remnants of our Christian forefathers, those blessed 
pioneers whose heroic endurance, patient fortitude, and in- 
spired courage, were the appointed means of cherishing 
and sustaining, that common faith in the merits of a cru- 
cified Redeemer, which , whether we be called Catholic or 
Protestant, schismatic or dissenter, can alone unbar to our 
prayers, the gates of heaven. 



I visited to-day the Appian Way, that ^'regina via- 
rum" so inexhaustible in recollections, where every stone, 
every broken wall, has its history, each forming portions 
of the great mosaic making up the chronicles of bygone 
centuries. I passed out of the city out by the tombs of 
the Scipios, (where the rich sarcophagus lay hid, deep 
buried in the gloom of the long subterranean galleries), 
through the triumphal arch of Drusus, backed by the loftier 
pile of the Porta Sebastiano , whose twin turretted towers 
rising aloft deepen the shadows around. On I went along 
the high walled-in road ; roughly paved too , as though 
we were still struggling in the city: on, — ^perhaps for two 
miles. — I pass a low door in the wall, overshadowed by 
trees, waving over a ruined mass of stone, once a tomb, 
wreathed and garlanded with luxuriant ivy. Beside that 
grove and that tomb, sheltered by those dark trees, is the 
entrance to the Catacombs of St. Calixtus , whither I am 
bound, but not to enter there. I go on a little way, and 
come to a church, which is that of San Sebastiano, stand- 
ing in a kind of piazza. There is nothing particularly ve- 
nerable or ancient in its aspect , and yet it strikes me with 
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a thrilU ^^ ^ strange mysterious spot; perhaps from asso- 
ciation, for I know that from this church I am about to 
descend into the Catacombs^ that living book,^ palpaMe and 
immortal, where are written in tbe^ bkiod ef the martyrs,, 
or with the unready pencil of some unknown artist, the 
foith, the manners, the custcNus, evevy detail of the pain* 
ful, suffering, yet sublime lives of ow Christian ancestors; 
a book without end, both for the Christian and the anti- 
quarian! The monk acting as guide not being forthcom- 
ing, I have plenty of time to look about me. The church 
stands on the &11 of a hiU , and is shaded by a whole grove 
of funereal cypresses, the only living green appropriate to 
the dark memories attached to it In front there is; an 
open space, and a pillar, behind a natural wall of tufa-rock 
of a fine rich tinge, as though warmed by ceoitaries of 
bright sunshine beating against its sides, woven over with 
cypress, ivy, weeds and wallflowers, matted and massed 
together and fringed with festoons of hawthorn, just burst- 
ing into blossom and snowy wreaths^ amid the fresh green 
of the leaves, like Spring weaving garlands round the 
wrinkled forehead of old Time. Beyond, on the summit 
of another hill, stands the massive tomb of Cecilia Metella, 
that "stern round tower of other days," the grandest mo^ 
nument of the street of tombs. By-and-by I will go near- 
er, but I am first intent on the Catacombs. I felt the most 
intense curiosity to explore these refuges, serving to the 
eariy Christians while living as a hiding-place, an asylum 
for themselves, their mysteries, their tears, their prayers; 
when dead, as a resting-place to all the members of the 
Church, especially the sainted martyrs. The very designa- 
tions given to them are suggestive of their destination, and 
full of holy poetry. Beside the more general name of Ca- 
tacombs, they were called "hidden place,'' "subterranean 
refuge," "councils of martyrs," "sanctuaries," "resting- 
place," "memorials," "peace," "havens," and "thrones." 
Could any but the devoted Christians have thus designa^ 

16* 
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ted prisons and tombs, filled with decaying mortality, where 
death disputed the mangled remains yet palpitating with 
a life often too rudely destroyed, and the worm accompli- 
shed the melancholy mysteries of the sentence delivering 
dust to dust, earth to earth? As Pompeii shows Paganism 
as it existed in its religion, manners, arts, and customs, pu- 
blic and private, so the Catacombs, the cradle of the church, 
display Christianity as it existed eighteen centuries ago. 

I entered the church, a spacious building, handsomely 
decorated, but without a single claim to antiquity, although 
it is the last of the seven Basilica, and was founded by 
Constantino. Some ill-disposed cardinal , however, stepped 
in about the middle of the last century, and destroyed every 
vestige of the past. Here is the tomb of St. Sebastian, 
under the altar bearing his name, where he is represent- 
ed in a marble statue of some merit, lying dead, pierced 
with silver arrows. The statue is by Giorgetti, pupil of 
Bernini , and the French taste apparent may be better par- 
doned when it is remembered that Sebastian was a Gaul, 
born at Narbonne, and a soldier in the Roman armies. 
He suffered under Diocletian, who, discovering that he 
was a Christian, condemned him to be shot. But, when 
covered with arrows, and fainting from intense suffering, 
he was left as dead by his executioners, a pious widow, 
who had obtained permission to bury him, discovered that 
life was not extinct. Under her care he recovered from 
his wounds, but refused to fly from Rome, and shortly 
afterwards placed himself before the emperor, and publicly 
reproached him for the cruelties he exercised towards the 
Christians. Diocletian was at first overwelmed with aston- 
ishment at the sight of a person he believed to be dead, 
but on recovering from his surprise , gave orders in great 
anger that he should be seized immediately and beaten to 
death with cudgels, and his body thrown into the common 
sewer, which sentence was executed, but his remains 
were preserved by a Christian called Lucina, who interred 
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them where they were found, in the entrance of the Ca- 
tacombs of St. Calixtus. Opposite his altar an immense 
collection of relics is displayed, among which the arrows 
extracted from his wounds are pointed out; many others 
there are also, which I had not time to inspect, as the 
monk now approached who was to accompany me below, 
a brown-robed, bare-footed friar, more akin to death, dark- 
ness, and the tomb, than to the living. He presented me 
with a small lighted taper, opened a door in the nave of 
the church, and after descending some twelve or fifteen 
steps, we found ourselves in the Catacombs. A low-arched 
passage cut in the Pozzolana rock opened to engulph us, 
and in a moment, save for the feeble glimmering of the 
tapers, we were in utter darkness. Labyrinths of innu- 
merable low galleries appeared in eyery possible direction, 
while on either hand of the space we traversed C which 
just allowed of our walking without stooping), appeared 
range above range of lateral excavations, sufficiently large 
to contain a body, the graves of the old, the young, chil- 
dren, soldiers, popes, martyrs, rich and poor, mingling their 
common dust; shelves, as it were, of wasting mortality, 
more instructive in the great lessons of life than a thous- 
and volumes crowded in the gilded libraries of the learn- 
•ed; for here the great page lay open to the world, and 
he who ran could read the end of hope, youth, life, joy, 
sorrow, disease, or martyrdom, traced by the finger of 
Time on the small divisions of this mighty charnel-house. 
At the beginning of the Catacombs no bones were visible, 
they having been removed as relics into different churches. 
Tenantless yawned the narrow apertures which, when the 
last trumpet shall sound, will have nothing to render. The 
monk crept noiselessly on; a great silence reigned in the 
fathomless vaults, and a gloom , like the Egyptian darkness, 
to he felt. Not a plant, not a bird, nor smallest living ani- 
mal , recalls one's imagination from the absolute picture of 
silent, impenetrable death around. How gloomy and horri- 
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ble a prospect! Oppressive and soid-consuming, but for the 
immortal faith we share in common mih the beatified saints 
whose bones populate these mournful shades. May our 
faifli, like theirs, lead us to the bosom of the just. 

Passage after passage opened on either side in a net- 
work of labyrinthal 'confusion, each, so similar, bordered 
by the ranges of sepulchres, that, but for the gHmmer 
of the monk's taper preceding me I should have be«i lost 
in a moment I recalled all the horrid stories I had ever 
heard of people lo^ in these very monumental caverns 
and trembled, for I felt that no dexterity, no calculation 
could ever extricate <me from so complicated a maze. Once 
lost, all hope expires, and nought remains but to wander 
on and on throi:^ these damp vaults, until exhaustion, 
hunger, and horror, overcome the fated wretch, wko at 
length, pillowed by a tomb, ndks down to die. I cannot 
describe die wild distorted fancies, the feelings of awe and 
wonder that •came over me as I followed the steps of the 
dark-robed monk through these intricate recesses. After 
awhile my apprehensions and terror became quieted, and 
I remembered with gratitude that it is to tibis darkness 
and obscurity we owe (humaidy speaking) ttie very exis- 
tence of Christianity , preserved as it were for centuries 
in the bowels of the earth, to reappear in the fulness of 
time, triumphant, and be proclaimed with one voice the 
religion of the universe sanctifying the very temple of 
the fialse gods^ building up the broken altars but a few 
years before resplendent with the gorgeous worship of 
the whole circle of Olympus. Inscrutable and past Sa- 
nding out are the ways of the Omnipotent, bringing forth 
vitality and immortality out of idolatry, darkness, and the 
tomb! What a picture do these dark vaults display of the 
devotion, the zeal, the love, of those early Christian con- 
verts whose baptism was in blood! I pictured them to my- 
self , stealing fordi from the city m the gloomy twilight, 
out towards the lonely Campagna, and disa]^[)eariDg one 
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by one through well known apertures, threading their way 
through the dark sinuous galleries to some altar, where 
light, and life, and spiritual food, the soft chanting of the 
holy psalms, and the greeting of faithful brethren waking 
the echoes awaited them. The sight of these early haunts 
of the persecuted and infant religion are inexpressibly af- 
fecting, and I pity those, be they Protestant or Catholic, 
who can visit these hallowed precincts without an over- 
whelming emotion. How many martyrs, — their bodies torn 
and lacerated by the cruel beasts , amid the infuriate roars 
of thousands shrieking forth the cry of Christianas ad leo- 
nem! in the bloody games of the Flavian amphitheatre, 
breathing their last sigh, calling on the name of the Re- 
deemer, — have passed, borne by mourning friends, or by 
compassionate widows or virgins to their last dark narrow 
home along the very path I was now treading! How many 
glorified saints now singing the praises of the Eternal around 
the great white throne in the seventh heaven of glory, may 
have been laid to rest in these very apertures, lighted by 
the flickering taper that I held. But I must pause — this is 
an endless theme , endless as the glory of those who hover 
in eternal light and extatic radiance above ; — it, is moreover, 
a Paean I feel utterly unworthy to sing. — 

To resume, I wandered on, bearing my taper close 
on the noiseless steps of the monk. Sometimes we descend- 
ed narrow damp steps into lower stories, the walls of po- 
rous tufa still perforated with countless tombs piled closely 
one above another; sometimes we ascended. In all there 
are four separate stories in these catacombs, and the con- 
fusion of the labyrinth, after wandering for a little space, 
becomes perfectly overwhelming and positively distressing. 
Now and then we came upon a square opening, where 
service was perf )rmed over the grave of some especial saint, 
the tomb of the dead serving as the altar to the living. 
I could not but observe the striking similarity in these 
arrangements to those now existing in all the martyr 
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churches of Rome. Antiquity at least, and the example of 
the primitive Church , are on the side of the Catholics. " The 
same slab/' says Prudentius, "gives the sacrament, and 
faithfully guards the martyrs remains; it preserves his 
bones in the sepulchre, in hope of the Eternal judge , and 
feeds the Tibricoke with sacred meat. Great is the sanc- 
tity of the place, and near at hand is the altar for those 
who pray." Some of these chapels are extremely small 
and low, others comparatively large, but no fresco paint- 
ings are found in this portion of the Catacombs of St. Ca- 
lixtus. In one spot after descending many steps to the very 
lowest story of the tier of catacombs, three chapels open 
into each other. I also remarked that in their immediate 
neighbourhood many ways and passages meet and inter- 
sect with tenfold confusion, but countless as are the gal- 
leries still open, the mouths of many more are closed to 
avoid danger. These chapels cannot fail deeply to impress 
the imagination as being the very sanctum sanctorum of the 
early martyrs, where they drank of that cup, and tasted 
that immortal food which alone sustained frail mortality 
under the torments awaiting them. They are called "3/o- 
numenlum arcuaium'' from the arch over the slab at liberty 
for the celebration of the sacramental mysteries. Here, 
too, were held the " Agapae," or love-feasts— not to be con- 
founded, however, with the holier rite which Protestants 
accuse Catholics of having subsequently permitted to de- 
generate into masses for the dead — to be celebrated over, 
or near, their mortal remains. These were the days of the 
Church's humiliation; she who, sharing the human nature 
of her Divine master, was predestined to rise from the 
earth, and to begin her career in infinite nothingness. At 
this early period, according to the ^^ Liber Pontifimlis," the 
holy utensils for the celebration of the eucharist were of 
glass, and were the sole treasure possessed by the infant 
Church, the donations of the pious senator, father of those 
holy virgins Sta. Prassede and Pudenziana, whose names 
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are deservedly honoured by the Church as the devoted 
preservers of the martyr's remains. The senator's estate, 
and that of the Christian widow Lucina, formed the nu- 
cleus of the ecclesiastical possessions. 

As I penetrated with the monk deeper and deeper 
into this mysterious region, I could not but feel alarmed 
at the solitude of my situation; my fears even prompted 
me to doubt his knowledge of the intricacies in which we 
were involved. But he soon silenced my apprehensions by 
his calm reply, " Non abbia paura. Signora. For ten years 
I have lived here , more below than above the ground. I 
know every turn, every step so well I could walk it in 
my sleep." "But," said I, seeing the taper flickering and 
waning ominously under the currents of damp air, "sup- 
pose our lights go out?" ^^Non importa" replied he; "I 
could take you out safely without them.'' After this assu- 
rance, I ceased to fear, and again abandoned myself to 
the strange impressions created by the consecrated gloom. 
The atmosphere in the catacombs is warm and pleasant, 
though somewhat close. 1 only perceived a feeling of damp 
when we descended to the fourth, or lowest story, and 
then but slightly. I saw many open graves, containing 
what once were bones, which, when exposed to the air 
literally crumbled into a handful of dust; I also saw many 
unopened tombs. When an inscription or other outward 
indication invites curiosity, and the sepulchre is opened, 
within is found nothing but dust, representing by its po- 
sition the form of a human body ; no indication remain of 
the bones; even this faint evidence of the human form di- 
vine vanishes at the slightest breath or the gentlest touch. 
Sometimes a few bones remain, and it is not rare to find 
a sword or some other instrument indicative of martyrdom. 
Thus did the savage nations of the north place armour in 
the tombs of their chief, or portions of the spoil gathered 
from his enemies, But the lamp, and the ampulke, or ves- 
sel filled with blood, are the clearest and most undenia- 
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ble evidence of the martyr's resting-place; erideoce too 
the most adapted to heighten the zeal and increase the 
faith of the living believers who behold them. 

I was particularly interested in one chapel, where that 
most holy man San Filippo Neri, jostly called the Apostle 
of Rome, the founder of the Oratorians, had, during a 
period of ten years, constantly slept What unutterable vi- 
sions of beatitude and glory must have visited his soul here, 
where I stood, when he thus rested alone with the souls 
of the departed. What imagination can conceive the hea- 
venly raptures he enjoyed — he, whose whole life was one 
long record of charity, and active devotion, and whose 
death was actually caused by an excess of spiritual love. 
San Carlo Borromeo, the great Milanese saint, another bril- 
liant example of devoted charity and holiness, is also said 
to have passed many nights in these sacred solitudes. After 
threading mazy windings, utterly confusing, we at last 
emerged at the foot of the stair leading into the church , be- 
side the tomb of St Sebastian , whose remains when found 
here were removed into the church above. It is surmount- 
ed by an exquisite half-figure of the saint, by Bernini. 
Could I impress my readers with the solemn awe, the 
overwhelming reflections that visited my soul while wan- 
dering among the holy dead, my visit to the Catacombs, 
instead of being weak and unimpressive in description, 
would stand forth, as I felt it, an epoch in my life, an 
event never to be forgotten. But, alas! perhaps from the 
overwhelming multitude and magnitude of my emotions, 
I am the less able properly either to define or to describe 
them. 



THE END. 
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